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Preface 

Constructivism and the New Man 



It is a frequent complaint addressed to abstract, geometric art that 

it has failed to maintain contact with humanity, that man cannot 
identify his most profound emotions and his most soaring ambitions 
with a type of artistic expression that restricts itself to the purity and 
impersonality of geometrical form. This is a view of man's relation- 
ship to art, and to his environment, that seems to presuppose a linger- 
ing adherence to the "pathetic fallacy" of the romantics; to the view 
that external phenomena exist to provide a kiiul of sympathetic sound- 
ing board to human feeling, and that the artist should try to re-create 
this resonance in hlis wefk. Wh«t can be stated quite categorically 
about constructivism is that it rejects the comfortable assumption of a 
"given" harmony between human feeling and the outside world. In 
Gdtitfast, it implies that man himself is th6 creator of order in a world 
that is heithcr sympathetic nor hostile, and that the artist must play 
a central role in determining the type of order that is imposed. 

Constructivism takes its stand, therefore, upon the obligations 
and the aspirations of the New Mm, In the dark days of the First 
World War, the poet Isaac Rosenberg could dedicate his art to the 
"Soldier: Twentieth Century": 
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I love you, great new Titan! 
Am I not you? 

Napoleon and Caesar 
Out of you grew. 

But if Rosenberg's Titan recalls the aspirations of linglish vorticists and 
Italian futumts, the constructivi^ model was to be the Russian revolu- 
tionary, who, issuing from the Great War, confronted the gigantic task 
of building a new society. In Doctor Zhivago Boris Pasternak has 
memorably outlined his character In the persona of Strelnikov: 

He absorbed an immense amount of information and after taking 
his degree in the humanities trained himself later in science and 
mathematics. 

Exempted from the army, he enlisted voluntarily, was commis- 
sioned, sent to the front, and captured, and on hearing of the revolu- 
tion in Russia he escaped in 1917 and came home. He had two 
characteristic features, two passions: an unusual power of clear 
and logical reasoning, and a great moral purity and sense of jus- 
tice; he was ardent and honorable. . . . 

Filled with the loftiest aspirations from his childhood he had 
looked upon the world as a vast arena where everyone competed 
for perfection. . . . 

We can recognize Strelnikov in Lissitzky's portrayal of the New 
Man in his Kestner Portfolio of 1923: in this striding, purposeful fig- 
ure who has a black and a red star for eyes, while Lissitzky's Old Man 
is characterized by a head drooping "two paces behind." We can per- 
haps recognize him later in Michel Seuphor's evocation of "Man the 
constructor," with its explicit reference to the opening of the "Futurist 
Manifesto": "There are some who are announcing the new day, who 
can see the dawn rise before the othere. Have they not, these people, 
been awake the whole night questioning the stars?" 

And yet the identification of constructivism with the New Man 
poses as many questions as it resolves. Pasternak himself was swift 
to diagnose the limitations of Strelnikov from the creative point of 
view: 

But he would not have made a scientist of the sort who break 
new ground. His intelligence lacked the capacity for bold leaps into 
the imknown, the sudden flashes of insight that transcend barren, 
logical deductions. 
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And ft he were really to do good, he would have needed, in addi- 
tion to his principles, a heart capable of viohiting them — a heart 
which knows only of particular, not of general, cases, and which 
achieves greatness in little actions. 

Constructivism, like the Bolshevik Revolution, may have been cen- 
trally concerned with clear and logical reasoning, with the perfection 
of human institutions, and with the establishment of general laws based 
on scientific fact. Yet the foremost c&nstructivist artists were those who 



lEI Lissitzky: The New Man, 1923. 
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saw the world through the "prism" of their own technique. Lissitzky 
himself emphasizes the point in his judgment on Tatlin, who "assumed 
that intuitive ;irtis(ic mastcrv tif the niatcrinl led to tliscoveries on the 
basis o( which objects could be constructed inespeclivc of the rational, 
scientific methods of technology" and "proved the justice of his con- 
ception" by completing the model for the Monument to the Third 
International "without any special technoconstructive knowledge." 
And when Lissitzky composed Ms own self-portrait, The Constructor, 
in 1924, it was to emphasize through an exquisite photomontage — 
the superimposition of the artist's hand and the artist's head; the com- 
pass that traces a fliatwiess circle or gr*pfe pa|jer is controlled by this 
union of manual and intellectual skill. 




Lissitzky: The Constructor, 1924. This "photogram" involves the 
superimposition of Lissitzky's head and hand. 
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Much of the fascination of conslriictivism lies in these tensions pro- 
voked by the image of the New Man. Theo van Doesburg's friend 
Peter Rohl portrayed the dilemma in a charming satire when lie cari- 
catured the meeting of "natural and mechanical man" at the Bauhaus 
in 1922. On a less caricatural level was the conflict that impelled Gabo 
to leave Russia in the same year, since he saw ihe lihcrtv of the indi- 
vidual artist threatened by the utilitarian demands of "production art" 
and the intellectual straifjacket Of Marxist doctrine. 

The notion of constructivism as the art devised for, and in some re- 
spects by, the masses had its notable successes — in the "actorless" 
documentary iBlins of Bsther Shub and in the amazing development of 
architecture and Jllatining in the Russia of (he 192ns. Rut ultimately, 
in the absence of conclusive support from the state, responsibility for 
the future of cQUStmciivi$m was bound to revert to the individual 
artist, who had to reconcile within himself not only the claims of the 
New Man and the Old, reason and intuition, but also the paradox of 
ciieating models for a society that clearly did not exist. "We regarded 
our art as an art both of the present and the future," writes Gabo. 
"But such an art needs a new society.". 

Thus the constructive ideal leads us, by way of historical documen- 
tation, to the problems of the present day and the prospects for the 
future. The present collection sufficiently attests the vigor of the con- 
structive tradition, which has now endtired effectively for half a cen- 
tury. Are we nearer to the birth of the New Man? Or must the 
constructive artist continue to provide new models for a society that 
simply requires confirmation of its ancestral patterns of thought? The 
question is perhaps unanswerable. Yet Arthur Koestler suggested long 
ago in his essay The Yogi and the Commissar that there may be a 
"pendular rhythm" between "ratiomaiistic" and "romantic" periods; 
between the quietism and irrationality of the Yogi and "unneurotic 
repression" of the Commissar, who is in a sense the official embodiment 
of our constructive "New Man." No one could deny the predominant 
prestige of the Yogi in recent years. Yet maybe the pendulum has 
already started to swing. 
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Introduction 

Constructivism and Constructive Art in the Twentietii 
Century 



From the early 1920s, there has been both an inclusive and an ex- 
clusive deibiition of constructivism. For an example of the hitter, we 
may refer to El Lissitzky and Hans (Jean) Arp's Die Kunstismen of 
1925, where the short paragraph on constructivism is supplemented by 
illti^ratiottis of work by Tatlin and Gabo, an architectural project from 
the studio of Ladovsky, and a general view of the Obmokhu (Society 
of Young Artists) group exhibition in Moscow in 1921. Apart from 
Lissiti^ himself, who adheres to his own "proun" movement, such 
artists as Rodchenko, Nathan Altman, and Moholy-Nagy are placed 
in the rather dubious separate category of "abstractivism." ^ * By con- 
teBt, the report in Ot Stiil of the Congress of International Progressive 
Artists (Dusseldorf, May 1922) anticipates a far more general usage of 
the term. In a note explaining the significance of the International Fac- 
tion of Constructivists (I.F.d.K.), whose interventions at the Congress 
were led by Theo van Doesburg, Lissitzky, and Hans Richter, Van 
Doesburg himself underlines that the term is being used ifi direct con- 
trast to "impulMvist." * in other words, "constructivism" is being used 
to consolidate a common front against "the tyranny of the individual" 
in art. 

Hiis confusion of terms has certainly not disappeared with the pas- 
* Superscript numbers refer to notes to be found beginning on p. 297. 
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sage of time. In fact it has intensified. In 1967, George Rickey pub- 
lished a study entitled Constructivism: Origins and Evolution, in which 

he argued that "the pioneer woi k nf I he early Constructivists estab- 
lished a base from which many of the diverse and inventive non-objec- 
tive tendencies of the decade 1957-67 have sprung."" A niiiabisr Of 
reviewers questioned whether this wide application of (lie term (Ud 9l0t 
reduce the notion of constructivism to a lowest coimnon denominator 
that distorted its historical significance and rendered it almost value- 
less. Ycl Ricke\ 's position was very cliiseiy reflected in the organization 
of the Nuremberg Biennale of 1969, devoted to Constructive Art, 
where works by such artists as Lissitzky, Van Dtoesburg, and Kass^ 
were juxtaposed with extremely diverse examples of contemporary 
geometric work.* 

The differences in attitude revealed here testify not so much to a 
disagreement over faetual matters as to a conilict of purposes. An 
operative d^nition of constructivism, which reflects not only how the 
term arose but how it Was extefided and perhaps distorfed, is bound 
to be unsatisfactory to Ihose who require a purely historical or genetic 
definition in terms of the original movement. Yet the broader lines of 
historical development within the arts of this century will never be 
understood if llie divisions between identifiable movements are made 
to seem absolute. The historian who wishes to confine the term con- 
structivism to its Tnilial floweritig in Russia evades the question of 
ivhy, and under what Icrms, arlisis of the thirties, forties, fifties, and 
sixties have continued to regard their work as "constructive." 

These considerations are particularly applicable to the present col- 
lection of documents. While the historian of a movement can justi- 
fiably argue that too inclusive a definition renders any attempt at 
historical precision more or less fruitless, the collator of documents is 
bound to take a more catholic \iew. Clearly he cannot regard ever>' 
text from a defined period that employs the word "constructivist" or 
"constructive" as of equal importance. At the same time he cannot 
afford to have rigid preconceptions about the direction or extent of the 
"movement" to which his documentary evidence testifies. 

As a corollary to this nominalist approaGh, the present eollection 
embodies no precise view of the origin of constructivism. While the 
historian of the movement would be obliged to weigh in the balance, 
for example, Gabo's view of the essential unity of Russian artistic 
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development,^ and Malevich's statement that Tatlin introduced "spatial 
Cubist painting" <> frbm France, the collection of documents must re- 
flect, '-implv. the stage at which the term began to communicate a recog- 
nized meaning. The fact that Gabo. for example, was using the term 
"construction" for his work before 1920 ^ does not alter the claim made 
by Alexei Can in 1922: "Constructivism is a phenomenon of our age. 
It arose in 1920 amid the 'mass action' leftist painters and ideologists." ^ 

Naturally Va&te. is a great deal more to say about this process; it may 
be emphasized jinmediatcly that the "mass action" constructivists dif- 
fered considerftbly in attitude from such artists as Gabo and Pevsner. 
All the same, from 1920 on, this dialectic within Russian art took 
place with reference to the developing ideology of constructivism. In 
Gabo's phrase, the "oral period" » was over. 

Just as in Russian art the word "constructive" antedates the rise 
of constructivism, so the more diffuse phenomenon of international 
constructivism is itself anticipated by significant uses of the term in 
the art, literature, and critical theory of the years before 1920. The 
critic Irving Sandler has referred in a recent article on contemporary 
American sculpture to "the Constructivist aesthetic, most fruitful in 
twentieth-century scUltMure." " Yet the consistency and fruitful ness of 
an aesthetic cannot he explained wholiy in terms of the fortune of 
constructivism as a movement. It depends upon the fact that construc- 
tivism, unlike any other child of the modern movement, with the 
possible exception of surrealism, was able to appropriate an overall 
aesthetic position that had already been sketched out and developed 
in other terms for the needs of other generations. A short account of 
the way in which this position gradually became identified with "con- 
structive" ideas is a necessary prelude to the materials included in 
this collection. 

First of all, it is important to recognize I he unique position of the 
concept of "construction" as a description of the creative process and 
a metaphorical representation of the order Of the work of art. Roland 
Barthcs has suggested in his article on Michel Bulor's novel Mobile 
that criticism of the novel has traditionally depended on the acceptance 
of certain "sympathetic metaphors"; " Bufor, who explicitly devised 
Mohite as n "constructed" work, runs ihe risk of violating the reader's 
sensibility since he neglects the precept that a novel must "flow," thus 
perpetuating in the narrative "the myth of life itself." 
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Several points might be made in connection with this judgment, 
among them the point that it was precisely the Russian formalist critics 
of the 1920s, friends and collaborators of the constructivists, who, in 
raising such issues as "the notion of construction" with regard to 
literature, anticipated Barthes's own structuralist approach. But the 
main principle that Barthes contributes to my argument is that there do 
exist such "sympathetic metaphors," which are particularly appropriate 
to specific branches of art and literature, but at the same time reflect 
so basic a truth that they can be applied to the whole range of creative 
activity. There is no essential reason why a novel should not be created 
or analyzed in terms of construction, just as there is no reason why 
an architect such as Gaudi should not conceive of a building "repre- 
senting waves on a stormy day." 

If we recognize, in the broadest terms, that the romantic movement 
involved an acceptance of spontaneity, "flow," and "the myth of life" 
to the exclusion of intellectualism and the axiom of conscious control, 
then the development and extension of constructive ideas can be seen 
as a delayed reaction to romanticism. And while constructivism in the 
1920s offers the best evidence for the breadth of this reaction, the in- 
creasing attachment of nineteenth-century architects to their "sympa- 
thetic metaphor" of construction can be seen as an early indication of 
the same process. Nikolaus Pevsner traces this theme through such 
architects as the Englishman Pugin, the American Russell StUrgis, and 
the Belgian Van de Velde in his Pioneers of Modern Design, and he 
notes that by the end of the century a painter such as Cezanne was 
abandoning "sensuous appeal" in favor of "an abstract scheme of 
construction." 

This parallel between constructive values in architecture and in 
painting was not restricted to the creative artist. It is surely no afcci- 
dent that the end of the nineteenth century saw the beginning of the 
rise to popularity of Piero della Francesca, later termed by Andre 
Lhote the "first cubist," whom Longhi was discussing in 1913 in terms 
of his "perspcctival construction" and "central construction." The 
effort to establish constructive principles common to both architecture 
and the plastic arts had to wait until the earlj? 1920s, but on the 
threshold of the decade Mondrian was still expressing the painter's 
admiration for the "beauty of the construction" of the Paris subways, 
and still envying the position of the engineer, who "devotes his life ex- 
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cltisively to construction, and . . . creates pure relations by sheer 
necessity." 

While it is easy to understand that the cubists and their followers 
valued the image of construction, it is perhaps more surprising that 
artistic tendencies of . an apparently contrasting character should have 
produced similar equations. Theo van Doesburg suggested in 1916 
that it was Kandinsky who occupied the crucial place in the transition 
between "abstract-romantic" and "constructed " "' styles. But of the 
expressionist generation, Franz Marc had already written of the need 
for an "inner mystical construction" to set the world to rights. The 
dadaist Jean Arp also made significant use of the term "construc- 
tion," 18 just as Raoul Hausmann was to write, of Berlin dada, that 
he and his fellow dadaists regarded themselves as "engineers" and their 
work as "construction." There is surely much truth in Hans Richter's 
observation that far from being antithetical to constructivism, "the 
law of chance which Dada had discovered" was the "counterpart" to 
the "tendencies for an order, a structure" that characterized the later 
movement.^" 

Of course these varied reactions to the notion of constructed form 
did not take place in an aesthetic vacuum. The need not simply for 
"construction," but for "reconstruction," was emphasized by Mon- 
drian as a necessary sequel to the "destruction" of naturalistic paint- 
ing. But Balla and Depero's manifesto for the "Futurist Reconstruc- 
tion of the Universe," 22 dated March U, 1915, was clearly intended 
to embody prescriptions for the refaitegration of society and art in 
the ha\'oc after the First World War. This motif of "reconstruction" 
was later to be stressed by El Lissitzky when he looked back at the 
achievement of Soviet architecture in the decade that followed the 
Revolution of 1917.28 

His reference to the distinctive situation of Russia in the years that 
followed the First World War leads me to stress the fact that these 
generalized tendencies toward constructive art and constructive atti- 
tudes would, in all probability, have given rise to no coherent move- 
ment if the Soviet example had not acted as a galvanizing force. Russia 
became the source and catalyst of constructivism because conditions 
for a few years after the Revolution permitted a conjunction of prac- 
tical and creative aims that was unprecedented. As TatUn and his 
fellow artists emphasized on the last day of 1920. the Revolution of 
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1917 had been anticipated by a revolution in pictorial methods that 
could be dated ais early as 1914. Yet this pictcSifiai rfeyolution alone 
would not have impelled them to envisage the "work of creating a 
new world." 

It i» in this context tliat Taflin makes reference to the need for a 

"modern classicism." And it is this equation of constructive with classi- 
cist principles that allows us to glimpse the ultimate consequences of 
using the metaphor of construction as art afltidotie to romantic vitalism. 
In relation to the ninetecnth-ccnlury tradition, and indeed to the ear- 
lier phase of the modern movement, constructivism signified a revival 
of the belief in a &E6d, dassfical vocabulary. As Lis^iti^y and Ehren- 
burg wrote in 1922, quoting from Mayakovsky's notorious manifesto 
"A Slap to the Public's Taste," published in December 1912: "It is 
as laughable as it is naive to talk nowadays about wanting 'to throw 
Pushkin . . . overboard.' In the flim of fonns binding laws do exist, 
and the classical models need cause DO ailaiin to the artists of the 
Niew Age." ** 

The Russian constructivists were by no means the flfst artists ttt 
proclaim a revival of the principles of classicism. Maurice Denis, in 
particular^ had devoted his considerable critical talent to the evoca- 
tion of a "new classical order," based essentially upon the work of 
Gauguin and Cezaime. Yet Denis's call for a return to the French 
classical tradition Was hardly valid beyond his own country, or out- 
side the confines of traditional art. When Gide was asked, in 1921, to 
provide a definition of classicism, he concluded that the "sole legiti- 
mate" form was that in which "all of the elements in ferment in the 
modern world, after having found free expansion, will organize them- 
selves according to their true reciprocal relationships." It was in 
revolutitaiaify Etissia, inilittllyi thait this "free expansion" took place. 
Artists were able to aspire once again to what Gide called "an inte- 
gration within themselves of the totality of the ethical, intellectual, and 
emotional preoccupations of their times." 

The texts assembled here can be divided, for the sake of convenience, 
into three groups, which coincide with the 1920s, the 1930s, and the 
postwar period. Each of these divisions renects a crucial transforma- 
tion in the development of constructivism and constructive art in gen- 
eral. At the same time, it is necessary to take account, from the very 
start, of the broad division between Russian and international con- 
structivism that has already been mentioned. 
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It hardly requires stating that the course of Russian constructivism 
was almost completely autonomous. Gan's remark, which situates its 
ongm m 1920. has already been quoted. Bui it would be oversimplify- 
ing the issue to introduce the three Russian texts that date from that 
year as construetivjst manifestoes without any reservations. Camilla 
Gray has suggested that by December 1921, when Varvara Stepanova 
spoke "On Constructivism" at the Moscow Inkhuk (Institute of Artistic 
Culture), the term had been accepted by artists as a legitimate de- 
scription of their ideas.^« And, clearly, this particular month, when 
Tathn spoke at Inkhuk also and was authorized to extend its activi- 
ties to Petrograd, did reptaient a crucial stage in the dissemination of 
constructivist ideology. But if the stimulus of u group exhibition may 
be regarded as significant in diffusing a common attitude, then the 
Obmochu exhibition, wrhich took place earlier in 1921 and was illus- 
trated in Die Kunstismen, must be taken into account. 

None of these factors prevents us from viewing the three manifestoes 
that open this collection as invaluable evidence of the wray in which 
ideas had begun to crystalli/e ai the outset of the new decade "The 
Realistic Manifesto" of Gabo and Pevsner, which stands first not only 
m date but m reputation, has a Januslike status that makes it particu- 
larly valuable at this point. As Gabo has emphasized, it embodies a 
searching glance at the course of modernism in Russian art up to that 
date, "m the spirit of a r6sum6 more than a program." Yet its many 
partial and complete reprinlings— in the first number of G (Julv 1923), 
in the first number of Abstraclion-Creaiion (1932), in English, Ger- 
man, French, and Spanish translations— testify, like the career of Gabo 
himself, to the continuing vigor of the constructive idea. 

"The Realistic Manifesto" was printed and posted all over Moscow 
10 coincide with an open-air exhibition of work on the Tverskoy 
Boulevard. By contrast, Tatlin's short stalemenl "The Work Ahead of 
Us" was intended to serve as an explanatory note to a single work— 
the model for a Monument to the Third International, which was 
erected in Moscow in December 1920, at the lime of the Eighth 
Soviet Congress. Tallin had traveled from Petrograd for the occasion 
and his fellow signatories were young artists who had assisted him in 
the construction,''' 

As Lissitzky suggested in his study of Russian architecture since 
the Revolution, Tatlitfs ideal was "intuitive" rather than "rational." 
Nonetheless his craftsmanlike dedication to materials and his "call [to] 
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. . . producers to exercise control over the forms encountered in our 
new everyday life'* cotdd easily be extended to embody a thorough- 
going rejection of all but utilitarian purposes by the artist. It was this 
tendency that Gabo later stigmatized as a "kind of Nihilism" and 
that he attacked by implication in "The Realistic Manifesto" when he 
vindicated the independent social role of art. In the "Program of the 
Productivisi Group," which appeared "several months after" the daibo- 
Pevsner manifesto, the ideology of "scientific communism" and "his- 
torical materialism" was ittvoked to provide ammunition against the 
point of view ttiat Gab© represented. "' The authors were Rodchenlco 
and Varvara Stepanova, Who ptiblished their statement in the catalogue 
of an exhibition they had organized. 

In the manifestoes of both Gabo and Tatlin, the concepts of "con- 
structive technique" and "construction" occupy vital stages in the 
respective programs. In the productivist program, the words "con- 
struction," "constructive," and "constructivist" are stressed to the 
point of becoming clamorous. What is more significant, the terms 
"constructivist" and "productivist" are used as synonyms. In a collec- 
tion of articles entitled Iskusstvo v proizvodstve (Art in Production), 
which appeared in 1921, this identity becomes the subject of a more 
coherent and more prolonged discussion. A. Filippov begins his article 
on "Production Art" with a distinction between two different types of 
artistic imagination, "the reproductive and the constructive," and two 
different kinds of art, the "imitative" and the "producUonal, produc- 
tive." The constructive imagination is essential to the realization Of 
productional art, of which such "completely new forms" as "obelisks 
and vases, carpets and porticoes, furniture and temples" are typical 
examples. Both Filippov's piece and a companion article by A. Topor- 
kov, which celebrates the beauty of the motorcar, reflect the doctrines 
of Russian futurism in their ideal of transforming life through art. 
However, they anticipate the juncdon Of futurism and prodactivism/ 
Gonstractivism in 1923, in Mayakovsky's Lef (Journal of the Left Front 
of the Arts)." 

What Z have called international constructivism dates essentially from 
1922, though such a document as the "Call for Elementarist Art," 
composed in Berlin in October 1921 and published in De Stijl, provides 
a foretaste of the movement. In 1920, Konstantin Umanskij had pub- 
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lished in Gemian a book on revolutionary art in Russia, in which he 
mejitioned Tallin's "machine art." The same year Tallin was com- 
memorated by a special poster in the Berlin exhibition of the dadaists, 
while Raoul Hausmann composed a collage showing tatUn at Home 
among mechanical and bioniorphic forms. Besides Hausmann and his 
fellow dadaist Hans Arp, the other two signatories to the "Call" are 
of particular interest. Liszl6 MoKoly-Nagy had just moved to Berlin 
from Budapest, where the adherents of exptesstonism had sneered at 
the "emotional barrenness" of the postsuprematist work in which he 
was engageid. The Russian Ivan Puni, who had been an early adher- 
ent of suprematism, and a contributor to Osip Erik's journal I.skiisslvo 
kommuny (Art of the Commune) in 1918-19, was to take up his 
position alongside the constructivists at the Congress of International 
Progressi\e ,\rtists in Diisseldorf (May 1922). 

It was this congress — -following upon the renewed contact between 
Russia and the West symbolized by the founding by LissitzJty and 
Ehrenburg of the magazine VeshchI Gegensiand/ OHjet '\n March 1922 
— that established the vital axis of avant-garde artists necessary to the 
propagation of constructivism on a European scale. Paced by the at- 
tempt of a heterogeneous majority of groups and individual artists 
to steamroU decisions of policy through the congress, the trio of 
Lissitzky, Theo van Doesburg, and Hans Richter joined forces and 
constituted themselves the International Faction of Constructivists. 
Each signed a separate statement on behalf of his particular group, 
but all combined in a communal statement condemning the "tyranny 
of the individual," which was impeding "the systematization of the 
means of expression to produce results that are universally compre- 
hensible." 

The great exhibition of modern Russian art that took place at the 
Van Diemen Gallery, Berlin, toward the end of 1922, was a powerful 
reminder of what the Russian constructivists had achieved. But it 
can hardly be said to have affected the course of the new international 
constructivism, which developed apace from the information and 
theory disseminated by Lissitzky, Van Doesburg, and Richter. In 1923, 
after Viwhcl: had ceased to appear, Lissitzky joined Richter in found- 
ing G — Zeitschrift fur eleinentare Gestaltung, which was advertised in 
Van Doesburg's De Jjrif/ as '*1flie organ of the coasttuctiviists in EorOpe." 
Van Doesburg himself, having published in De Stijl the various state- 
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ments made at the Diisseldorf congress, returned later in the year to a 

fiiithcr "ManifcsUi of IiilLTiuitiDiial Constructivism." This was signed 
in Weimar in September 1922 by Karel Maes of Belgium and Max 
Burchartz of Germany, in addition to the three original members of 

the l.F.d.K. - 

' As a direct result of all this activity, other groups of artists began 
to define their own positions in relation to the new ideology. In Vienna, 

in July 1922, a group of Hungarian ai lists including Kassak and 
Moholy-Nagy signed a statement giving their support to the l.F.d.K., 
which was duly published in De Stijl. Their magazine, Ma, had in fact 
already produced a Van Docsburg number. When the Czech artist 
Karel Teige published the first number of Disk in Prague in May 1923, 
his highly individual editorial defined the picture as a "constructive 
poem of the beauties of the world." In the following year, the editors 
of the Warsaw magazine Blolc gave a detailed account of "What Con- 
structivism Is." They had bextx in touch with Lissitzky and quoted 
liberally in this editorial from the architectural writings of Van 
Doesburg. 

The editorial from Shk enables us to take account of the develop- 
ment of international constructivist ideas between 1922 and 1924. 
Particularly significant is the way in which it points to the influence 
of Van Doesburg's theory of *'61emental formation," which had been 
published in the first number of G (July 192.^). The previous year, 
in the Diisseldorf statement of the l.F.d.K., Van Doesburg and his 
colleagues were calling for the "systematization of the means of ex- 
pression." In G, he attempted to solve the problem of a "systematic 
making of rules" by presenting in schematic form the "ground bases" 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture. His architectural schema is 
directly echoed in the first number of Blok, in a design by Mieezyslaw 
Szczuka, while his concept of problematic construction can be detected 
in the advocacy of "the problem of CONSTRUCTION and not the 
problem of fonn" in Blok. no. 6-7. Above all, the editors of Blok tes- 
tify to the adoption of a common attitude to technology and the indus- 
trially produced object. Van Doesburg had suggested in G, no. 1 , that 
the "precision, the explicitness" that he desired in the work of art had 
"the same roots as the . . . technological perfection" of everyday, 
functional objects. The editors of Blok stated succinctly: "Constructiv- 
ism does not imitate the machine but linds its parallel in the simplicity 
and logic of the machine." 
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At this point it seems possible to establish a comparison between 
Russian and international constructivism, as they had develop^ by 
1924. The miin contrast between the two doctrines, as exemplified on 
the one hand by Mayakovsky's magazine Lej and on tlie other by such 
i<indred productions as G, De Stijl, and BInk, can be seen to derive 
from the Russian commitment to materialism. Alexei Gan had written 
in 1922: "Without art, by means of intellectual-material production, 
the constructivist joins the proletarian order for the struggle with the 
past, for the conquest of the future." 

This commitment on the part of the artist led almost inevitably to 
the position that Arvatov defined in 1923 in his work on AH and Class, 
where he declared that "the creative processing of practical materials" 
was "the basic, even the sole, aim of art." In practical terms, the artist's 
role became that postulated by Osip Brik: in his article for Lef on 
Rodchenko. Rather than relying on "immutable laws of construction." 
Rodchenko was bound to start "from the conditions set by the indi- 
vidual case." His superiority to the applied artist depended not on the 
fact that he was concerned with a different type of object, or a wider 
range of objects, hut simply on his correct understanding of "the ma- 
terial that underlies the design." Brik went on: "The applied artist 
has nothing to do if he pan't embellish an object; for Rodchenko a 
complete lack of embellishment is a necessary condition for the proper 
construction of (he object." 

By contrast, the concern with "binding laws" and "systematic mak- 
ing of rtlles" that characterizes Lissitzky and Van Doesburg presup- 
poses quite a different scale of values. With I hem the anal©gy between 
artistic formation and mechanistic production is always made on the 
level of the respective processes, and the artist is never expected to 
take the place of the industrial designer, as in Erik's scheme. In part, 
this difference can be seen as an inevitable result of the differing social 
climates in which the two groups of constructivists were working. 
Whereas the Russian artist could identify himself with the struggle 
of the proletariat through "intellectual-material production," the Euro- 
pean (and in this case Lissitzky must be counted among the Euro- 
peans) was forced to concentrate his attention upon the sheer profoleim 
of communication, across existing harriers of nationality and profes- 
sion. To Hans Richter, who was exploring through G "the possibility 
of a culture in the unholy chaos of our age," the only solution lay in 
an appeal to the specialist to look beyond the immediate confines of 
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his subject. G was to encourage him by laying out "general, not merely 
specialized" guidelines. 

In addition to this area of difference, we must take into account the 
related fact that if Russian constructivism was obeying a political and 
social imperative, international constructivism was obeying an aesthetic 
imperative. Richter's suggestion that constructivism was the "counter- 
part" to "the law of chance which Dada had discovered" helps to 
explain the fruitful, though curious, juxtaposition of the two strains 
in the period under review. It helps to explain, for example, the fact 
that the dadaist Kurt Schwitters collaborated with Van Doesburg in 
1922, when several public performances were arranged in Holland "in 
Konstruktixistik manner," and in 1924 joined with Lissitzky to 
edit the issue of Men entitled "Nasci," which was concerned with 
"constructive" analogies between natural and man-iiia^ forms. 

This suggestion that dadaism was the unspoken, or normally un- 
spoken, premise of constructivism makes it easier to understand the 
complex role of Van Doesburg himself, who in 1922 used the pseudo- 
nym I. K. Bonset in founding the dadaist periodical Mecano. The mani- 
festo "Toward a Constructive Poetry," which he contributed to the 
last number of Mecano, in 1923, points clearly to the connection be- 
tween "destruction of syntax" and the "reconstruction" of the new 
poetry, and fully acknowledges the preliminary work of such poets as 
Albert-Birot, Arp, and Schwitters in this direction. Van Docsburg's 
insistence that "when reconstructing art, it does not matter whether 
the result is useful or not" could hardly be fufffaer removed from the 
official policy of the Russian Literary Center of Constructivists, which 
proclaimed in 1924 "a system of maximum exploitation of subject" 
and stated that "constructivism is a motivated art." 

However, this sharp difference of emphasis should be seen less in 
terms of the antithesis between Russian and international constructivism 
than as a stage in the polemic between Van Doesburg and the tenden- 
cies that he associated with the Bauhaus. It was largely in order to 
counteract these tendencies, which he had observed at the Bauhaus 
in 1921, that Van Doesburg founded Mecano and adopted the satirical 
stance of the dadaists. Since it has become customary to regard the 
Bauhaus as perhaps the central institution of constructivism outside 
Russia, the logic of Van D>oesburg's position must explaiiiied k IMe 
more fully. 
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In 1925, the typographer Jan Tschichold, friend and disciple of El 
Lissitzky, summarized the history of the various modern artistic move- 
ments, from impressionism to constructivism, and concluded that the 
founding of the Bauhaus by Walter Gropius in 1919 constituted a 
movement "parallel" to Russian constructivism if entirely separate from 
it.^^' But while it is possible to accept in general terms Gabo's point 
that the Bauhaus adopted and extended the principles of art education 
pioneered in the ^lussian Vkhutemas (Higher Technical Artistic 
Studios).-"' it would he wrong to see the history of the Bauhaus in 
any terms other than those of deep internal ideological conflict. And 
the nespective parties in the conflict could not all be classified as con- 
structivists hy any means. Johannes Itten, who set up the all-important 
preliminary course, was taken to roaming the corridors in his "black 
monk's outfit," while supervisiflg "the students' pre-class breathing 
exercises." Between 1 92 1 and 1923, Van Doesburg frequently visited 
the Bauhaus to combat this "romantic phase" with his "new theory of 
Stijl-Constructivism," and in the latter year, when Van Doesburg him- 
self came near in his own estimation to "overturning the directory" 
and "was forced to leave," Gropius dispensed with Itten's services. 

"Bauhaus however has gone constructivist," wrote Van Does- 
burg, reviewing these events in 1927. Presumably the most important 
aspect of this change was the appointment of Moholy-Nagy to take 
over the preliminafy course from Itten. And those of the staff who 
were "devoted to the extremes of German expressionism" undoubtedly 
saw this appointment as a move to subvert the old order with the aid 
of a "Russian trend" based on "exact, simulatively technical forms." 
However Moholy-Nagy had a persistent distrust of the "catchwords" 
used to classify artistic styles, and saw "constructivism" as no excep- 
tion to the rule.*i Though it is certainly justifiable to regard the 
course that he directed between 1923 and 1928 as a practical demon- 
stration of constructivist principles, it is important to recognize the 
deeply humanistic tendency of his teaching. As he explained in his 
letter of January 17. 1028, which gave his reasons for leaving the 
Bauhaus: "The spirit of construction for which I and others gave all 
we had — and gave it gladly — ^has been replaced by a tendency toward 
application. My realm was the construction of school and m.an." 

For the two years after Moholy-Nagy 's departure, the Bauhaus 
moved toward "a program of increased technology" under the direc- 
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lion of Hannes Meyer. The distinction between constructivism and 
pure iunctionalisn), whose contbtnation had been the decisive reason 
for the achievement of the Baiihaus in the mid-1 920s, was accentuated 
by the constricting attitude of Meyer, who inclined toward the belief 
that "there was no aesthetic factor involved iti design" and that "forni 
was a product of arithmetic." Only with the replacement of Meyer by 
Mies van der Rohe in 1930 did the Bauhaus recover its balance. Mies 
was rtady to concede that architecture had "its roots completely in 
the functional" hut maintained that it reached "above and beyond" 
into the "sphere of pure art. 

This bitter struggle between the constructivists and the functionalists, 
which in some ways recalls Gaho's original campaign against "produc- 
tion art," was in no sense confined to the Bauhaus. Hannes Meyer, an 
orthodox Marxist, was introducing a polemic that was also running 
its course in Russia during the late 1920s and early 1930s. In 1926. 
El Lissitzky had undertaken the design of Asnova, the bulletin of the 
Moscow Association of New Architects, whose acti*itrSs w«fe occupy- 
ing '1 large part of his time*' Three years later, However, Asnova had 
become the organ of the functionalists and was leading the attack on 
the eonsttoctivist architecture championed by A. A. Vesnin, co-editor 
of the rival magazine SA (Contemporary Architecture).-*'' The rever- 
berations of this conflict were by no means confined to Russia. In 
1929 Le Corbusier, who had just completed the Centrosoytiz BuiMing 
in Moscow, wrote an article for Stavha of Prague in which he defended 
"Alexander Vesnin, founder of constructivism" against the function- 
alist views of Karel Teige, erstwhile editor of Disk.*' 

In contrast to the exuberance and optimism of the early 1920s, the 
last years of the decade seem to suffer from a slowing down of pace 
that issues such as this did little to counteract. A sure indication of 
this tendency was the growing desire to sec the first years of construc- 
tivism in a historical perspective. In one of his articles on "New Art," 
published in 1929, Malevich proclaimed: 

An attempt was made to throw aside the new type of "pure art," 
but it was a spectacular failure, and once agsin "pure art" occupies 
its ovm place and applted art— its own. . . . 

We would make a great mistake if we were to throw aside new 
art; we would be left only with the forms of utilitarian function- 
alism, or the art of the engineer, arising not from aesthetic but 
from purely utilitarian aims.'" 
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Despite Malevich's conviction, it is hard to concede that "the new 
type of ^ure art* " occupied any kind of place in the Soviet society of 
1929, and if it had indeed been finally disentangled from utilitarian 
functionalism by this stage, the effect was only to allow functionalism 
a iHoiiB dominant position. On this point, the fascinating account of 
the development of modern architecture in Russia that El Lissitzky 
completed in 1929 is as significant for its omissions as for its general 
conclusions. After several sectfons dealing wilh the origins of con- 
structivist architecture, and the work of such pioneers as Alexander 
Vesnin, Lissitzky concludes with a dialectical schema of the path of 
architectural development. 

(a) Repudiation of aft as a mere emotional, individual, roman- 
tically-isolated mailer. 

(b) "Material" creation, in the silent hope that later the result- 
ing product win eventUialty be regarded as a work of art after all. 

(c) Conscious fixity of purpose in creating an architecture based 
on previously worked-out, objective scientific principles, which pre- 
sents a coherent artistic impression.^s 

Lissitzky's schema is an apt representation of the development of 
constructivism from the early 1920s. But on the practical level it must 
be pointed out that by 1?>29 there were no longer any opportunities 
to reap the harvest of this intensive preparation. Le Corbusier's CentrO- 
soyuz building can be said to have remained "the most modern and self- 
assured building in Moscow more than twenty-five years after its 
completion." In 1931 his project for a Palace of the Soviets was re- 
jected and a "neo-classical wedding cake of fantastic proportions" 
erected in its place.*" As S. O. Khan-Mahomedov has written in his 
article on Russian architecture "Creative Trends, 1917-1932," the 
successive stages of the competition for the Palace of the Soviets clearly 
demonstrated the unrest in architectural circles at the time. This was 
epitomized bv the founding in 1929 of the All-Russia Union of Pro- 
letarian Architects (Vopra), which took a polemical position against 
the consfructi\ast and modernist groups but olfered little of its own 
in return.''" 

Although Le Corbusier cannot be seen as any more than a sympa- 
thizer of the constructivists, his failure in Moscow in 1931, together 
with his lack of success in the competition for the League of Nations 
Palace in Geneva, four years earlier, marks in ironic terms the setback 
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to modernist architecture which was also defeating constructivist as- 
pirations. It would have been impossible to imagine a more ap>propriate 
conclusion to this classical phase of Russian and international construc- 
tivism than the construction of these two symbols of national and inter- 
natioiial cooperation aceofding to their own principles. The fact that 
both were entrusted to indilTerent traditional architects ilemonstrates 
how very far from official acceptance the constructivists were by this 
stage. 

Beside these opportunities denied them, two minor but significant 
achievements — one practical and one theoretical — may be placed. At 
least from 1923, when he signed the manifesto "Toward a Collective 
Construction" with Van Eesteren. Van Doeshurg had been directing 
his ultimate aims toward an architectural resolution. By 1928, when 
he published a historical survey of "Elementarism and Its Origin" in 
De StijI, lie was able to point lo the "plastic expression" of elemen- 
tarism in his completed scheme for the interior of the Aubette restau- 
rant, Strasbourg.5i While this perfected example of elementarism can 
hardly be regarded as the direct descendant of international construc- 
tivism, the theoretical work of Jakob Chernikov carries out in the 
most comprehensive fashion LIssitzky's prognostic Of "ait architecture 
based on previously worked-out, objective scientific principles." His 
book The Construction of Architectural and Mechanical Forms, pub- 
lished in Leningrad in 1 93 1 and hailed by Gollerbakh in its introduc- 
tion as "the first investigation "devoted specifically to the questions of 
constructivism," traces a gradual development from purely formal ex- 
ercises, through the design of industrial components and theater sets, 
to the finished architectural work of his contemporaries. Thus he cites 
Leonidov's final project at the Vkhutemas, a project for a Lenin In- 
stitute in Moscow (1927), as a demonstration of "spherical edifices 
on firm solid constructions," by means of which "spatiality is clearly 
expressed." 

Chernikov's work, with all its rigor and synthetic power, can serve 
only as a kind of valediction to Russian constructivism, which is 
echoed by Tallin's unreserved commitment to technology in the fol- 
lowing year. Yet at the same time international constructivism was 
undergoing a substantial mutation that would secure its persistence 
throughout the new decade. The loose grouping of the I.F.d.K. and 
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the closer association of its various component groups had long ceased 
to be operative by 1930, and Van Boiesburg underlined tlie point in 
autumn of that year when he branded Moholy-Nagy, Lissitzky, Eggel- 
ing, and Rodchenko as "experimentalists" who had not understood 
the difference between "new painting and old illusionism." Van 
Docsburg himself had reafTirmed, in April of the same year, his own 
doctrine of "concrete art," but because this statement was itself pro- 
duced in direct response to another artistic statement, the latter must 
have priority. 

Michel Seuphor's magazine Cercle et Carre, which appeared for the 
first tune on March 15, 1930, claimed to embrace the whole range of 

international artists working in the constructive field. The note it 
struck is aptly conveyed by Jan Brzekowski's statement: 

After twenty years of research to establish the new art, we find our- 
selves in a period of stabilization and standardization in line wiih 
the true artistic values. The only way of achieving and preserving 
tMs stabilization is by sustaining the order and discipline imposed 

by the rules of artistic construction. 

In accordance with this desire for "stabilization," Michel Seuphor's 
initial editorial took no polemical staittCe vis-a-vis the hostile groups 
of the 1920s. His general theory of the destiny of nonflgurative art 
owes more to Mondrian's neoplasticism than to any other source, and 
is concerned with the spiritual and philosophical aspects of the artist's 
"architecture," rather than with his role in society. 

It is significant that the appearance of the magazine was quickly 
followed by a large international exhibition. Sponsored by the group, 
that took place at I'aris in spring I 930. The traditional capital of inter- 
national modernism, which had played a relatively small part in the 
dissemination of constructivism throughout the 1920s, was to be the 
center of the constructive tendency in the early 193()s. Van Doesburg, 
whose short and precise manifesto of "Concrete Art" forms a striking 
contrast to Seuphor's editorial, was undoubtedly offended by the fact 
that Seuphor had persuaded his former associates, such as Mondrian, 
Vantongerloo, Vordemberge-Gildewart, and Schwitters, to exhibit un- 
der the aegis of Cercle et Carre. But it is surely probable that, beyond t 
his personal feelings, he saw in the new grouping ihe type of loose 
organization that he had condemned at the Diisseldorf congress: one 
that existed not as an instrilment for transforming the artist's role, but 
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as a convenient central body to hold exhibitions and foster communi- 
cation within the traditional framework. No one could possibly claim 
that the Cercle et Carre group cmbodicci a strongly positive commit- 
ment to a particular type of art in the same sense as, for example, the 
StijI group had done. Indeed the generail administrator of Cercle et 
I Carr^, the Uruguayan Joaquin Torrcs-Garcfa. was consciously elaborat- 
ing a southern, as opposed to a "northern," constructivism, which 
would draw oa the world of real forms." 

The role of Cercle et Cane, both as a magazine and as a group, was 
taken over in 1932 by Abstraction-Creation, under the direction first 
of Herbin and later of Vantbngerloo, Gorin, Gleizes, and others. At- 
tempts were made in the first number to establish lines of descent from 
the tradition of the previous decade, with Gabo providing an explana- 
tion of the significance of the terfrt ccrnstructivist.t"' But the stated pro- 
gram of the group was appropriately defined more in negative than in 
positive terms: "Cultivation of pure plastic art, to the exclusion of all 
explanatory, aneedotal, literary, and naturalistic elenntents." As tije 
decade advanced, it became clear that the many-sided activity of the 
i920s had resolved itself into a relatively simple antithesis between 
figurative and nonfigurative, the imttm tread being su^aine)d ttlmast 
exclusively by the surrealists and the latter by a combination of "ab- 
stract," "concrete," and "constructivist" tendencies that had become 
hopelesE^y confused. Sufficient evidence of this fact is provided by the 
composition of three important exhibitions that took place in 1936-37: 
"Cubism and Abstract Art" at the Museum of Modern Art, New York 
(1936); "Abstract and Concrete" at the LelSvre Gallery, London 
(1936): and "Constructivism" at the Kunsthalle, Rasel (1937). Works 
by Calder, Domela, Gabo, Helion, Kandinsky, Moholy-Nagy, and 
Mondrian were included in all three, while the Basel exhibition even 
displayed work by Picasso.'^ 

This blurring of distinctions that had been so sedulously preserved 
in the 1920s was in part a result of the worsening of the political 
climate in Europe, and particularly in Germany, where the Bauhaus 
was closed in 1933. T. S. Eliot has written of the "gradual closing of 
the mental frontiers of F.urope" in the 1930s, which afiected his 
position as editor of Tlic Criterion. An exacllv parallel process took 
place among artists, and as early as 1932, Moholy-Nagy wrote from 
the Chateau de La iSarraz, near Lausanne: "We are alt so busy find- 
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ing a new orientation in the political decisions of Europe that the 
easy jgrotip^pirit is gOii6.''«o Joaqum Torres-Garda, writing from 

Madrid in 1933 to prQclaim the existence of a new "constructivisl 
group," was bound to concede that the present phase of artistic de- 
velopment was still "barbaric,'* and that the "superclassieism" v?ould 
arrive only in a "far-ofF time." By 1936. when Jean Gorin was writing 
in Abstraction-Creation on "The Aim of Constructive Plastic Art," it 
was necessary to iiupplienieint the customary mention of the "new age" 
with a reference lo "the tragic phase of the evolution that we are now 
experiencing." In these circumstances, Gorin insisted, the most that 
the artist could do was to develop the new plastic art in the traditional 
genres of "objects, pictures, or sculptures." and wait for the "social 
conditions that will enable it to be fully developed in the context of 
everyday life." 

The sense that art, like society, could be utterly transformed in the 
here and now had possessed not only the Russian constructivists but 
also their West European colleagues in the early 1920s. By the late 
1930s this sense of vocation had yielded to the pressure of events, 
and even the conviction that the separate branches of the arts formed 
an essential unity, which wais the common faith of all constructivists, 
had virtually disappeared. Yet in 1937 Circle, an "international survey 
of constructive art." appeared in London to stress the "one common 
idea and one common spirit" of the works within the "constructive 
trend." Its aim was "to gather here those forces which seem to us to 
be working in the same direction and for the same ideas, but which 
are, at the moment scattered, many of the individuals working on their 
own account and lacking any medium for the interchange of ideas." 

The editors of Circle were Gabo, J. L. (later Sir Leslie) Martin, and 
Ben Nicholson, and it was imdoubtedly Gabo's decision to make his 
home in London from around 1936 that lay behind the book's appear- 
ance at this time. Among the contributors were pioneers of the 
modern movement such as Mondrian, Le Corbusier, Gropius, and 
Moholy-Nagy. They were joined by a number of younger English 
artists— Winifred Dacre, "Ben Nicholson, Barbara Hepworth, and Henry 
Moore. Gabo himself provided two lengthy articles On 'The Con^ruc-^ 
live Idea in Art" and "Sculpture— Carving and Construction in Space." 

To a great extent, the Circle collection attests the vitality of the 
constructive idea, even in the Europe of 1937. Of particular interest 
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is the section on architecture, where such British architects as Martin 
and Maxwell Fry were juxtaposed with Marcel Breuer, late of the 
Bauhaus, and S. Giedion, writing on "Construction and Aesthetics." 
In the final section, on "Art and Life," contributors ranged from 
Gropius on art education to Massine on choreography and Tschichold 
on typography. Yet despite this wide range of personalities and sub- 
jects, it could hardly be claimed that the "one common idea" exerted 
as strotig a force at it had done in the previous decade. In particular 
the position of the English contributors, who had little experience of 
the constructivism of the 1920s, was still far from that of a coherent 
group or movement. Anthony Hill has rightly cast doubt on the use- 
fulness of regarding any English artist of that generation as a con- 
structivist."'^ 

This distinction between early constructivism and the international 
constructive movement — for it was the latter that the English artists 
reco^ized and responded to — was by no means overlooked at the time. 
Myfanwy Evans, writing as editor of the magazine Axis in 1936, 
stressed that while Ben Nicholson and Barbara Hepworth concerned 
themselves exclusively with painting and sculpture, an artist such as 
Moholy-Nagy aimed at a more ambitious and visionary goal: ''to build 
with space and to create a new art out of the finds of industry: an 
art which will express public needs by some other means than the 
bronze statue." *i The evidence for Moholy-Kagy's program lay to 
hand in the survey of his work undertaken in 1936 by the magazine 
Telehor, published in Brno. Yet even he had, by this year, turned 
away ftxm grandiose projects and mMtessM hicaself to the specifically 
pictorial investigation of three-dimensionallty that was to occupy him 
for the rest of his life.*'' 

For a few years Britain had been within the orbit of the construc- 
tive movement. Communication had been fostered among the inter- 
national fraternity of artists who had been deprived of their roots in 
the societies that earlier they had sought to transform. Wifli the onset 
of the Second World War, even this limited area of interchange was 
denied to them. Gabo, questioned by Herbert Read in the middle of 
the war about his art, wrote: "I try to guard in my work the image 
of the morrow we left behind us in our memories and foregone as- 
pirations and to remind us that the image of the world can be differ- 
ent." Thirteen years later, when his Bijenkorf Construction had risen 
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over the new Rotterdam, he could have looked back triumphantly to 
this period when it seemed almost fruitless to imagine his sculpture 
in such a context — "where the masses come and go and live and 
work." 

The "constructive trend" of the 1930s had at least been continuous 
with the constructivism of the 1920s, even if it reflected a gradual 
narrowing of horizons in response to the worsening of communica- 
tions and the deterioration of political conditions. Postwar constructive 
art, however, had to come to terms with a tradition that had been 
abruptly curtailed. Not even the loose affiliation of Cercle et Carre or 
Abstraction-Creation could be resurrected on a truly international scale. 
At the same time, the various small movements and artistic figures 
that did emerge could in almost all cases be related to specific strains 
within the overall tradition of international constructivism. 

Gabo and his brother Antoine Pevsner remained unique, as they 
had been in the 1930s, for their links with Russian constructivism. 
Gabo himself stressed the unity of his artistic thought and practice 
over the years and regarded his eloquent lecture on "Constructive 
Realism," delivered at Yale iri 1948, as "a lalrger and more compre- 
hensive clarification" of the principles inherent in "The Realistic 
Manifesto" of 1920. Pevsner, who had lived in Paris since 1927, iden- 
tified himself with the founding of the Salon des Realites Nouvelles in 
1947, and so helped to propagate the new, Paris-centered movement 
that was the successor to the international groupin^^ of the 1930s. 

The primes movers of the Salon des RSalitSs Nouvelles were actually 
those who had been prominent in Abstraction-Creation: in particular, 
Herbin, who became vice-president of the Salon, and Gleizes, Gorin, 
and Pevsner himself. To these artists must be added the name of the 
secretary-general of the Salon, Del Marie, who was working in the 
tradition of neoplasticism. The intention of this group to define their 
relationship to the past was apparent from the very first number of 
the catalogue and yearbook Realites Nouvelles, which was published 
to accompany their exhibitions. Pride of place was reserved to mas- 
ters such as Delaunay, Van Doesburg, Maievich, Eggeling, Lissitzky, , 
Kandinsky, and Mondrian, who were lauded for having "opened the 
way" and provided a "source of inspiration and instruction for the 
young." ^ But as this list deihohstfates, the tradition invoked was . 
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less constructivist than broadly nonfigurative. This was emphasized by 
the chart published In 1948 to show the ancestry of the Salon, in which 
lines were traced back through the modern movement ay fiar a? im- 
pressionism, and the specifically constructivist contribution was simply 
one among many.'* 

Although the Salon des Rcalitcs Nouvcllcs was intended to revive 
the internationalism of the 1930s, it suffered from the fact that Paris 
was no longer the capital of modernist art — for the English-speaking 
nations in particular. The fall of Paris had been noted before the out- 
break of the Second World War, both by the American critic Harold 
Rosenberg and by the Ameiican artist Charles Biederman. In the 
course of a visit to Paris in 1936, Biederman became acquainted with 
the theories of De Stijl and constructivism to a limited extent. But of 
far greater importance was his dissatisfaction with the traditional 
media that European constructive artists had continued to employ. 
His distinctive contribution to the development of constructive ideas 
was to be the revaluation of the relief, not as one medium among 
many, but as a new medium appropriate to the needs of a new art. 

Hiis factor helps to explain the considerable influence of Bieder- 
man's monumental work, Art as the Evolution of Visual Knowledge, 
written in the years 1938 to 1946 and published in 1948. As a histori- 
cal record of the development of constructivism, this work was neces- 
sarily incomplete. Biedeiroari was obliged to rely, during the war years, 
on readily accessible publications such as the Circle anthology, and 
did not become aware of such an artist as Jean Gorin, who shared his 
interest in the relief, until 1947. Nevertheless Biederman's analysis 
offered a complete reassessment of Ihc tradition of modern art. As 
with Realties Nouvelles, the account opened at impressionism. But 
where the French laid emphasis on the mbst general lines of develop- 
ment, and saw as their terminal point the rather less than exci^g 
genre of "nonfigurative art," Biederman insisted on a genuine "evolu- 
tion of vision" in the modern period, which led inexorably from 
Monet and Cezanne to the constructed relief. 

It was above all the force and logic of Biederman's position, rather 
than his works themselves — ^which have only i-ecehtly been seen in 
Europe in any quantity -that accounted for his catalytic influence 
on the European constructive tradition. On the most general level, as 
Victor Pasmore has stated, Biederman was concerned with a reorienta- 
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tion of the "cubist constructive outlook." In a period dominated in 
America by the first manifestatioiis of the action faiitters, and in 
England by ncoromanticisni and the "geometry of fear," this was no 
idle purpose. On a more precise level, Biedermaa was concerned with 
an artistic synthesis, deriving from the twin currents of constructivism 
and De Stijl, which was to center around the notion of the relief as 
the medium of a "new nature vision." 

Biederman's doctrine of "constructionism," known as "structurism" 
from 1952 on. couki therefore he assimilated on a number of different 
levels. And among European artists at any rate, reactions were far 
from uniform. If it is a question of the reanimation of the constructive 
outlook, then Pasmore can be seen as being in Biederman's debt. If 
it is a question of predominant cultivation of the relief, then Pasmore 
must be ruled out, and the case of Anthony Hill becomes more rele- 
vant. If it is a matter of using the relief to establish a "new nature 
vision," then Anthony Hill's intentions do not correspond with Bieder- 
ntan'S. Indeed the Dutch artist Joost Baljeu, who is concerned with 
both the relief and the new vision of nature, must at the same time 
be differentiated from Biederman as far as the character of this new 
vision is concerned. 

It will be evident that the fine distinctions being made at this point 
imply a view of the constructive tradition far less generalized than 
that of the RiSalitis Nttuveties group. Biederman probably deserves the 
credit for reintroducing this vital and contentious clement, but there 
would have been little chance for European artists to define and de- 
fend their own positions if it had not been for Joost Baljeu's magazine. 
Structure, which first appeared in 195<S and ceased publication in 1964. 
It would clearly be inaccurate to describe Structure as narrowly or 
even predominantly constructivist in its appm&<^, since BaYjeu him- 
self wrote in the first issue that the "New Art" was an "outgrowth" 
of several past movements: "the great movements of Impressionism 
and Post-Impressionism . . . Cttbism, Suprematism and Neo-plasticism 
(De Stijl), as well as Constructivism." All the same, it must be em- 
phasized that Baljeu's successive issues on "Art and Nature," "Art 
and Motion," "Art and Mathematics," "Art and Architecture," and 
so on re\ i\ c<l discussion on a level comparable to thai of the pioneers 
of international constructivism among a group of artists working within 
the constructive trend. 
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A majority of the contributors to Structure came from within the 
English-speaicing world, and the magazine itself was published in 
EngHsh. The Continental artists who provided articles were chiefly 
those who had retained strong links with the prewar movements, such 
as the French neoplasticist Gorin and the Swiss Richard Lohse, wlib, 
together with Max Bill, had adopted and extended Van Ddesburg's 
doctrine of concrete art. Structure had no direct connection with the 
rise of new movements that drew to some extent on the constructive 
tradition, such as kinetic art — ^though Kenneth Martin was able to 
show that the laws of constructions were not at variance with the laws 
of cbance and change. Above all. Structure challeilged the aesthetic 
of the Nouvelic Tendance (New Tendency) movement, which had by 
the early 1960s established itself almost as an orthodoxy among yoimger 
constructive-oriented artists. Baljeu's open letter to the Groupe de 
Recherche d'Art Visuel, which appeared in Siructuie in 1962, chal- 
lenged the materialist assumptions of this group, and the whole New 
Tendency, claiming "that it is not by changing the fimctioning of the 
eye (eye-sight) that art changes, hut by the artist's visual understand- 
ing changing in accordance with the changes in life." 

It has been widely held, and emphasized in exhibitions such as the 
1969 Nuremberg Biennale, that the artists and groups associated with 
the New Tendency are the true heirs to the constructive tradition. But 
it is stirely more consistent to refgard their development as "a reason- 
able aesthetic alternative . . . to . . . Constructivism," in Jack 
Burnham's terms."" This is partly because of their predominantly ex- 
perimental approach, their complete rejection of what Max Bill has 
referreil to as "non-changeable, elementary truth." Yet this would 
clearly not debar their alliance with the Russian tradition, if they 
showed any inclinatiori tb extend their notions of design from the 
art work to an architectural scale. In effect, their commitment to an 
aesthetic of "instability" — to quote the Groupe de Recherche d'Art 
"Visuel — ^lends itself much more readily to the modification and dis- 
tortion of existing spaces than to the construction of new ones. Though 
this may have fascinating and even profound results, it ultimately 
fends toward the kind of nihilism that Baljeu has correctly discerned 
in the German Zero group, "which holds that in the end any activity 
or project of man leads to nothingness." This is of course the exact 
contrary of the constructive stance. 
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It would, however, be a gross distortion to suggest that those artists 
belonging to the European kinetic movement, which draws its ances- 
try at least in part t'roni such pioneers as Gabo and Moholy-Nagy, 
should be regarded as altogether outside the constructive tradition. 
Two artists in particular, both based in Paris but Hungarian by birth, 
maintain a close link with the prewar constructive movement while 
elaborating visions of the future that depend radically upon a kinetic 
approach. For Vasarely, who studied under Alexander Bortnyik at the 
Miihely (the Hungarian counterpart of the Bauhaus) before taking 
up residence in Paris, the concern with instability and permutation 
coincides with a desire to organize the basic "cells" tjf Suf eavirdli- 
ment into a "unity of construction" that is also an "aesitlietici unity." 
For Schoffer, who has lived in Paris since 1936, time itself becomes 
a "iMSW raw fliaterial to be molded": "Temporal architecture, or rather, 
the intemporalization of time, constitutes the great problem in which 
space, movement and light will be integrated as constructive elements." 

A final question arises, though it is a question that by its very na- 
ture can receive no definitive answer. To what extent have the artists 
within the constructive tendency succeeded in establishing the "new 
dassical order" anticipated before the modern movement had run its 
course? Compared to the new generation of American minimal artists, 
they do indeed appear classicist in their adherence to absolute formal 
values, based on mathematical constants.'^- Yet it would be a mistake to 
identify the constructive tradition with an overriding dedication to the 
formal and the static. As Van Doesburg anticipated in his treatise 
Classique — Baroque — Moderne, and as the approach of such modern 
artists as Vasarely and Schoffer amply continns, ilic ilialcclical conflict 
between order and chaos, between the static and the dynamic, is by 
no means confined to the Russian pidneers of ConlstfucfiVism. It is be- 
cause of this perpetual and fruitful conflict thai one is led to concur 
with Joost Baljeu's conclusion: that "the constructive approach, the 
oldest in modern plastic expression, is still the youngest today." 
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Naum Gabo aiul Antoine Pevsner: 
The Realistic Manifesto (1920) 



While it would be impossible to explain, in simple terms, the astonish- 
ing development of Russian art in the early twentieth century, it is 

clear at the same time that any discussion of the subject tends to con- 
verge upon one basic problem: To what extent should the Russian 
contribution to the modern movement be viewed as the outcome of a 
native tradition and to what extent as a graft from an alien culture? 
In the case of the Italian futurists, the issue is perhaps more clear. 
The reaction against the arrested development of Italian art and 
voracious ingestion of the French avant-garde tradition could go ktUSd * 
in hand in a culture where so much was held in common with Its 
ne^bors. Russian modernism was perhaps only superficially touched 
by the Italian flurry. The decade of the 1910s may have begun with 
manifestoes of a futurist stamp, but by its close the work of a painter 
such as Malevich and poet such as Khtebnikov testified to a profound 
cleavage between Russia and the West. 

The rise of constructivism in Russia represents at the same time 
the full reeognittem of this cleavage and a hint that it was to become 
less absolute. "The Realistic Manifesto" of Gabo and Pevsner is in 
a sense retrospective, pointing out with unerring accuracy the limita- 
tions of tuMsm and futurism. But it also signifies that the rotes of 
teacher and pupil are about to be reversed. The Russian artist no longer 
simply has nothing to learn from the West; he now has something 
to give. 

Implicit in this new attitude is tk$ situafMn created the Revolu- 

First published on August 5, 1920, by the Second State Prifttitjg House, 
Moscow. This translation by Naum Gabo wis first l^Ublished in GaiiCf: Con- 
structions, Sculpture, Paintings, Drawings, Etfgravings (tendon; ILm^ Hum- 
phries; Cambridge, Mass.: Harvaid UDiveisity Press, I9f7). Copyright © 
1957 by Lund Humphries, Ltd., reprinted by permission of Harvard Uni- 
versity Press and Lund Humphries, Ltd. 
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tion of 1917. Gabo refers to "us who have already accomplished the 
Revolution or who are already constructing and building up anew." 
The ambiguity between social and political revolution is probably in- 
tentional. And the parallel is brought out even more clearly in- Tallin's 
short statement on "The Work Ahead of Us," which e<>nfirms that (he 
co/ijiinrlion of rcvolulion in art and in the state allows the Russian 
artist to envisage the task of "creating a new world." 

For Gabo and Tatlin, the change in the artist's role is initially sem 
in quantitative terms. Instead of continuing,' to work in conventional 
media and on modest proportions, he is able to confront the heady 
prospect of cneafing symbolic embodimenls of the new society m a 
monumental scale. But in the period covered by the passages that 
follow, the artist's role was also to be transformed qualitatively. Re- 
jecting Gabo's view of the independent social function of art, artists 
and theorists drew the implications of Tallin's concern with "the 
forms encountered in our new everyday life." When the term "con- 
structivism" first came into common use «/ the end of 1921, it edUld 
hardly he said to denote the work of a number of arlisis bound to- 
gether by common stylistic properties. It embodied the determination 
Of the artist and the tMmiit to pursue the implications of a marriage 
between art and social revolution, even if this investigation meant a 
revision, or indeed a reversal, of existing conceptions. 

Naum Gabo Was horn in BriansTe, Russia, in 1890: fie niade his first 
constructions in Norway in 1915. He worked in Russia from 1917 
to 192-2, when he left Moscow for Berlin. From around 1936 to 1946 
he lived in England, moving finally to the United States, where he stilt 
lives. His older brother, Anloine Pevsner, was born in Orel. Russia, 
in 1886; he worked with Gabo in Norway from 1916, and returned 
to Moscow with him, but established himself in Paris from 1923 on. 

A third brother. Ale.xei Pevsner, has described the genesis of this 
manifesto, which was written solely by Gabo, although Antoine ap- 
pended his signature. The occasion of publication was an open-air 
exhibition on tlie Tverskoy Boulevard in Moscow at which both 
brothers were represented in addition to several young artists from the 
Vkhutemus (ffigher Technical ArHstie Studios). 

Gabo has amusingly recalled tlial the commissar of the stale print- 
ing and publication department, who was Trotsky's sister, gave per- 
mission for the official publication of the manifesto without reading 
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Naum Gabo: Con- 
Structed Head. 1916. 
(Louise and Walter 
Arensberg Collection, 
The Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art) Gabo 
recently reconstructed 
this work in architec- 
tural steel anti would 
like to execute it on a 
1 0-foot scale. Although 
(here are superficial 
analogies with cubism 
in this piece and in its 
companions from the 
s^me period, Gabo's 
central aim was to 
create a naturalistic im- 
age through the use of 
the stereometric system 
and to combine monu- 
mentality with economy 
in the use of materials. 
(Photo Dr. Fred Block) 




it. She was under the impression that ft favored "realism" in the tra- 
ditional sen.se anil ihcrclore welcomed an aesthetic position to which, 
on closer acquaintance, she found herself to be totally opposed. 

Above the tempests of our weekdays, 
Across the ashes and cindered homes of the past, 
Before the gates of the vacant future, 

We proclaim today to you artists, painters, sculptors, musicians, 
actors, poets ... to you pebple to whom Art is no mere ground for 
conversation but the source of real exaltation, our word and deed. 

The impasse into which Art has come to in the last twenty years 
must be brokisi. 

The growth of human knowledge with its powerful penetration into 
the mysterious laws of the world which started at the dawn of this 
century. 



Naiini Gabi) and Antoine Pevsner: "The Realistic Manifesto." 1920. 
Tliis manifesto was written to accompany an open-air show on the 
Tverskoy Boulevard, Moscow, at which both hioihers were exhibiting. 
Five thousand copies were issued and posted throughout the city. 
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The blossoming of 11 new culture and a new civilization witli their 
unprecedented-in-history surge of the masses towards the possession 
of the riches of Nature^ a surge which binds the people into one 
union, and last, not least, the war and the revohitioii (those purifying 
torrents of the coming epoch), have inade us face the fact of new 
torms of lift-, .ilicady born and active. 

What docs Art carry into this unfolding epoch of human history? 

Does it possess the means necessary for the construction of the new 
Great Style? 

Or does it suppose that the new epoch may not have a new stylo? 

Or does it suppose that the new life can accept a new creation 
which is constructed on the foundatianS of the oM? 

In spite of the demand of the renascent spirit of our time. Art is 
still nourished by impression, external appearance, and wanders help- 
lessly back and forth from Naturalism to Symbolism, from Romanti- 
cism to Mysticism. 

The attempts of the Cubists and the Initurists to hft the visual arts 
from the l^ogs of the past have led only to new delusions. 

Cubism, having started with simplification of the representative tech- 
nique, ended with its analysis and stuck there. 

The distracted world of the Cubists, broken ia shreds by their logi- 
cal anarchy, cannot satisfy us who have already accomplished the 
Revolution or who are already constructing and building up anew. 

One could heed with interest the experiments of the Ciibists, but ane 
cannot follow them, being convinced that their experiments are being 
made on the surface of Art and do not touch on the bases of it, seeing 
plainly that the end result affiiouBts to the same old graphic, to the 
same old volume, and to the same decorative surface as of old. 

One could have hailed Futurism in its time for the refreshing sweep 
of its announced Revolution in Art, for its devastating criticism of the 
past, as in no other way could one have assailed those artistic barri- 
cades of "good taste" . . . powder was needed for that and a lot of 
it but one cannot construct a system of art on one revolutionary 
phrase alone. 

One had to examine Futurism beneath its appearance to realize that 
one faced a very ordinary chatterer, a very agile and prevaricating guy, 
clad in the tatters of worn-out words like "patriotism," "militarism," 
"Contempt for the female," and all the rest of such provincial tags. 
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In the domain of purely pictorial problems, Futurism has not gone 
further thian the rienovated effort to fix on the canvas a purely optical 
reflex which has already shown its bankruptcy with the Impressionists. 
It i$ ol:)vipus now to every one of us that by the simple graphic regis- 
traition of a row of momentarily arrested movements, one cannot re- 
create movement itself. It malces one think of the pulse of a dead body. 

The pompous slogan of "Speed" was played from the hands of the 
Futurists as a great trump. We concede the sonority of that slogan 
ami we quite see how it can sweep the strongest of the provincials 
oil their feet. But a.sk any Futurist how does he imagine "speed" and 
there will emerge a whole arsenal of frenzied automobiles, rattling 
railway depots, snarled wires, the clank and the noise and the clang 
of carouselling streets . . . does one really need to convince them that 
all that is not necessary for speed and for its rhythins? 

Look at a ray of sun . . . the stillest of the still forces, it speeds 
more than 300 kilometres in a second . . . behold our starry firmament 
. . . who hears it . . . and yet what are our depots to those depots of 
the Universe? What are our earthly trains to those hurrying trains of 
the galaxies? 

Indeed, the whole Futurist noise about speed is too obvious an anec- 
dote, and from the inomcnt that Futurism proclaimed that "Space and 
Time are yesterday's dead," it sunk into the obscurity of abstractions. 

Neither Futurism nor Cubism has brought us what our time has 
expected of them. 

Besides those two artistic schools our recent past has had nothing 
of importance or deserving attention. 

But Life does not wait and the growth of generations does not stop 
and we who go to relieve those who have passed into history, having 
in our hands the results of their experiments, with their niistakira and 
their achievements, after years of experience equal to centuries . . . 
we say . . , 

No new artistic system will withstand the pressure of a growing new 
culture until the very foundation of Art will be erected on the real 
laws of Life. 

Until all artists will say with us . . . 

All is a fiction . . . only life ami its laws are authentic and in life 
only the active is beautiful and wise and strong and right, for life 
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does not know beauty as an aesthetic measure . . . efficacious existence 
is the highest beauty. 

Life IcnoWs neither good nor bad nor justice as a measure of 
morals . . . need is the highc>;t and most jnst of all mornls. 

life does not Icnow rationally abstracted truths as a measure of 
cognizance, deed h the highest and surest of trutbs. 

Those are the laws of life. Can art withstand these laws if it is 
built on abstraction, on mirage, and fiction? 

We say . . . 

Space and time are re-born to us today. 

Space and time are the only forms on which life is built and hence 
art must be constructed. 

States, political and economic systems perish, ideas crumble, under 
the strain of ages . . . but life is strong and grows and time goes on 
in its real continuity. 

Who will show us forms more cfTicacious than this . , , who is the 
great one who will give us foundations stronger than this? 

Who is the genius who will tell us a legend more ravishing than 
this prosaic tale which is called life? 

The realization of our perceptions of the world in the forms of space 
and time is the only aim of our pictorial and plastic art. 

In them we do not measure our works with the yardstick of beauty, 
we do not weigh them with pounds of tenderness and sentiments. 

The idumb'Une in our hand, eyes as precise as a ruler, in a spirit 
as taut as a compass . . . we construct our work as the universe con- 
structs its own, as the engineer constructs his bridges, as the mathe- 
matician his formula of the orbits. 

We know that everything has its own essentia] image; t^mir, table, 
lamp, telephone, book, house, man . . . they are all entire ymrlds with 
their own rhythms, their own orbits. 

That is why we in crraliuf; things take away from them the labels 
of their owners . . . all accidental and local, leaving only the reality 
of the constant rhythm Of the forces in them. 

1. Thence in painting we renounce colour as a pictorial element, colour 
is the idealized optical .surface of objects: an exterior and .superficial 
impression oj ihcm; colour is accidenial and it has nothing in com- 
mon with the innermost essence of a thing. 
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We afSrm that the tone of a substance, i.e. its light-absorbing material 
body is its only pictorial reality. 

2. We renounce in a line, its descriptive value; in real life there are no 

descriptive lines, description is On accidental trace of a man on things, 
it is not bound up with the essential life and constant structure of the 
body. Descriptiveness is an element of gfapMc illustration and decora- 
tion . 

We affirm the line only as a direction of the static forces and their 
rhythm in objects. 

3. We renounce volume as a pictorial and plastic form of space; one 
cannot measure space in volumes as one cannot measure liquid in 
yards: look at our space . . . what h it if not one continuous depth? 

We affirm depth as the only pictorial and plastic form of space. 

4. We renounce in sculpture, the mass as a sculptural element. 

It is known to every engineer that the static forces of a solid body 
and its material strength do not depend on the quantity of the mass 
. . , example a rail, a T-beam, etc. 

But you sculptors of all shades and directions, you stiB adhere to 
ihc age-old prejudice that you cannot free the volume of inass. Here 
(in this exhibition) we lake four planes and we construct wiih them 
the same volume Us of four tons of mass. 

Thus we bring back to sculpture the line as a direction and in it 
we affirm depth as the one form of space. 

5. We renounce ike thousand-ymr-old delusion in art that held the 

static rhythms as the only elements of the plastic and pictorial arts. 

We affirm in these arts a new element the kinetic rhythms as the 
basic forms Of our perception of real time. 

These are the flve fvindamental principles of our work sa\d our con- 
structive technique. 

Today we proclaim our words to you people. In the square and on 
the streets we are placing our work convinced that art must not re- 
main a sanctuary for the idle, a consolation for the weary, and a jus- 
tification for the lazy. Art should attend us everywhere that life flows 
and acts ... at the bench, at the table, at work, at rest, at play; on 
working days and holidays ... at home and on the road ... in order 
that the Same to live ^ould not extingea^ in mankind. 

We do not look for justification, neither in the past nor in the 
future. 
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Nobody can tell us what the future is and what utensils does one 
eat it with. 

Not to lie about the future is impossible and one can lie about it at 
wUl. 

We assert that the shouts about the future are for us the same as 
the tears about the past: a renovated day-dream of the romantics. 

A monkish delirium of the heavenly kingdom of the old attired in 
contemporary clothes. 

He who is busy today with the m^TPW is busy doing nothing. 

And he who tomorow will bring us nothing of what he has done 
today is of no use for the future. 

Today is the deed. 

We will account for it tomorrow. 

The past we are leaving behind as carrioti. 

The future we leave to the fortune-tellers. 

We take the present day. 



Vladimir Tatlin, T. Shapiro, I. Meyerzon, and 

Pavel Vinogradov: 

The Work Ahead of Us (1920) 

VUldlfnir Evgrafovich Tatlin wtis born in 188S, either in Kharkov 6t 
in Moscow. He exhibited paintings with a number of Russian artistic 
groups in the years 1911-13 and was closely associated with the painter 
Mikhail Larionov. But his attitudes were transformed in the course 
of a visit to Paris in 1913, when he was able to see the cubist reliefs 

Dated Moscow, December 31, 1920. This tran.slation by Troels Andersen 
et al. was first published in Vladimir Tatlin (exhibition catalogue, Stock- 
holm: Modema Museet, July-September 1968) and is reprinted here with 
permission. 
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of Picasso. On his return he began to work on the series of "counter- 
reliefs" that were the foundation of his constructivist style. 

With the Revohilion Tallin's leading position among progressive 
artists was soon recognized. In 1918 he became head of the Visual 
Arts Department ofNark&mpr&s (Gonimissariat f&r P^trpte's Enlighten- 
ment) and in the following year instructor at the Free Studios in Petro- 
grad. In December 1920, in connection with the meeting of the Eighth 
Soviet Congress, he went to Moscow to reconstruct his model for a 
Monument to the Third International, first exhibited in Petrograd on 
November 8 for the anniversary of the Revolution. It was in Moscow 
thai he produced this short rhanifesto, whith wiaS also signed by two 
students from the Free Studios wlio were assisting him — /. Meycrzon 
and T. Shapiro — and by Pavel Vinogradov, who likewise took part 
in the re-erection. The title commemorates the founding of the Third 
(Communist) International, or Comintern, in 1919. 

After 1920, Tallin himself turned increasingly to the task of achiev- 
ing "^control &vei- the forms encountered in our new everyday life," 
as anticipated in this document. His lust major project was the LetatUn 
flying machine described in "Art Out into Technology" (see p. 170). 
He died in Moscow in 1953. 

The foundation on which our work in plastic art — our craft — rested 
was not tibmegeneous, arid every connection between painting, sculp- 
ture and arcliitecturc had been lost: tlic result was individualism, i.e. 
the expression of purely personal habits and tastes; while the artists, 
in their approach to the material, degraded it to a sort of distortion 
in relation to one or another field of plaslic art. In the best event, 
artists thus decorated the walls of private houses (individual nests) 
and left behind a succession of "Yaroslav Railway Stations" and a 
variety of now ridiculous forms. 

What happened from the social aspect in 1917 was realized in our 
work as pictorial artists in 1914, when "materials, volume and con- 
struction" were accepted as our foundation. 

We declare our distrust of the eye, and place our sensual impressions 
under control. 

In 1915 an exhibition of material models on the laboratory scale 
was held in Moscow (an exhibition of rehefs and contre-relicfs). An 
exhibition held in 1917 presented a number of examples of material 



Vladimir Tallin: Corner Relief, Suspended Type. 1914-15, Tatlin 
visited Picasso in Paris in 1913 and saw his cuhisl reliefs incorporating 
actual objects. His own counterreliefs and corner reliefs were developed 
over the next two \ears and exhibited at the "Tram V" show in 
Petrograd in 1915, where they created a great scandal. 
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combinations, which were the results of more complicated investiga- 
tions into the use of material in itself, and what this leads to: move- 
ment, tension, and a mutual relationship between Itlieni]. 

This investigation of material, volume and construction made it 
possible for us in 1918, in an artistic form, to begin to (SOinbuse ma- 
terials like iron and glass, the materials of modern Classicism, com- 
parable in their severity with the marble of antiquity. 

In this way an opportunity emerges of uniting purely artistic forms 
with utilitarian intentions. An example is the project for a monument 
to the Third International (exhibited at the Eighth Congress). 

The results of this are models which stimulate us to inventions itt 
our work of creating a new world, and wliich call upon the producers 
to exercise control over the forms encountered in our new everyday 
life. 



Nikolai Punin: Tallin's Tower (1920) 



Nikolai Puttin was one of the flrsf critics to champion the "organized' 
methods of conslniclivism as opposed to tJw "hoiub-lliiowing" of the 
early futurists. In the, Petrograd journal Iskusstvo kommuny (Art of 
the Commune), January 1919, he was already championing the no- 
tion that lite principle of utility and the principle of consii uclion were 
not in conflict, and that modern beauty was entirely dependent upon 
their reconciliation. In the last number t>f the magazirte (April 1919), 

From Vesheh/Oegenstand/Objet (Berlin), no. 1-2, March-April 1922; the 
text dates from 1920. This translation and all other translations by John 
Bowlt were made especially for this volume. 
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however, he prophesied the end of art as a separate discipline, which 
would inevitably follow such developments in the theory of aesthetics. 

Punin was aware &f the development of Tatlin's model for the 
Monument to the Third Internationa] from its early stages. It was in- 
deed only in the planning stage when he wrote his first article on it 
in Iskusstvo kommuny, March 9, 1919. Punin claimed that the project 
showed "in what direction the artist is to work, when he has grown 
tired of heroes and busts." In his view, Tatlin was "the most forceful 
md clear-^ighred master of our age" (translation by Andersen, Tatlin 
[exhibition catalogue], pp. 56-57). 

The passage reprinted here first appeared in a pamphlet on the 
monument pttblishxd in 1920. Lissiizky was no doubt eager to feature 
this symbol of the new Soviet art in the first issue of Veshch/Gegen- 
stand/Objet, which appeared in Berlin in March-April 1922. 

In 1919 the Visual Arts Departmiinl of the Commissariat for People's 
Enlightenment commissioned the artist V. E. Tatlin to work out a 
project for a MoiiQAietit to the Third International. The artist, Tatlin, 
immediately set to work and made a model. 

The basic idea of the monument took shape on the basis of an or- 
ganic synthesis ®f arehiteetoral, Sculptural, and painterly principles 
and was to have afforded a new type of monumental construction unit- 
ing creative and utilitarian forms. In accordance with this idea, the 
model of the monument is eatnposed of Ihrec li^ge glass spaces ele- 
vated by a complex system of vertical pivots and spirals. Tnese spaces 
arc located one above the other and are enclosed in different, har- 
monically linked forms. Utilizing mechanisms of a special type, they 
can move at different speeds. The lower space, which has the form of 
a cube, movels on its axis at a speed of one revolution per year and 
is intended for official purposes. Here tonferenfies of llie International 
and sessions of international congresses and of other large official as- 
semblies can take place. The next space, in the form of a pyramid, 
revolves on its axis at a speed of one revolution per month and is in- 
tended for executive purposes (the executive commissariat of the Inter- 
national, the secretariat, and other administrative/ executive organs). 
Finally, the upper cylinder, revolving at a speed of one revolution per 
day, is intended for centers of an informational type: an information 
bureau, a newspaper, offices for public proclamations, pamphlets, and 
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manifestoes— in shdrt, nil llie various mass media tor the international 
proletariat, in particular telegraph, projectors lor a big screen located 
on the axes of a spberieal section, and radio transmitters, whose masts 
rise above the monumenl. One must point out that accortling to Tallin's 
plan, the glass spaces are dependent on double partitions containing 
a vacuum (thermos), which will make it easy to maintain the tem- 
perature within the spaces. Separate parts ol the monument, like all 
the spaces, will be connected to the grounti and to each other solely 
by electric elevators of complex construction; they will be adapted to 
the various rotary speeds of the spaces. These are the technical bases 
of the project. 



Vladimir Tatlin: Model for the Monument to the Third International, 
1920. Tatlin constructed this IS'/z-foot mcidel in what had been the 
mosaic workshop of the Academy of Arts in Peirograd. In this photo- 
graph, takenin Petrograd, Tatlin is the figure facing front. 



Louis Lozowick: VVood^ 
cut of Tallin's Monu- 
ment to the Third In- 
ternational, 1920. The 
schematic buildings in 
the background empha- 
size the fact that Tat- 
lin's project was de- 
signed to be higher than 
the Eiffel Tower. 
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Program of the Productivist Group (1920) 

There is some imcertaiiily over the precise origin of the follov^ing 
manifesto, which has sometimes hegn associated directly with the name 
of Tallin. Gabo 'has underlined that the constnictivist/ productivist 
group, which arose around 1920, was "led by Tatlin." But this pro- 
gram from an exhibition cdtalogite published "several months after 
the Realistic Manifesto" and "as a reply to it" carried only the signa- 
tures of Alexei Rodclienko and his wife, Varvara Stepanova, who had 
organized the exhibition. Trotts Andersen has inf&rtn»i me that Tatlin's 
name is specifically omitted from a list of the imafa- supporters of the 
program given by Jacques TugenklioI'd in the annual Pechal' i revo- 
lutsya (The Press and Revolution) , vol. VII, 1927. 

Rodchenko, who was horn in St. Petersburg in 1891 , was one of the 
Russian artists most ready and able to embrace the new task of design 
for production. Though he was undoubtedly influenced by Tatlin, his 
search for a synthesis of architecture, sculpture, and painting began 
as early as 1917, and in 1919 he made a design for a telephone kiosk. 
From 1920 on he was to take part In a multitude of different profects, 
designing covers for Mayakovsky's magazine Lef, posters for the new 
Soviet cinema, and planning numerous architectural interiors, such as 
that of the Soviet Pavilion at the Paris Internatiomd EXpdsMoM of 
1925. Varvara Stepanova was also closely concerned with the theory 
and practice of production art (see p. xxxii). 

The task of the Constnictivist group is the communistic expression of 

materialistic constructive work. 

Originally published in 1920. This translation was first piiblislied in 
Egyseg (Vienna), 1922, and was reprinted in Gabo: Constructions, Sculp- 
ture, Paintings, Drawings, and Engravings (London: Lund Humphries; 
Cambn4gB, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1957). Copyright © 1957 
by LtUld Humphries, Ltd., reprinted by permission of Harvard University 
Press and Lund Humphries, Ltd. 
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It tackles the solution of this problem on the busis of scientific hy» 
potheses. It emphasizes the necessity of synthetizing ihc ideological 
and formal part so as td direct the laboratory work on to tlie tracks of 
practical activity. 

When the group was first started the ideological part of its pro- 
gramme was as follows: 

1. The sole premise is scientific communism, based on the theory of 
historical materialism. 

2. The cognition of the experimental trials of the Soviets has led the 
group 10 transplant experimental activities from the abstract (tran- 
scendental) to the real. 

3. The specific elements of the group's work, namely "tektonika," 
construction, and "faktura," ideologically, theoretically, and by 
experience justify the changing of the material elements of indus- 
trial-culture into volume, plain [i/c], colour, space, and light. 

These constitute Ihc foundations of the communistic expression of 
materialistic construction. 

These three points form an organic link between the ideological and 
formal parts. 

"Tektonika" is derived from the structure, of communism and the 
effective expJoitatlbn of industrial matter. 

Construction is organization. It ^accepts the contents of the matter 
itself, already formulated. Construction is formulating activity taken 
to the extreme, allowing, however, for further "tektonical " work. 

The matter deliberately chosen and effectively used, without how- 
ever hindering the progress of construction or limiting the ."tektonika," 
is called "faktin-a" by the group. 

Among material elements are: 

1. Matter in general. Recognition of its origin, its industrial and 
productional changes. Its nature and its meaning. 

2. Intellectual materials: liglit, plane, space, colour, volume. 

The Constructivists treat intellectual and solid materials in the 
same way. 

The future tasks of the group are as follows: 
1 . Ideologically: 

(a) Proving by word and deed the incompatibility of artistic ac- 
tivity and intellectual production. 
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(b) The real participation of inteflectual production as an equiva- 
lent element, in building up communist culture. 

2. In practice: 

(a) Agitation in the press, 

(b) Conception of plans. 

(c) Organization of exhibitions. 

(d) Making contact with ail the productive centres and main bodies 
of unified Soviet mechanism, which realize the communistic 
forms of life in practice. 

3. In the field of agitation: 

(a) The group stands for ruthless war against art in general. 

(b) The grotip proves that evolutionary transition of the past's Wt- 
culture into the communistic forms of constructive building is 
impossible. 

The Slogans of the Constructivists 

1. Dovm with att. 
Long live technic. 

2. Religion is a lie. 
Art is a lie. 

3. Kill human thinking's last remains tying it to art. 

4. Down with guarding the traditions of art. 
Long livfe the Constnictivist technician. • 

5. Down with art, which only camouflages humanity's impotence. 

6. The collective art of the present is constructive life. 



From Arf in Production (1921) 



The notion of productivism, or "art m production," which is equated 
with constructivism in the preceding manifesto, can be traced con- 
vincingly before 1920 to the Russian futurist movement of the pre- 
vious decade. The idea that the artist should control the forms of 
everyday life was, after all, a logical derivative of the futurist concern 
with removing the barriers between life and art. As early as December 
1918, the literary critic Osip Brik had written in the futurist magazine 
Iskusstvo kommuny, of which he was editor: "Go to the factories, 
this is the only task for artists." 

The two articles that follow reflect the convergence between futurist 
theory and the new constructivist ideology, later to be reaffirmed by the 
founding of Mayakovsky's magazine Lef . Both were included in a small 
collection entitled Iskusstvo v proizvodstve (Art in Production), which 
was pnhlislied hx tlic Art-Productional Council of the Visual Arts 
Department of Narkompros in 1921. There is a dearth of biographical 
information on ike tivo authors. Btit it is krt&wn that the first article 
was the work of the artist and critic Alexei Vasilevich Filippov (1882— 
1956). The author of the second article, A. Toporkov, reappears sub- 
sequently as a contributor to SA (Sovremennaya Arkhitektura [Con- 
temporary Architecture]) in 1928. 
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I 



A. FiLiPPOv: Production Art 



The psychology of art estalilislies two kiruls of artistic imagination — 
the reproductive and the constructive. The first of these proceeds from 
ready-made forms already existing in nature and life reflects them 
in the representational or distorting mirror of visual art. The second, 
audaciously and actively, contrasts Man's creation with Nature's crea- 
tion by expressing the instinct of life, its beauty and its energy and, 
instead of imitating and reflecting its ready-made forms, creates com- 
pletely new forms as signs and symbols of Man, the conqueror of 
Nature. Over the miltennia of Man's exiistenee the cultural layer of 
the earth's crust has heen rich in the creations of Man's constructive 
imagination; obelislcs and vases, carpets and porticoes, furniture and 
temples, dress and symbols of religion and state — are, in the proto- 
types of their artistic forms, typical representatives of this art. The 
first kind of art we generally call imitative, the second kind we call 
productional, productive art. Artists with a r^foduetive imagmation 
arc irrelevant to active, productional art — in this they arc merely "ap- 
pliers," sticking their sweet. Imitative pictures onto the ready-made 
forms of life. 

After the so-called epoch of the Renaissance and, more precisely, 
with the transition of art into the authority and patronage of academies, 
art became mote aiid more passive and imitatively figurative. The 
conslructi\'e imagination weakened and dried up through lack of con- 
tinuous practice. From a creative point of view the forms of life and 
reality degenerated. Only amid the masses glimmered here and there 
llie sparks of active art engendered by the constructive imagination 
and the joyous need to decorate life. In cities and amid the cultural 

f'roni Iskiiisivo v proizvodstve [Art in Production] (Moscow: Art-Produc- 
tional Coiiricil of the Visual Arts Department of Narkompros, 1921). Trans- 
lated by John Bowlt. 
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elite new phenomena of productive art became rare. Only individual 
artists in the cities attempted to replace the production of duplicates 
of Natufe by a producttonal art of objects nonexistent in Nature. 

With the founding of academies, the convention of taste and of 
aesthetic worship took as its objective the art of easel painting, reflec- 
tive and abstracted from life, in which everything is enclosed within 
the confines of chance and personal caprice — art which has no con- 
tact with life since its incorporeal, reflected beauty is detached from 
the essential. Creative products of the constructive imagination suf- 
feretl the fate of being virtually ignored by society. Soothing theories 
were created about architecture being the art of millennia, which 
misshaped and crysf^ized its forms in imitation of antiiqiitty. Theories 
subservient to established tastes also subdivided art into "pure" and 
■'applied." And the "artists" who sank into the sphere of this "applied 
art" stuck their figurative, reproductive imitations onto old ready-made 
constructive (more often not constructive) forms. 

But HI accordance with the notion of rationality existing in the 
world, ideas and individual attemjits to conceive art and its embodi- 
ment in a different way have long been present. The task of our time 
is, possibly, to formulate this conception and to realize it in practical 
life. 

The aspirations of the new productional art can be formulated by 
applying to artists K. Marx's idea about scientists: artists in varying 
ways have merely depicted the world but their task is to change it. 

These ideas, once introduced into life, will inevitably collide with 
the backward tastes of the intellectual masses and the many still ex- 
isting orthodox professional painters of the old order. The obstinate 
vulgarity and stagnation of these tastes sprang from the badly digested 
scholastic literary ideology of the 1840s: even after Belinsky and prob- 
?&Iy . . . Stasov, it found no new, firm support for its judgments on 
art and for its apprehension of ait and was nurtured only by the 
topical observations of newspaper critics. 

One of the most dangerous of these intellectual judgments, killing 
art by its generality, is the idea of "high" and "pure" art — with its 
weak, pansy inspirers, craftsmen, and performers. Even the obvious 
imitators — ^the artisans passively Gontitiuing to produce pictures with 
a succession of dead, uncreative forms -speak with such aplomb and 
arrogance about everything that is irrelevant to "the sweet little heads 
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of girls from Brittany" that they produce. Here is a conversation that 
toolc place eighteen years ago between the "artist" K. E. Makovsky and 
a St. Petersburg newspaperman — ^is it really so old-fasbioned and atypi- 
cal even nowadays? 

"I hear," observed K. M. not witljout venom, "that some decadent 
artists have undertaken to open a furniture shop or something like 
that in Petersburg. ... I must confess that this doesn't surprise me 
in the slightest. When artists can't paint pictures, then there's nothing 
left for them to do except apply themselves to sofas." 

"But in your opinion, couldn't furniture be a branch of art?" 

"Of course it can, but in that case one can say boots are a branch 
of art. . . . No, if you're an artist, first and foremost paint pictures, 
and if you don't want to paint, then you're not an artist." 

With the standard of this home-baked conception of art, even of 
its representatives, the impoverishment of productive art seems even 
more natural: the railroad station and the theater at present do not 
have their own forms, hut the forms oJ contemporary life, such as the 
automobile and the sewing machine, have completely done without the 
touch of the artist's hand. 

It should be said that our ideas preclude the propagation of any 
dogma concerned with a hierarchy of arts, and abstract easel art as 
creative search and design we accept as positive artistic achievement. 
But today, as young artists become more and more aware of fee neces- 
sity to materialize easel art, as they give greater and keener attention 
to surface and texture in painting (elements always present in products 
of productional-industrial art), this new easel art becomes especially 
close to productional art. And often the fine and easily eradicated di- 
viding line between abstract and productional art can present us with 
a new synthesis and new, joyful, artistic attaiimients. 

In our age of a scientific, materialistic world view when religions 
no longer guide the life of the people and are unable to direct it, the 
only highroad of great art is productional and productive art; and, 
of course, it holds within its new, inexhaustible potentialities of form 
and its immense variety of materials not a decline in standard but an 
artistic upsurge and intensificatioB. 

The art of constructive imagination could be especially close 
to Russia. 

Russia's creative diapaisbrt in the art Of paint, line, and form has 
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already been sufficiently defined over the course of its history: from 
the beginning of its existence as a state Russia has boasted among its 
highest achievements the creation of construction and decoration, 
fabulously beautiful monuments of architecture, utensils and costumes 
of the north, monumental frescoes and icons as part of the church's 
pictorial finery. 

The artificial, unhealthy historical progress of Russia's normal deco- 
rative-constructive development toward reproductive art was dictated 
by the academies; it did not give us equivalent monuments of easel 
art and only stressed how destructive and alien this path was, its 
products hitherto being merely second-rate, provincial, crude lessons 
from the West. And only the new development of Russian art toward 
constructive-creative works that are transforming the very face of 
oiir life can once more present the world with great Russian art. The 
V6ry disintegration of Russian icalily caused by the unprecedented 
social revolution only helps artists in their search for new forms for 
a new way of life. 

Productional art must create and provide a foundation for its own 
creative methods and must break both with intellectual easel art and 
with applied art, which adapt the ready-made forms of the reproduc- 
tive, so-called imitative arts to objects of everyday use. 

Productional art is imderstood, grounded, and introduced into life 
(1) as a higher aspect of the artist's creative effort to organize in new 
forms the outer appearance of life and the complex of objects surr ound- 
ing us, (2) as something created by the essential, vital demands of 
life and by the constructive imagination of the artist-creator, and (3) 
as the comprehension, mastery, and transformation of material. 

Productional art is a whole world view and has hardly been touched 
On in thiBse cursory lines. The accurate and lucid formalization of its 
individual features and points is a task of the immediate future. 
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A. TopoRKOV: Technological and Artistic Form 

I. 

By exerting the nerves and muscles pf visual proof, I shall surely be 
enabled to speak without lyricism and rhetoric, which are always false. 

First of all, a lucid account must be given of the essence of tech- 
nological form, which provides the key to the understanding of artis- 
tic form. 

Technological form is dictated by expediency alone; for example, a 
machine must carry out definite work as economically as possible and 
with the least expenditure of material, energy, and time. Such is its 
task. This is conditioned, first, by the level of knov/ledge, second, by 
the qualities of the material, and third, by the state of technology. 

It is easy to show that these three cotiditions mutually and in turn 
condition each other. One could say that science, which furnishes the 
principles for designing machines, is itself created hy machine^; indeed, 
scientific apparatus promotes discoveries that could never have been 
made without it. Similarly, the material essential for the construction 
of machines is in turn manufactured by machines. All these points 
are strictly coordinate with each other. 

In it.s concrete implementation, technological forni is conditioned 
by them. A definite task is given; it has to be accomplished. A technical 
designer is assigned simply by his aims, his knowledge, and his poten- 
tial to apply them. Technological form comprises nothing more. It 
would seem that aesthetics could have no place within the sphere of 
pure calculation and utility. It is essential to demonstrate clearly why 
such a conclusion is false. 

First of all, one should bear in mind tliat despite the advance of 

From Iskuxsivii v i>roizvodsive [Art in Production] (Moscow: Art-Produc- 
tional Council of the Visual Arts Department of Narkompros, 1921). Trans- 
lated by John Bowlt. 
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technology, despite its ever-growing progress, it has by no means coped 
with its problems up to now; by no means have all the forces of Nature 
been tamed and subordinated to the cOAsciotis and systematic will of 
Man. We are only on the threshold of this development, and before 
us there is a great deal still to be accomplished on this path. The ele- 
mente are still at liberty, matter is still unconquered. Hie ^dctory 
over Nature is the task of the future, of tomorrow, but not of today. 

Technological form does not wholly and completely shape an ob- 
ject; much remains in it that is unshaped, elemental, and unchanged. 
It is not difficult to show that Nature will never be completely con- 
quered by Man's technological creation; in fact, modem technology 
is based on science; even though science penetrates Nature's secrets 
and establishes new laws and relations between phenomena, the very 
progress of knowledge merely opens up the depths of that which is 
still unidentified; every resolution of a cognitive problem teads us 
merely to the discovery of new problems. The horizon widens as the 
sun rises. The path of knowledge leads into eternity; nowhere is a final 
point given, a limit beyond which it is impossitile to go. Technology, 
based on science, is exactly the same and will never be in a position 
to provide definitive formulas for the mastery of matter, which under 
its influence will forever reveal its still unknown and unapprehended 
qualities Technological design leads into eternity as does scientific 
knowledge. 

The impossibility of giving shape to matter gives Ml scope to a 

new design for it, which is not a technological one. Every machine 
apart from those that are designed technologically, is of necessity de- 
signed in a different way; its appearance, its components, and its con- 
struction arc not wholly and completely determined by scientific 
formulas and strict calculations. 

A machine can be a work of art when technological form is inade- 
quate and requires a supplement. In this way many machines manifest 
great beauty: the possibility of such beauty lies in an inadequate tech- 
nological design; art here, as indeed everywhere, is the leader. Calcula- 
tion is possible only on the grounds of wide-awake intuition, and one 
can construct only when one possesses great creative imagination. The ' 
machine, it must be confessed, is not oniy clever, but also fantastic. 

It is essential to dwell on this point. As I have said, technological 
form does not wholly and completely determine an object. Of course. 
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technology has a brilliant history. Its achievements and attainments 
arc striking. Before our eyes the centuries-old dreams oi mankind are 
being realized in a new way. Aeronautics is perhaps the most sig- 
nificant example of this. Undoubtedlv this is the case, and yet one 
can say that modern technology astounds the layman more than it 
does the specialist, who is seeking, wanting, and aspiring toward 
greater things. 

We have only to glance at any volume on the history of mechanical 
engineering to convince ourselves how imperfect were the machines 
that, when they first appeared, seemet! to be a kind of supernatural 
miracle to their contemporaries. The modern miracles of technology 
seem miraculous only to us; in fact, they are timid and naive attempts 
to approach a problem directly and simply. Using the language of 
aesthetic criticism, we would say that technological form leaves many 
gaps. Moreover, technological form is very timid. Usually a machine 
is constructed according to a definite calculation based on scientific 
formulas and data on the resistance of materials, but this calculation 
is never followed wholly; the designer alwa^w enSHres hlinselY and 
doubles, trebles, the strength of the construction — although it would 
be strong enough without all that. All kinds of things might happen. 
Who will guarantee, for example, that the metal contains no cavities 
when it is cast? A flywheel, t]iiite correctly calculated, may neverthe- 
less turn out to be unsuitable for its work; hence it is better to re- 
assure oneself by making it twice as strong. 

n. 

It is not so easy for a person outside technology and industrial life 
to perceive the potential aesthetic design of technically designed ob- 
jeets. 

We are hypnotized too much by the particulars of our predominantly 
intellectual culture. Our ideals and values are to a great extent inherited 
by us from the remote past; our souls remain medieval. For most 
people technology is an indifferent extrinsic instrument. 

The futurists coined an undeniably successful word in labeling 
these tendencies of contemporary society "pass€iane." 

People today are essentially "last year's people," Contemporary cul- 
ture is divided, an enemy unto itself, and this is noticeable in its elu- 
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sive details. The Philistine above all values his little house, his little 
bookstand, his little .sofa, and his little vase. He spends his day on 
"business" — at a faetory, at a plant, in a bank, in private or public 
work. This activity goes on within particular conditions. Here at work 
it seems that all objects, all the lurnishings, are adapted to business 
but not to the man; they are indifferent to him. For example, so-called 
American furniture — those various cupboards, revolving shelves, desks, 
registers — are indispensable in work that entails the compiling of com- 
plicated accounts, estimates, and business Cdrriespbiiden(%. But, of 
course, he usually wants to furnish his private stiiciv in quite a dif- 
ferent way. Here are the required armchairs upholstered in leather with 
heraldic insignia, and a sofa as deep as a grave, and some kind of bust 
(sly or pensive depending on taste); here something intimate, some- 
thing affectionate is required, ^ 

■ Such are the usual tastes. They were created oti&e Upon a tiifie. In 
any case, they are now outdated; they are relevant to the past, thcv 
are an inheritance that hangs over us like fate and prevents us from 
living our contemporary, new life. Let us dismiss them, forget them, 
let us glance afresh at the new aesthetic object, the machine, with the 
eye of the technician, the professional, the designer. Let us attempt 
to define aesthetic form in connection with technological form. 

It is easy to show that what previously appeared to us to be some- 
thing extrinsic, blind, and soulless will appear to us revitalized, full 
of creation, inner energy, and meaning, almost animated. 

In fact, in the eyes of a person alien to technology, the machine 
is first and foremost a mechanism whose whole is conditioned by its 
parts. It is possible to take a clockwork to pieces leaving nothing, 
absolutely nothing behind apart from the wheels, screws, levers, 
springs, etc. Prom these parts a skillful clockmaker can put the clock 
together again. Similarly, a steam turbine ordered from America comes 
to us dismantled; the steam fitter sets it up, joins together the bits 
one by one — and the turbine is ready. We see the machine as a form 
of mechanical, extrinsic, blind necessity; in this it is in opposition to 
man who works, produces, and creates guided by an intrinsic sense; it 
is in opposition to an organism whose parts are conditioned by the 
whole; it is in opposition to life itself. We cannot live with the ma- 
chine, we cannot grow fond of it; it is in opposition to our freedom 
and creativity. 
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Although these words sound convincing, they are essentially false. 
One who speaks like this not only does not understand what a ma- 
chine is, but, one might say, has not even seen it. . . . 

The machine is much more like an animate organism than is 
generally thought. Its parts have no existence prior to the whole; on 
the contrary, they are, of come, conditioned and created by the 
whole. This whole is the creative motive that lies at the basis of con- 
struction. The machine is the word that has become flesh. 

At the basis of the machine lies the creative motive, the living idea 
that cannot be completely analyzed. Neither a plan nor a construction 
can express ultimately the "idea" of a given machine; all its parts — 
the wheels, levels, belts, framies — are merely manifestations of this 
idea; the general motive exists prior to the parts, and they are all con- 
ditioned by it. 

Therefore, we must learn to regard the machine not as something 

dead, something mechanical, but as something animated, organic, 
alive. Moreover, the machines of the present time are alive to a mudi 
greater extent than the people who build them. The principle of in- 
finity is realized in machines; the principle that creates them is in- 
tegral and differential calculation, i.e., the calculation of infinitely large 
and infinitely small quantities. While modem man, if taken individu- 
ally, actually emerges as an extremely limiteil being, the machine ap- 
pears as a power far more impressive, absolute, and purposeful. 

Such a thesis becomes even more obvious to us if we exantiine the 
machine from another point of view, i.e., from the point of view of 
the idea of development. In actual fact, any concrete machine- is 
merely a single point, inseparable from that which precedes it and 
that which follows it. Every machine has its prototype; it is the im- 
provement or modification of a previously existing machine. Each 
engineer contributes very little. For example, the modem form of the 
bicycle did not appear at once; it developed very slowly and con- 
sistently from its primitive forms. Similarly the modern battleship can 
be traced back in its forms to the primitive canoe, the hollowed-out 
piece of oak. 

We must learn to regard the machine not statically, but dynamically. 
Only to the eye of the uninitiated does it repose, lie locked up in its 
motionless form. In fact, this form is in constant movement and flux; 
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this form is alive, and the life of this form animates the machine's 
dead material. 

It is, therefore, neither false nor fortuitous that people working with 

machines have personalized parts of them. The engine driver, fond of 
his steam engine, calls it "Mashka"; to him it is a live being with 
whom he shares his joys and sorrows. This personification is the residue 
of primitive animism and answers an entirely legitimate need. Tn work- 
ing with a machine, a man merges with it in a general rhythm with 
his breath, his heartbeat, and his blood; only in this way does his 
work reach maximum production, and only through this can he come 
to love his work. 

Here, in these feelings, this love, this psychological mood of tech- 
nicians and professionals lies the key to the understanding of the 
machine as an artistic product. Here emerges a new beauty. Here is 
bom a new aesthetic form. 

Art by its very essence has nothing to do with estimates of utili- 
tarian effect, with the laws of Nature, or with mathematical formulas. 
It is the expression of life, a token of love, the spontaneous compre- 
hension of an object, intuition. Art has its source in life, it is its 
continuation and its flowering into beauty. The man who does not 
understand the machine's ultimate purpose with his inner being, for 
whom the machine is merely a dead thing, will never grow to love 
it, will never give it artistic shape. 

There are undoubtedly many vulgar, ugly machines adapted simply 
to fulfilling a specific not very pleasant task, there arc many machines 
that remain on the wrong side of aestheticism, as if their creators had 
lost their aesthetic-creative ability and their machines had been wholly 
determined by their reason, by need and use. They lived by something 
different, their vital interests were directed elsewhere, bitter fate and 
iftitolveney forced them to turn to the machine and technology. 

But understandably, it is not these people who are able to create 
a new life, but those who in some way or other have come to love the 
path they have chosen and, in following it, live fully — ^not only by 
their reason but also by their feelings and by their will; who, by their 
own creativity, participate in the development of our general crea- 

Inventions great and small are not possible without enthusiasm, pas- 
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sion, fanaticism, and freedom. For the real creajtots of our techno- 
logical culture, the material things of this culture are not only objects 
of utility, but iAm immediate ejcperiehce^, evietits in thdi spiritual life. 
Such an attitude toward the machine leads to its aestheticization : there 
are not only expedient machines, but also beautiful machines. At many 
' exhiMtlons prizes are awarded for beautiful motorears, and anyone 
who likes cars is well aware that a car really can be beautiful. 

Of course, nowadays there are already many machines aesthetically 
designed and beaUtlM in the full sente of the word. This nonhuman 
beauty, this new form, is curious, differing as it does profoundly and 
essentially from the forms established in contemporary art. 

It i; interesting to note who first implmented these forms. Not being 
artists' by profession, thev prejudiced acceptance of these forms through 
their own influence; but it was these people — engineers, designers, pro- 
fessional workers — ^who were the first, perhaps unconsciously, to divine 
a new beauty, a new life, where they had previously been inclined to 
see only the art of necessity, utility, and constraint. Love of the ma- 
chine gave birth to the machine's beauty; without this love its finish, 
its color, its polish, and even its form would have remained a void 
aesthetically. The artistic implementation of its motive is manifest in 
the inexorable details. This has been an unconscious impulse, the ger- 
mination of a new life on the ruins of the old. 

By now, it seems to me, the new creative will has sufficiently defined 
itself, but consciousness of it and understanding of it have still not 
been clarified by any means. It is essential to work along these lines. 
The word of liberation must be pronounced. 



Alexei Gan: From Constructivism (1922) 

Alexei Gun's Konslruktivizm {Constructivism} was published in the 
small town of Tver in J923, thOti^h two of its short statements bear 

These excerpts from Konstrukiivizm [Constructivism] (Tver, 1922) have 
been translated by John Bowlt. 
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the dales 1920 and 1921 . Arisint; from the foref>oing program of 
the Produclivisl Group, it is the first attempt to present constructivism 
as a rmvel and coherent ttrtistie ideology. And it is worth emphasiang 

that the rypoi;raphicaI design is integral to this aim. Lissilzky v.vj.v later 
to single out Can in tliis connection, as a producer of books wlio 
worked "in the printing-works itself, along with th4 compositor and 

the machine." Obviously this close relationship between the typographer 
and the worker on the shop floor directly exemplified Gan's view of 
constructivism. 

In addition to his graphic and typographic work, Gan was to he 
associated with the OS A, or Union of Contemporary Architects, 
founded by M. Ginsburg and the Vesnin brothers IH 1925. He de- 
signed the title page of their magazine. SA (standing for Sovremennava 
Arkhitektura [Contemporary Architecture]), which began publication 
in 1926, and contributed critical articles on such topics as "Construc- 
tivism in the Cinema" (see p. 127). 

CONSTRUCTIVISM IS A PHENOMENON OF OUR AGE. IT 
AROSE IN 1920 AMID THE "MASS ACTION" LEFTIST PAINT- 
ERS AND IDEOLOGISTS. 

THE PRESENT PUBLICATION IS AN AGITATIONAL BOOK 
WITH WHICH THE CONSTRUCTIVISTS BEGIN THE 
STRUGGLE WITH THE SUPPORTERS OF TRADITIONAL 
ART. 

Moscow, 1922 



WE DECLARE UNCOMPROMISING 



WAR Cm ART! 

The 1st Working Group of Constmctivists 

1920, 
Moscow 



AHEKCEH 




■I » 'dj*" lili'-l'^fiji'^ 



Cover of Alesei Gan's Constrttethism, 1922. The grouad is wWte, wiBi 
Gan's name in red and the word "Constructivism" in white on a black 
block. 
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LONG I, I VP 



THE COMMUNIST EXPRESSION 



OF MATHRIAI 



CONSTRUCilONS! 

The 1st Working Group of Constnictivists 
1921, 
Moscow 

From: Revolutionary-Marxist Thought in Words and Podagrism 

in Practice 

. . . But the victory of materiallsin in the field of artistic labor is 
<ils() on the eve of its triumph. 

The proletarian revolution is not a word of flagellation but a real 
whip, which expels parasitism from man's practical reality in what- 
ever guise it hides its repulsive beiag. 

The present moment within the framework of objective conditions 
obhges us to declare that the current position of social development 
•fe advancing with the omen that artistic culture of the past is un- 
acceptable. 

The fact that all so-called art is permeated with the most reac- 
tionarj' idealism is the product of atreme individualism; this individual- 
ism shoves it in the direction of new, unnecessary amusements with 
experiments in refining subjective beauty. 

ART 

IS INDISSOLUBLY LINKED: 
WITH THEOLOGY, 

Mf:! -VI'I n Sl( S, 



MYSTICISM. 
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It emerged during the epoch of primeval cultures, when technique 
existed in "the embryonic state of tools" and forms of economy 
floundered in utlcr primitivcness. 

It jiassed through the forge of the guild craftsmen of the Middle 

Ages. 

It was artificially reheated by the hypocrisy of bourgeois culture 
and, finally, crashed against the mechanical world of our age. 

DEATH TO ART! 



It arose NATl-RAI I I- 



DEVELOPED NATURALLY 



AND DISAPPEARED NATURALLY. 



Marxists must work in order to elucidate its 
death scientifically and to fojllijulats jtew 
phenomena of artistic labor within the new 
historic environment of our time. 

In the specific situation of our day, a gravitation toward the tech- 
nical acme and social interpretation can be observed in the work of 
the masters of revolutionary art. 

CONSTRUCTIVISM IS ADVANCING — ^THE SLENDER CHILD 
OF AN INDUSTRIAL CULTURE. 

FOR A LONG TIME CAPITALISM HAS LET IT ROT UNDER- 
GROUND. 

IT HAS BEEN LIBERATED BY— THE PROLETARIAN 
REVOLUTION. 
A NEW CHRONOLOGY BEGINS 



WITH OCIOHI R 25, 1917. 
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TKB EPOeSS OF PRIMEVAL 

AUTHORITARIAN AND 

INDIVIDUALISTIC 

CULTURES 

OF POWER AND SPIRIT 



ON OUR SIDE IS 

THE FIRST CULTURFi 
CMP ORGANIZED LABOR AND INTELLECT! 

Pasf cultures, i.e., cultures of power and spirit, depicted art. "Beau- 
tiful" and "imperishable," it served by Us visual means religion, philoso- 
phy, and all the so-called spiritual culture of the past. 

Art speculatively materialized "spirituality" by illustrating sacred 
history, divine secrets, universal enigmas, abstract joys and sorrows. 
Speculative truths of philosophy, and other childish games of adults 
Whoiiie norms of behavior were determined by the economic conditions 
of society in this or that historical reality. 

The SOCIOPOLITICAL system CONDITIONED BY THE NEW ECONOMIC 
STRUCTURE GIVES RISE TO NEW FORMS AND MEANS OF EXPRESSION. 

The rMFKf,F\'T en rrRF 

■^^^■^^■^■I^^H^HOF LABOR AND INTELLECT 
WILL BE EXPRESSED BY ^^^HHI^HHaHHI 

INTELLECTUAL-MATERIAL PRODUCTION. 

The FIRST SLOGAN OF CONSTRUCTIVISM IS DOWN WI IH SPECULATIVE 

ACTIVI I -1 ' !(' 



i-'l-i- : lilllR PROGRAM 



Dec i.Ai- 



INI. W \R li-.. \;; I 
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Our age is the age of industry. 
And sculpturf. must give way to 
a spatial solution of the object. 
Painting cannot compete with photography. 
The theater becomes ludicrous when 
the outbursts of "mass action" are 
presented as the product of our times. 
Architecture is powerless to halt 
the development of constructivism. 
Constructivism and mass action are 

INDISSOLUBLY linked to the labor SYSTEM 

of our revolutionary way of life. 

TECTOWCS 
TEXTURE 

CONSTRUCTION 

Having preserved the firm m;Ucrial ;ind formal bases of art — i.e., 
color, line, plane, volume, and action — artistic work, materialistically 
intelligible, will rise to the conditions of purposeful activity, and in- 
tellectual-material production will open up new means of artistic, ex- 
pression. 

We should not reflect, depict, and interpret reality but should build 
practically and express the planned objectives of the new actively 
working class, the proletariat, which "is building the foundation of 
future society and is building it in Ihe capacity of a class subject, an 
organized force having a plan and the supreme will power to carry 
out this plan despite all obstacles"! 

And it is now, when the proletarian revolution has conquered, and 
its destructive-creative course is blaz.ing further and further the iron 
paths to a culture organized on the great plan of social production, 
that the master of color and line, the combiner of spatiovolumetrical 
solids, and the organizer of mass action — all must become construe- 
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tivists in the general business of construction and movement of the 
human millions. 

In order to approach this new work, which has never been met with 
in the whole of human history, it is necessary first of all to embark 
on fresh paths of practical searches. 

To find the Communist expression of material Constructions, i.e., 

to establish a scientific base for the approach to cnnstriictinj; build- 
ings and services that would fulfill the demands of Communist cul- 
ture in its transient state, in its flui^ty, in a word, in ali the formations 

of its historical movement beginning with the period of destruction — 
this is the primary objective of intellectual-material production in the 
field of bnilding, i;e., constttictivisttt. 

Its second objective consists in establishing scientific bases for ap- 
proaches to the organization and consolidation of mass labor processes, 
mass movements in all of society's production, i.e., to inatj^irate the 
first planned scheme of living human "mass action." 

These are the basic and primary objectives of intellectual-material 
pf<sduetion in the field of artistic labor. 

If we study the disturbed concrete reality in which we have been 
living since the first hour of the days of October 1917, if we analyze 
step by step the stages of these revolutionary transformations, and if 
we learn the complicated maneuvers of proletarian strategy, we will 
be convinced that we have endured and are enduring so many calami- 
ties ^mply because not everywhere and not always have there been 
and are there any comrades prepared and able consciously to master 
the functions arising spontaneously during revolutionary development. 

This phenomenon affected all fronts of the Revolution. 

We do not mean this or that profession, this or that trade. That's 
not the point. 

Revolution iis the highest form of social transformation, it requires 

specific knowledge and iniriativc that only it possesses. 

It was possible to comprehend this practical truth fully in the Revo- 
lution itself after the many victories and intense efforts to consolidate 
its achievements. 

Similarly, in art profound and significant changes occurred. 

Proletarian October ^ve black earth to the seeds of leftist art. Its 
best and most talented Ci%atOFS came to power. For four years groups 
of specialists small in quantity but important in quality supervised art 
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(hrouphout the country, rebuilding schools and mobilizing forces. But 
even this fortunate atmosphere did not succeed in firmly establishing 
aew forms of artistic expression since the leftist groups did not find 
in (heir midst sociriily conscious revolutionaries. They placed individual 
and prolessional achievements in their craft above the tasks of the 
proletarian revolution. "This was tine main reason for tficir dijwQfall. 

But the Revolution develops &ad intensifies, and along with it the 
innovators of leftist art develop and grow intellectually. 

Intellectual-material production is confronted with this problem: 
by what means, liow to create and educate a group of workers in the 
sphere of artistic labor in order really to cope with and come to grips 
with the everyday proWems that rise before us as if out of the ground 
at every turning in the race of evolution. 

From a formal point of view some of the masters of leftist art 
possess exceptional gifts and sufficient wherewithal to set to work. 
They lack the principle of organization. 

Constructivism is attempting to formulate this. 

It indissolubly unites the ideological with the formal. 

The masters of intellectual-material production in the field of ar- 
tistic labor are collectively embarking on the road of Communist en- 
lightenment. 

Scientific Communism is the main subject of their studies. 
The Soviet system and its practice is the only school of construc- 
tivism. 

The theory of historical materialism through which the construe- 
tivists are assimilating history as a whole and the basic laws and course 
of the development of capitalist society serve them equally as a method 
of studying the history of art. The latter, like all social phenomena, 
is for the constructivists the product of human activity conditioned 
by &m teG^noIogical and economic conditions in wfaicih it aliasB and 
developed. While not having an immediate and direct relaticHi to it, 
they, as production workers, are creating in the process of their gen- 
eral study a sdenee of the history of its formal development. 

We must bear in mind that our present society is one of transition 
from capitalism to Communism and that constructivism cannot divorce 
itself from the basis, i.e., tiie eeonomic life, of our preisettt society; the 
constructivists consider the practical reality of the Soviet system their 
only school, in which they carry out endless experiments tirelessly and 
unflinchingly. 
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Dialectical materialism is for constructivism a compass that indi- 
cates the paths and distant objectives of the future. The method of 
dialectical materialism opens up an unexplored field in tlie planning 
and discovery of new forms of materia! constniclions. This abstrac- 
tion does not divorce it from empirical activity. Constructivism strides 
confidently over the earth while all its essential ideas are to be found 
in Communism. 

In order to single out qualified (in a Marxist sense) practitioners 
and theorettelans of constniedvism, it is essential to channel work 

into a definite system, to create disciplines through which all the ex- 
perimental labor processes of the constructivists would be directed. 

Behind the leftist artists lies a productive }>ath of successful and un- 
successful experiments, discoveries, and defeats. Bv the second decade 
of the twentieth century their innovative efforts were already known. 
Anuing ^ese precise analysis can establish vague but nevertheless per- 
sistent tendencies toward the principles of industrial production: tex- 
ture as a form of supply, as a form of pictorial display for visual 
perception and the search for constructional laws as a form of surface 
resolution. Leftist painting revolved around these two principles of 
industrial production persistently repulsing the old traditions of art. 
The snpreniatists,- abstractionists, and "nonideaists" came nearer and 
nearer to the pure mastery of the artistic labor of intellectual-material 
production, but they did not manage to sever the umbilical cord that 
still held and joined thenn to the traditional art of the Old Believers. 

Constructivism has played the role of midwife. 

Apart from the material-formal principles of industrial production, 
i;e., of texture and of constnicfionat laws, constructivism has given us 
a third principle and the first discipline, namely, tectonics. 

We have already mentioned that the leftist artists, developing within 
the conditions df bourgeois culture, refused to serve the tastes and 
needs of the bourgeoisie. In this respect they were the first revolution- 
ary nucleus in the sphere of cultural establishments and canons and 
violated its sluggish well-being; Even then they had begun to approach 
the problems of production in the field of artistic labor. But those 
new social conditions had not yet arisen within which they would have 
been able to interpret socially and to express themselves thematically 
in the products of their craft. 

The proletarian revolution did this. 

Over the four years of its triumphant advance the ideological and 
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intellectual representatives of leftist art have been assimilating the 
ideology of the revolutionary proletariat. Their formal achievements 
have been joined by a new ally— the materialism of the working class. 
Laboratory work on texture and constructions within the narrow 
framework of painting, sculpture, and senseless architecture uncon- 
nected with the reconstruction of the whole of the isOcial organism has. 
for them, the true specialists in artistic production, become insignifi- 
cant and absurd. 

And while the Philistines and aesthetes together wrtH a 

CHOIR OF LIKE-MINDED INTEI.I ECTUALS DREAMED THAT TIIEY WOULD 
"harmonically deafen" THE WHOLE WORLD WITH THEIR MUSICAL 
ART AND TUNE rrS MERCANTILE SOUL TO THE SOVIET PfrCH; 

WOULD REVEAL WITH THEIR SYMBOLIC-REALISTIC PICTURES OF IL- 
LITERATE AND IGNORANT RUSSIA THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SOCIAL REVO- 
LUTION, AND WOULD IMMEDIATELY DRAMATIZE CoMMUNBM IN THEIR 
PROFESSIONAL THEATERS THROUGHOUT THE LAND 



The positive nucleus of the bearers of leftist art began to line np 
along the front of the revolution itself. 

From laboratoty work the constructiTists have paeed to practical 
activity. 



TECTONICS 



TEXTURE 
AND CONSTRUCnON 

— these are the disciplines through whose help we can emerge from 
the dead end of traditfoinal affs aesOetfci^g pi^ttsionaUsni onto 
the path of purposeful realization of the new tasks of artistic activity 
in the field of the emergmt Communist culture. 

Without art. by means of intellectoal-material production, 

THE CONSTRUCTIVIST JOINS THE PROLF.TARIAN ORDER FOR THE STRUGGLE 
WITH THE PAST, FOR THE CONQUEST OF THE FUTURE. 



/ 
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Boris Arvatov: From Art and Class (1923) 

Boris Arvatov was born in Kiev in 1896 and died in 1940. During the 
1920s, he became a member of the Russian Academy of Sciences 
(Artistic Department). He also worked at Inkhuk (Institute of- Artistic 
Culture) both in A/cvroir and Pclrngrad. In 1923, the year Iskusstvo i 
klassy (Art and Class) was published, he took part in founding Lef and 
was a cosignatory of the first editorial: "Whom Is Lef Alerting?" His 
theorelicaJ work represents one of the most rigorous attempts tO place 
art upon a firm and practical basis in the new revolutionary society. 

From Easel Art 

. . . modem painting has passed from the imitative to the abstract 

picture. This process advanced in two directions. The first of tliem - 
expressionism— . . . was the path on which forms were treated emo- 
tidnally, the path t»f extreme idealistic individualism. 

The second direefion among the so-called abstract painters is quite 
contrary to the first. It is constructivism (Cezanne — Picasso — ^Tallin). 

The radical leading faction of our modern inteltlgentsiai, i.e., the so- 
called technological intelligentsia, has been brought up ili th.e industrial 
centers of our contemporary reality, has been permeated With the posi- 
tivism of the natural sciences— has been "Ainericanized." The spitit of 
action, work, invention, and technological achievement has become its 
own spirit. Whereas the former intelligentsia soared in the cloudy 
heights of "pure" ideology, the new, "urbanized" intelligentsia has 
made the world of objects, material reality, the center of its attention. 
These people wanted first and foremost to build and construct. < 

These excerpts from Iskusstvo i klassy [Art and Class] (Moscow/Petrograd, 
1923), have been translated by John Bowlt. 
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Their feiffesentatives are (for the most part unwittingly) the con- 
structivists. 

The eonstructivists have declared ih&t the creative processing of 
practical materials is Ihe h?s\c. even the sole, aim of art. They have 
widened the applicability ol artistic craftsmanship by introducing into 
ieascl eompositiofts many other materials (apart from paint) that 
hitherto have been considered "iinaesthetic"; stone, tin, glass, wood, 
wire, etc., have begun to be used by artists — to the complete bewilder- 
ment of a society unable to comprehend the aim and meaning of 
such work. 

However, painters once and for all have discarded the illusion of 
perspective ^eause it does not eorrcspond to the actual qualities of 
material, and have switched from the two-dimensional picture to the 
practical three-dimensional construction (Tallin's counterreliefs) . 

It should be noted that easel painting always had material-techno- 
logical significance. All paints, except for the recently invented aniline 
paint, were originally invented by artists and only subsequently came 
to be used in everyday existence, in industry and private life. Easel 
painting was, therefore, an unconscious laboratory of dyestufts. And 
the momentous significance of constructivism lies in the fact that it 
wsts the first to taekle fliis itspect consciously. No less significant is 
the fact that just at the time when our powerful chemical industry 
has undertalcen to perfect paints, artists have simultaneously tamed 
to the color and form of other materials that have been completely 
neglected — not colorific, but constructional, materials. 

A single but decisive step now remains to be taken. 

Indeed. 

The whole difl'erence between the constructivist and the real or- 
ganizer of objects, the engineer or worker, lay in the fact that the 
eonstructivists had been building nonutilitarian forms — all possible 
combinations of paper, fabric, glass, etc. Brought up in the traditions 
of easel painting, the new artist sincerely thought that such creative 
work, of dircci use lo nohoily, had its own, self-sufficienl meaning; the 
new artist spoke of the revolution of consciousness, the revolution of 
taste, etc., imagined that he was creating independent worlds of forms, 
and, consequenth , wallows! in the mire of art for art's sake, remain- 
ing firmly bound to the old easel. 

The October proletarian revolution was necessary; the slogan 
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"Everything for Practical Life," bandied about by the working class, 
was necessary for the constructivists to see the light. 

They realized: 

(1) that the practical, creative processing of materials would in- 
deed become a great organizing force when it was directed toward 
the creation of necessary, utilitarian forms, i.e., objects; 

(2) that collectivism required the replacement of individual forms 
of production (the lathe) by mass mechanized production; 

(3) that the handicraftsman-cum-constructivist would have to be- 
come an engineer-cum-constructor. 

In 1921 — and it is worth noting this year in the history of world 
art — at the conference of the Institute of Artistic Culture in Moscow 
more than twenty of Russia's greatest masters unanimously resolved 
to discard the self-sufficient forms of easel art and to take measures 
for artists immediately to enter industrial production. 

Easel ait died with the society that begot it. 

From The Proletariat and Contemporary Trends in Art 

In painting the new movement began when artists, while still not dis- 
carding representation, began to try to present in their pictures not 
the external appearance of the world, but the constructive forms that 
lie at the basis of visual reality (Cezanne considered the cylinder, the 
sphere, and the cone to he such forms); thanks to this, painting 
adopted its own kind of architectural constructions with the aid of 
paint. This process, df course, had to develop from representation, 
but now the latter has become the occasion for constructive composi- 
tions. Artists gradually adopted abstract painting, withdrawing into 
the study and construction of painterly materials. With the division of 
labor some came to stutlv the problems of voUimc; others, those of 
color; yet others, those of dynamics. The most important thing about 
this is that the artist began tb regard the picture not as a space for 
the ilkisional transmission of objects, but as a practical object. He 
began to process the picture just as a joiner processes a piece of wood. 
In other words, the artist became the organizer of elemental activity, 
of matter, and attempted to construct out of it this or that form inde- 
pendent of the objective that he set himself. The artist began to show 
iHtefeiit in the surface of the picture, its materials (canvas, colors, its 
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properties, etc.), he became, in Iiis own way, a technician, a produc- 
tion worker, and the only thing that revealed the individualist in him 
was the fact that the construction was for him an end in itself. Of 
course, this subjective attitude does not destroy the great objective 
historical significance of the new art that I include under the term 
comtructSvism. 

Another side to the question lies in the fact that after shattering 
the canonized stereotypes of forms idolized like fetishes, artists man- 
aged to pass on to the practical, laboratory attalysis 6f the materials 
from which every forin is constructed. For the first time artistic crea- 
tion was presented with the possibility of independent construction 
based only on scientific knowledge, technical sidll, and the organiza- 
tional objective that artistic creation wished to set itself. The philistinc 
point of view that sees in abstract art the worship of sensual form is 
based on a very gross error. On the contrary, abstract art renounces 
the fetishism of form, replacing it by constructions from the materials 
of whatever has to be constructed at a given moment — whether it is 
the introduction of art into machine production, work on propaganda 
posters, or finally, fresco painting. The important thing here is that, 
for the first time, thanks to the abstract school, which teaches the 
mastery of inaterials in their pure form, the artist can create a f&im 
for a given objective or content not from a stereotype and not photo- 
graphically, but by proceeding from a given concrete case and from 
experimental, laboratory practice. This affords 3ie possibility of artis- 
tic creation, in essence, contemporary, socially, technologically, and 
ideologically useful, profoundly vital and evolutionary. ... 

In the sph^e of arehitecture new art has come to renounce 
aesthetic stylization in imitation of past ages and to ittilize the con- 
temporary mechanized technology of reinforced concrete, steel, and 
glass. The new artists wanted to march in sti^ With contemporary 
technology by transforming its achievements into purposeful simplicity 
and intensive expressiveness. 

In the theater constructivism took as the basis of work movement 
and action, action being manifested in this movement. The theater 
established as its objective not the imitation of everyday life but the 
construction of new fortns. One of its inevitable oiIsbc>dts will be ab- 
stract theatrical art, thanks to which the theater will he presented with 
the opportunity of experimenting with the material elements of its 
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profession (the dynamics, in genera], of light, color, line, volume, 
and, in particular, of tlie human body). And this will permit results 
obtained in the stage laboratory to be transmitted into life, thereby 
reshaping our social, practical existence. The theater will turn into 
an agitetor ot the new life, into a school, into a tribune for creative 
forms. 

In this way, inasmuch as constructivism h riot form but method, 
inasmuch as this method is dependent on collectivization, inasmuch 
as it assumes as a basis the principle of social and technological utili- 
zation of materials, and finally, inasmuch as it sets as its direct objec- 
tive the organization not only of ideas and people but also of objects, 
so constructivism emerges as a historical movement passing from art 
alien to the life of the workers, from benumbed forms, to socially 
vital and cvoliitionally dynamic art, i.e., to art of the proletariat. Apart 
from that, it should be noted that constructivism, in bringing the ar- 
tist and engineer closer, is one of the most characteristic manifesta- 
tions of the historical process that is making the intelligentsia the direct 
leader of society, and, in particular, is changing it on a mass scale into 
a technological intelligentsia. 

Not in \'ain arc abstract artists now going beyond the confines of 
painting and beginning to work on practical materials (stone, wood, 
iroft, glass) and their combinations (counterreliefs, for example), 
which is a simple step toward the artist's participation in industrial 
production: here, being not merely a performer but a constructor- 
inventor, he can give engineering a higher creative form. And, in fact, 
many constructors (e.g., Tallin) are already striving toward a poly* 
technic education with the aim of synthesizing the objectives of the 
engineer and the artist. This alone makes constructivism an art transi- 
tory with regard to proletarian art— which is summoned to expose 
and overcome the basic defects of constructivism: (1) home-made 
individualism of forms, (2) specialization, (3) subjectivity and unor- 
ganized arbitrariness of artists' objectives. 

Hence, constructively significant work on materials must become 
the starting point of proletarian art. This work is not an end in it- 
self, as it is for bourgeois artists, hut a laboratory making the artist 
the master of his trade. Only in this way is it possible to create works 
of art that are uncanonized and independently creative. Only by these 
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means is it possible lor art to penetrate industry not under llie guise 
of "mechanical applied art" but as an organic fusion of the labor 
process and the artistic process of design. Moreover, if, for example, 
a proletarian painter has to paint a revolutionary poster, he will be 
able to create a form appropriate to the given task Or objective Of 
the given poster (the place where it will be put, the time and milieu 
in which it will be seen, the public to whom it will be shown, the ideo- 
logical point that is to be sttiessed ift it, the character of the phenomena 
depicted on it) only when he is capable of using in any way the con- 
structive qualities of pure color, lirie, and other materiak. 

Similarly, the musical roar of our time will allow the proletarian 
artist to work on the design of factory products and, in the theater, 
on the correspondence of this music to the action being presented on 
stage; he will be able to turn the theater into an active instrument for 
re-creating reality and Man; he will be able to make poetry independ- 
ent of the conservatism of skeletal forms and to create works of art 
in whieh form will follow naturally froiti the plattned objective and 
will not be artificially presented as form premeditated and independ- 
ent of objective. In other words, proletarian art will become inde- 
pendent of class only when it discards all stereotyped models, when 
it comprehends art as an active instrument of social construction, and 
when it proceeds not from form, but from the factors that go to make 
a given form. These factors arcs: (1) inaterial, (2) process of pro- 
duction, (3) organizational objective, (4) conditions of perception. 
Hence, the so-called problem of form and content is dismissed as non- 
existent and as falsely presented. If by content one understands 
subject matter, then for the artist this is the same material as every- 
thing else; if by content one understands the ideological aspect of a 
work of art, theii it will either be Incliuded in the organizational pur- 
pose, as one of its elements, or, if fulfilling the role of the organiza- 
tional purpose in one part, it will become in the other, just like the 
subject matter, material for design. Art is nothmg but a higher type of 
any creation, a type of creation harmonious, free, consciously and 
deliberately integral, immediately realizable and immediately appre- 
hensible; its sociobiologieal meaning is expressed in the f aet that only 
art provides the possibility of the complete and synthetic display of 
all the activities of the creative individual or the creative collective. 
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Raoul Hausmann, Hans Arp, 

Ivan Puni, and Laszlo Moholy-Nagy: 

A Call for Elementarist Art (1921) 

What is here termed "iniernatktnat constructivism" derives from two 
distinct points of origin: from the immediate effect of Mussim con- 
structivism on the rest of Europe, and from the operation of more 
long-term causes that predisposed European artists to the Russian 
model. During the First World IVar the dadaists had initiated an inter- 
national movemeal that subverted the traditional categories and sup- 
posed "laws^' of art. With the conclusion of the war, it seemed 
imperative to many artists that the dadaist critique be accepted and 
the laws of art reformulated from firm and objective bases. Most 
characteristic of this trend of thought were the writings of the Dutch- 
man Theo van Doeshurg, who founded the magazine De Stijl together 
with Mondrian in 1917 and made propaganda trips throughout Italy, 
Belgium, and Germany in the next few years. Another symptom of 
this tendency was the founding of the Bauhaus by Walter Gropius in 
1919, with a program paralleling that of the Russian Vkhutemas in 
offering an artistic education based on the fundamental analysis of 
form. 

Despite the efforts of Van Doesburg, it was at first difficult to main- 
tain (he internattonat emphasis of the new art. For example. Van 
Doesbitrg's attempt to attract the English ynriietst painter David Bom- 
berg into the Stijl movement met with no success. And yet the uni- 
versally accessible art based on the clarity of geometrical form that 
Van Doesburg was advocating demanded to be seen in a wider context 
than that of the individual nation or linguistic group. For this reason, ' ( 

From De Stijl (Amsterdam), vol. IV, no. 10, 1922; the text is dated 
Berlin, October 1921. This translation was made by Nicholas Bullock es- 
pecially for this volume. Used by permission of Raoul Hausmann. 
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il i.s not xiirprising lhat the document that fdilows was published 
prominently in De Stijl. Van Doesbuig is not a Signatory, but the ref- 
erence to the need "to reach the STYLW abvi&mly eckms tke pro- 
gram of his t;roiip and his niac;a~inr. just as the "Call for FIrmenlnrist 
Art" anticipates the development in his own position two years later 
(see p . 91) . 

It is worthwhile noting the very diverse orii^ins of the four artists 
who signed this document. Both Raoul Hausmann and Hans Arp had 
been closely associated with the dada nwveMiera, in Merlin and Zurich 
respectively . Ivan Puni wtis a Russian artist who had been associated 
with the futurist and suprematist movements before he left Russia for 
the West around 1P^20. LdszlS M^holy^agy had also been strongly 
influenced by suprematism in his native fluiis^ary. He was to remain 
in Berlin imtil 1923, when he became a master ai the Bauhaus. 

We love the brave discovery, the regeneration of art. Art that is the 
expression of the forces of an epoch. We therefore demand the ex- 
pression of our own time, by an art that can l?e only of our nistking, 
that did not exist before us and cannot continue aftfr us — not a pps* 
ing fashion, but an art based on the uttdeEStancting that art is always 
born anew and does not remain c£»i(eRt with the expression of the 
past. We pledge ourselves to clcmentarist art. It is elemental because 
it does not philosophize, becau.se it is built up of its own elements 
alone. To yield to the elements of form is to be an artist. The ete* 
ments of art can be discovered only by an artist. But they are not to 
be found by his individual whim; the individual does not exist in iso- 
lation, and the artist us6S only those fOrC^ that give artistic form to 
the elements of our world. Artists, declare yourselves for art! Reject 
the styles. We demand freedom from the styles to reach the STYLE. 
Style is never plagiarism. 

This is our manifesto: seized by the dynamism of our time, we pro- 
claim the revision in our outlook brought about by the tireless inter- 
play of fte sOurees of power that mold the spirit and the form of an 
epoch and that allow art to grow as something pure, liberated from 
usefulness and beauty, as something elemental in everybody. 

We proclaim elemental art! Down with the reactionary in artl 
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El Lissitzky and Ilya Ehrrnrurg: 

The Blockade of Russia Is Coining to an End (1922) 

As the previous document suggests, Berlin was in 1921 the meeting 
point of artists from East and West. Until 1923, when it yielded pre- 
eminence to Paris, the German capital harbored a particularly large 
tiumber of Russian writers and artists, among them, Gabo, Pevsner, 
Archipenko, Mayakovsky, Pasternak, and Skhlovsky, At this stctge, 
there was official encouragement from the Soviet gQV^tUment to pub- 
licize the recent artistic developments in Russia. With this end in view, 
El Lissitzky joined the writer Ilya Ehrenburg in founding the maga- 
zine Veshch/Gegenstan'd/Objet, which offered parallel texts in Rus- 
sian, German, and French. The message that the "blockade" of Russia 
was nearly over, which is the sttbject of this initM edit&tiai, implied 
that the fruits of revolutionary experience in the arts could now be 
transtnitted to the rest of Europe. 

El (Lazar Markovich) Lissitzky was born in Polshinok, in the 
Smolensk province of Russia, in 1890, and died in 1941. He was 
trained first as an engineer and later as an architect; his distinctive 
work as an artist dates from 1919, when he became a colleague of 
Malevich at the art school in Vitebsk. It was at this time that he de- 
vised the notion of "proun" — "the interchange station between paint- 
ing and architecture." During the 1920s he developed this notion in 
a number of fields, including graphics, theater design, and architecture. 
Since Lissitzky rejected both Gabo's view of the independent social 
role of aft and the extreme position of Rodchenko and the produc- 



An editorial in Veslich/Gegeiistand/Objet (Berlin), no. 1-2, March-April 
1922. This translation was made by Stephen Bann especially for this 
volume. 
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f;i'M7.s, lie was well suited to be the bridge between Russia and the 

West at this ernriai point. 

'I he appearance of OI>jel is another sign that the exchange of practical 
knowledge, realizations, and "objects" between young Russian and 
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icotl C03H4ATEAbH0« SHOXH, 
KoHcqiio peaKUMi m Hei|l*KGKO« ynop- 

CTBO CkiAbirbi no BC»4y, M B EapORB, 

H a c^HHHyToH c ycroee Poccmr. Ho 
Bce ycHAtin crapoaepoB woryr Autub 
aaueAAUTb opoueee erpoHTeAboTaa 
HOBux i^pu 6bm(ii R Macrepena. 
4nH paapyuieHHit, ocaaw M noaKonoB 

— noaaaii. BoT noievy 

nBEUtb" 



Title page of the first number of Veshch/ Gegenstand/ Ohjet, March- 
April 1922. 
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West European artists has begun. Seven years of separate existence 
have shown that the common ground of artistic aims and Luidcitakings 
that exists in various countries is not simply an effect of chanjse, a 
dogma, or a passing fashion, but an inevitable accompaniment of the 
maturing of humanity. Art is today international, though retaining all 
its local syuipioms and particularities. The founders of the new artistic 
community are strengthening ties between Russia, in the aftermath 
of the mighty Revolution, and the West, in its wretched postwar 
Black Monday frame of mind; in so doing they are bypassing all ar- 
tistic distinctions whether psychological, economic, or racial. Oh\et is 
the meeting point of two adjacent lines of communication. 

We stand at the outset of a great creative period. Obviously re- 
action and bourgeois obstinacy remain strong enough on all sides in 
Europe as well as in disoriented Russia. But all the energy of those 
who cling to the past can only, at the very most, delay the process of 
constructing new forms of existence and communal work. The days 
of destroying, laying siege, and undermining lie behind us. That is 
why Oh]ct w ill de\ ale the least possible amount of space to combating 
the epigones of the academy. The negative tactics of the "dadaists," 
who are as like the first futurists of the prewar period as two peas in 
a pod, appear anachronistic to us. Now is the time tO .build fin ground 
that has been cleared. What is dead will pass away without our help; 
land that is lying fallow does not require a program or a school, it 
needs work. It is as laughable as it is naive to talk nowadays about 
"wanting to throw Pushkin overboard." In the flux of forms binding 
laws do exist, and the classical models need uaxise no alarm to the 
artists of ihe New Age. What we can learn fird.iii Pushkin and from 
Poussin is not how to animate forms that are ossified but the eternal 
laws of clarity, economy, and proportion. Oh]et does not condemn the 
past in the past. It appeals for ihe making of ihe present in the present. 
That is why the immediate vestiges of yesterday's transitional phases 
are inimical to us — symbolism, impressionism, and the rest. 

We hold that the fundamental feature of the present age is the tri- 
umph of the constructive method. We find it just as much in the new 
economics and the development of industry as in the psychology of our 
contemporaries in the world of art. Oh]i't will take the part of con- 
structive art, whose task is not to adorn life but to organize it. 

We have called our review Oh]et because for us art means the crea- 
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tion of new "objects. " Thai explains the attraction that realism, weighti- 
ness, volume, and the earth itself hold for us. But no one shoutd 
imagine in consequence that by objects we mean expressly functional 
objects. Obviously we consider that functional objects turned out in 
factories — airplanes and motorcars — are also the product of genuine 
art. Yet we have no wish to confine artistic creation to these functional 
objects. Every organized work — whether it be a house, a poem, or a 
picture — is an "object" directed toward a particular end, which is 
calculated not to turn people away from life, but to summon them 
to make their contribution toward life's organization. So we have 
tto&ittg in common with those poetis wtio propose in verse that verse 
should no longer be written, or with those painters who use painting 
as a means of propaganda for the abandonment of painting. Primitive 
utilitarianism is far from being our doctrine. Objet considers poetry, 
plastic form, theater, as "objects" that cannot be dispensed with. 

It is with the closest attention that Objet will follow the reciprocal 
relatiem between the new art atid the present agein all fts varied tnani- 
feslations (science, politics, technology, customs, etc.). Wc observe 
that the development of communal activity in the course of recent 
years has been influenced by various phenomena that lie outside the 
so-called pure arts. Objet will, however, investigate examples of indus- 
trial products, new inventions, the language of everyday speech and 
the larigiiage of new^apfers, the gestures bf sport, etc. — in short, every- 
thing that is suitable as material for the conscious creative artist of 
our times. Objet stands apart from all political parties, since it is con- 
cerned with problems of art and not of politics. But that does not mean 
that we are in favor of an art thai keeps on the outside of life and is 
basically apolitical. Quite the opposite, we are unable to imagine any 
creation of new fdrms in art that h mt linked r& the transformation 
of social forms, and understandably, all Ohjel's sympathy goes to the 
young creative forces in Europe and Russia that are constructing llie 
new objects. 

The new collective, international style is a product of work under- 
taken in common. All those who play a part in its development are 
the friends and comrades-in-arms of Obfet 

The fever of construction, as we are experiencing it nowadays^ is 
on such a general scale that work can be found for all. We arfc not 
founding any sects, we are not contenting ourselves with surrogates 
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for the collective in the form of different trends and schools. We aim 
to coordinate the work of all those who are really aiuious to work 
and do not wish to live merely on the investments of previous genera- 
tions. 

Whoever is accustomed not to work but to passive enjoyment, who 
wishes only to consume and not to create, will find Ob\et paltry and 
insipid. 

There will be no philcKophical orientation in Ob)4t, of any elegant 

frivolities. Oh]et is a matter-of-fact organ, a herald of technique, a 
price list for new "objects" and a sketch for objects that have not yet 
been made. 

From the sultry gloom of a Russia that has been bled white and 
from a Europe grown fat and drowsy the battle cry ringvS out: 
An end to all declarations and counterdeclarationsl Make "Ot^lents" 



Congress of 

International Progressive 
Artists (1922) 



The Congress of International Progressive Artists, held in Diisseldorf 
Mojf 29-31, 1922, was a char iign of the widespread desire among 

artists to frame a common policy that would disregard national affilia- 
tions. Yet the following passages, which were published in De Stijl 
a/fer the congress, suggest that what the organization proposed on that 
occasion amounted to little more than an association for mutual con- 
venience — a "financial [rather than] an artists' international." Among 
the most prominent of the artists who obficted to the pr&posied arrange' 
ments were Theo van Doesburg, El Lissitzky, arid Hans Richter. Claim- 
ing that they were in a minority in wishing to put artistic considerations 
first and foremost, they produced individual statements of protest on 
behalf of their respective groups and mai>a7.ines, and combined to make 
a positive declaration of principle under the grouping of the Interna- 
tional Faction of Constructivists (I.F.d.K.). 



A Short Review of the Proceedings 



The Young Rhineland group, along with a number of other German 
groups — the November Group (Berlin), Darmstadt Secession, Dres- 
den Secession, among others — took the initiative in fenning a kind of 
union with the hacking of a majority of medium-sized groups in order 
to set up an International of Progressive Artists. But in this, as in 
everything, there is agreement in theory but not in practice. With their 

From De Stijl (Amsterdam), vol. V, no. 4, 1922. The translation is by 
Nicholas Bullock. 
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fine-sounding manifestoes the leaiders of the French and German 
groups drummed out the following proclamation: 

"founding proclamation of the union of progressive 
international artists" 

"From all over the world come voices calling for a union of pro- 
gressive artists. A lively exchange of ideas between artists of different 
countries has now become necessary. The lines of communication that 
were torn up hy political events are finally reopened. We want uni- 
versal and international interest in art. We want a universal inter- 
national periodical. We want a permanent, universal, international 
exhibition of art everywhere in the world. We want a universal, inter- 
national music festival that will unite mankind at least once a year 
with a language that can be understood by all. 

"The long dreary spiritual isolation must now end. Art needs the 
unification of those who create. Forgetting questions of nationality, 
without political bias or self-seeking intention, our slogan must now 
be: 'Artists of all nationalities unite.' Art must become international 
or it will perish. 

"[Signed:] The Young Rhineland, Diisseldorf; Dresden Secession; 
November Group, Berlin; Uatmlstadt Secession; Creative Group, Dres- 
den; Theodor Diiubler, Flse Laskcr-Scht.iler, Herbert Eulenberg. 
Oskar Kokoschka, Christian Rohlfs, Remain RoUand, Wassily Kandin- 
sky, Han Ryner, Edouard Dujardin, Marcel Millet, Tristan Remy, 
Marek Schwarz, Marcel Sauvage (Groupe I'Albatros), Paul Jamatty, 
Prampolini, Pierre Creixamt, Henri Poulaille, Maurice WuUens, Pierre 
Lariviere (Guilde des Artisans de I'Avenir), Josef Quessnel, Germain 
Delafons (Les Compagnons), Stanislaw Kubicki, A. Feder, Jankel 
Adler, Arthur Fischer." 

Being in the majority, the Unionists thought themselves strong 
enough to win over the minority of really progressive artists to their 
side and to force them to sign the Union proclamation uncondition- 
ally. In true Prussian tradition everybody who did not obey was to 
be thrown out. This provoked a violent reaction from the progressive 
minority. At this point active intervention by the International Fac- 
tion of Construct! vists (Van Doesburg, Lissitzky, Richter) resolved the 
conflict, and the enforeeif signteg of the manifesto was changed to 
simply recording on a list the signatures of those present. 



Group photograph taken at the Congress of International Progressive 
Artists, in Diisseldorf, May 1922. From left to right: Werner Graeff, 
Raoul Hausmann, Theo van Doesburg, Cornelis van Eesteren, Hans 

Richter, Nelly van Doesburg, unidentified figure, FJ I.issitzky. Ruggero 
Vasari, Otto Freundlich, Hannah Hoch, Kurt Seifert, Stanislaw Kubicki. 
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The next thing the Unionists did was to read aloud and applaud the 
program of the Young Rhineland group. Their program . . . consisted 
of no less than 149 paragraphs, devoted almost exclusively to the 
problems of finance and exhibitions and to starting an annual music 
festival and setting up an international periodical (whose appearance 
was announced in the catalogue of the international exhibition at 
Diisseldorf). Next those who had come with the intention of form- 
ing an organization of creative forces, and who put artistic considera- 
tions before everything else, turned against the program. From this 
it was apparent that the whole International was already prepared, be- 
hind the backs of those present (except, of course, the Young Rhiiie- 
land), for the real issue at stake in deciding the aims of the congress: 
to form a group of progressive artists from those present, who collec- 
tively, rather than as individuals, would destroy anything that might 
stand in the way of the development of the creative arts. The TF.d.K. 
(Van Doesburg, Lissitzkyj Richter) v/anted to know first of all what 
kind of tiiternatibnal this would be: was it to be a financial or an 
artists' International? 

In addition they demanded that a committee should be elected from 
everybody present (not just from the Young Rhineland). Everybody 
should then submit his ideas on the way in which the International 
should work to the committee through the secretariat and these would 
then be openly discussed. But again all questions about the character 
of the International were only answered evasively. Even the forma- 
tion of a definite committee was shiftily dealt with. At the twentieth 
point in the 149^paragraph program the speaker (Mr. Wollheim) was 
interrupted by loud protests. Several suggestions were made at this 
point, among them, that a committee should be nominated which 
should then select the program of the Union. At the request of the 
I.F.d.K. a copy of the proceedings was circulated to all present. 

After that the sitting was adjourned and the participants joined for 
a boat trip. 

Second day (May 30) 

.'\flci a speech hy a member of the Young Rhinehuid group and 
the reading of some telegrams, the floor was thrown open to all mem- 
bers of the congress. In this way it was hoped to take acciount of the 
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demands and suggestions of those present. The dadaists, who had been 
protesting continuously from the beginning, declared themselves op- 
posed to the whole character and setup of the congress. Mr. Henryk 
Berlewi (Poland) asked for a clear definition of the term "progressive 
artist." 

One of the French representatives declared France ready tfi hold 
exhibitions of German art provided that the Union would make rea- 
sonable suggestions. Another French representative pointed out the 
necessity for a new romantic movement (protests from the progres- 
sive artists). Mr. Kubicki called attention to the need for a truly 
friendly and brotherly way of working together (applause). By this 
time the congress had lost all sense of leadership and th^ was con- 
tinual shouting going on. The last speakers were Lissitzky, Richter, 
and Van Doesburg. They explained their reasons for attending the con- 
ference in a statement that was interrupted partly by applause, partly 
by protest. This impartial statement of the position of the different 
factions, with its accompanying declaration, printed here in full, was 
given to the Unionists, the French, and the Italian representatives at 
the end of the congress. After that Mr. Raoul Haiismann (dadaist) 
read a protest in both French and German declaring that he was 
neither for the progressives nor for the artists, md &at he was no 
more international than he was a cannibal. He then left the room. 

Mr. Werner GraefF concluded the reply to Van Doesburg with the 
following words: "I am nearly the youngest of all of you and I have 
reached the conclusion that you are neither international, nor progres- 
sive, nor artists. There is therefore nothing more for me to do here." 

This was greeted with loud applause by the I.F.d.K. group. Then 
with intense applause on the one side, and with the boos and cheers 
of the other side, the I.F.d.K. group, the futurists, the dadaists, and 
the majority of others walked out of the Diisseldorf congress buildings. 
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Statement by the Editors of Veshch/Gegenstand/Objet 

1 I come here as representative of the magazine V eshch/ Gegenstand/ 
Objet, which stands for a new way of thinking and unites the leaders 
of the new art in nearly all countries. 

2 Our thinking is characterized by the attempt to turn away from 
the old subjective, mystical conception <rf the world and to create 
an attitude of universality — clarity — reality. 

3 That this way of thinking is truly international may be seen from 
the fact that during a seven-year^p^iod of complete isolation from 
the outside world, we were attacking the same problems in Russia 
as our friends here in the West, but without any knowledge of the 
others. In Russia we have fought a hard but ftaitful struggle to 
realize the new art on a broad .social and political front. 

4 In doing so we have learned that progress in art is possible only 
ia a society that has already completely changed its social structure. 

5 By progress we mean here the freeing of art from its role as orna- 
ment and decoration, from the need to satisfy the emotions of the 
few. Progress means proving and ex^ainfhg that everybody has the 
right to create. We have nothing to do with those who minister to 
art like priests in a cloister. 

6 The new art is founded not on a subjective, but on an objective 
basis. This, like science, can be described with precision and is by 
nature constructive. It unites not only pure art, but all those who 
stand at the frontier of the new culture. The artist is companion 
to the scholar, the engineer, and the worker. 

7 As yet the new art is not always understood; it is not only society 
that misunderstands it, but more dangerously, it is misunderstood 
by those who call themselves progressive artists. 

This statement, delivered by Lissitzky on behalf of Ehrenburg and himself, 
is from De Stijl (Amsterdam), vol. V, no. 4, 1922. The translation is by 
Nicholas Bullock. 
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8 To combat this situation we must join ranks so that we really can 
fight back. It is essentially this fight that unites us. If our aim were 
only to defend the material interests of a group of people called 
artists, we would not need another union, because there are already 
international unions for painters, decorators, and varnishers, and 
professionally we belong to these. 

9 We regard the founding of an International of Progressive 
Artists as the banding together of fighters for the new 
CULTURE. Once again art will ictum to its lormcr role. Once again 
we shall find a collective way of relating the work of the artist to 
the universal. 



Statement by the Stijl Group 

I I speak here on behalf of the Stijl group of Holland, which has 
been set up because of the need to release the potential of mod- 
em art, that is, to solve universal problems in practice. 
II For us the most insportant thing is to give form, to organize 
the means into a unity. 

III This unity can be achieved only by suppiessing subjective arbi- 
trariness in the means of expression. 

IV We renounce the subjective choice of forms, we are working 
toward the use of a universal and objective medium of design. 

V "Progressive artists" are those who fearlessly accept the conse- 
quences of this new aesthetic theory. 
VI Long ago, as early as the war, the progressive artists of Holland 
adopted a theoretical position that was internationally recog- 
nized (cf. the introduction to De Stijl, vol. I, 1917). 
Vll Ihis international exhibition was made possible only by the de- 
velopment of our work. It arose from our experience of work- 
ing. The same needs arose also from the developments of ad- 
vanced artists in other countries. 



From De SlijI (Amsterdam), vol. V, no. 4, 1922. The translation is by 
Nicholas Bullock. 
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VIU In the certainty that the same problems were being taken up in 
every country (and in the fields of science, technology, archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, music, etc.), we published our first 
manifesto as early as 1918. 
IX Tlie manifesto proclaimed the following points: 

Manifesto 1 of De Stijl, 1918 

1 There is an old and a new consciousness of time. 
The old is connected with the individual. 

The new is connected with the universal. 

The struggle of the individual againsl the universal is revealing itself 
in the world war as well as in the art of the present day. 

2 The war is destroying the old world and its contents: individual 
domination in every state. 

3 . The new art has brought forward what the new consciousness of 
time contains: a balance Ijetween the universal and tihe individiial. 

4 The new consciousness is prepared to realize the internal life as 
well as the external life. 

5 Traditions, dogmas, and the domination of the individual are op- 
posed to this realization. 

6 The founders of the new plastic art, therefore, call upon all who 
believe in the reformation of art and dultufe to eradicate these ob- 
stacles to development, as in the new plastic art (by excluding natural 
form) they have eradicated that which blocks pure artistic expression, 
the ultimate consequence of all concepts of art. 

7 The artistis Qf today ha\c been tl riven the whole world over by 
the same conscK)Osges$, and therefore have taken part from an in- 
tellectual point of view in this war against the dotnination of individual 
despotism. They therefore sympathize with all who work to establish 
international unity in life, art, culture, either intellectually or materially. 

8 The monthly editions of De Stijl, founded for that purpose, try to 
set forth the new comprehension of life in a clear manner. Cooperation 
is possible by : 

9 i. Sending, as an indication of approval, name, address, and pro- 
fession to the editor of De Stijl. 

ii. Sending critical, philosophical, architectural, scientific, literary, 
musical articles or reproductions. 

iii. Translating articles in different languages or disseminating ideas 
published in De Stijl. 
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Signatures of the collaborators: 
Theo van Doesburg, Painter 
Robi. van 't Hoff, Architect 
Vilmos Huszar, Painter 



Antony Kok, Poet 
Piet Mondriaan, Painter 
G. Vantongerloo, Sculptor 
Jan Wils, Architect 



X This manifesto grew out of the common endeavor of painters, de- 
signers, architects, sculptors, and poets and was Mithusiastically re- 
ceived by the progressive artists of every country. This demon- 
strated that an international organization was feasible and indeed 
necessary. 



Statement by the Constructivist Groups of Rtnnania, 
Switzerland, Scandinavia, and Germany 

I speak here as the representative of the groups of constructivist artists 
from Switzerland, Scandinavia, Rumania, and Germany. I agree in 
general with the views of El Lissitzky. The work we wish to produce 
as an international poses the same kind of problems that we have 
been trying to solve as individual artists — indeed we have gone beyond 
our own individual problems to the point where we can pose an ob- 
jective problem. This unites us in a common task. This task leads (be- 
yond the scientific methods of investigating the elements of art) to the 
desire for more than just the creation of a better painting or a better 
piece of sculpture: to reality itself. 

Just as the feeling for life prevented us from painting like the im- 
pressionists, prevented us from accepting the old, it now makes us 
wish to paint, to build, to create the new reality. 

We had hoped to find this spirit in the International. This spirit 
should generate the strength and the initiative necessary to identify and 
solve the problems of society in their entirety. 

From De Stijl (Amsterdam), vol. V, no. 4, 1922. The translation is by 
Nicholas Bullock. Used with the permission of Hans Rlchter. 
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But to build ;ui International around economics is to misunderstand 
the need for an International. The International must not only support 
its members, but also create and documeat a new attitude. To sbow 
that it is possible to achieve such a new position in a comradely col- 
lective way, using all our strength to create the new way of life we 
so badly need, that is indeed a worthy task! 

But this cannot be achieved if everybody thinks that it is enough 
simply to fulfill his personal ambition in society. We must first under- 
stand that this can be oreated only by a society fliat renounces the 
perpetuation of the private experiences of the soul. 

Neither in open discussion, nor, above all, in what it expects from 
the International, does this congress give any assurance that this point 
of view is shared by the majority. 

If we assumed for a moment that we were agreed in principle, what 
would we do? How could we successfully achieve the intentions of the 
International? 

As a working community! 

We will set ourselves the problems: space, the hcnise, surfaces, 

color, and so on. Because our aim is to make use of each other's work 
and because our work will be criticized only by others who are them- 
selves familiar with the same problems, we will be able to defend only 
that part of our work which is objective, which solves problems; 
this will give everybody a personal interest in the work. If I want to 
build, I need elements that I know to be reliable. There can be no 
excuse for anything that does not clarify the intention behind a piece 
of work; people must not just sympathize, they must understand the 
work. 

You believe that we should choose exhibitions, magazines, and 
congresses as a means of reorganizing society. But if we are so far ad- 
vanced that we can work and make progress collecti^y, kt lis no 
longer tack between a society that does not need us and a society 
that does not yet exist, let us rather change the world of today. In the 
sureness of our mission we represent a real force that has yet to be felt. 

On behalf of the constructivist groups of 
Rumania, Switzerland. Scandinavia, and Germany 
Signed: Hans Richtet 
For Baumann, Viking Eggeling, Janco 
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Statement by the International Faction of Constructivists 

We cmte to Jy&mldott with the firm intention pf creating an Inter- 
national. Yet the following has proved to be the case: 



Unionists 

1 As a basis for organizing the 
Ifltctaational, the Unionists 
prpBPSB the "lively exchange of 
ideas between artists of differ- 
ent countries." 



II There is complete confusion 
over the purpose of the 
Union: should it be a guild to 
represent the interest of the 
artists, or should it provide the 
economic basis for carrying out 
certain cultural intentions? 

Ill There is no definition of the 
term "ptroKresstve artist." Ques- 
tions of this kind were refused 

consideration on the agenda on 
the grounds that the way peo- 
ple tackle the problems of art 
is an entirely personal matter. 



We 

1 CukkI will is not a program and 
cannot therefore be used as the 
basis for the organization of the 
Iaternati6a»l. Oood wilt dis- 
appears just at the moment it 
should be shown toward the 
opposition in the congress. 

II To us it is clear that, first of all, 
our position vis-a-vis the arts 
must be defined and only on 
this basis can economic ques- 
tions be considered. 



Ill We define the progressive artist 
as one who fights and rejects 
the tyranny of the subjective in 
art, as one whose work is not 
based on lyrical arbitrariness, 
as one who accepts the new 
principles of artistic creation — 
the systcmi/ation of the means 
of expression to produce re- 
sults that are iitliversally com- 
prehensible. 



From Dc Stijl (Amsterdam), vol. V, no. 4, 1922. The translation is by 
Nicholas Bullock. Used with the permission of Hans Richter. 
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IV As is evident from the found- 
ing proclamflfioa, die Uoion- 
ists have envisage^ a ^ies of 
undertakings tiiat aim essea" 
tially at creating an infer- 
nationat trade for the exhibition 
of painting. The Union must 
therefore be planning to start 
a bourgeois colonial policy. 



IV We reject tlic present concep- 
tion of an cxhihilion: a ware 
house stuffed with unrelated 
objects, all for sale. Today we 
stand between a society that 
does not need us and one that 
does not yet exist; the only pur- 
pose of exhibitions is to demon- 
strate what we wish to acliieve 
(illustrated with plans, sketches, 
and models ) or what we have 
already achieved. 



From the foregoing it is obvious that an International of progressive 
artists can be founded only on the foUowiiig basis: 

a) Art is, in just the same way as science and technology, a method 

of organization which applies to the whole of life. 

b) We insist that today art is no longer a dream set apart and in 
contrast to &e realities of ihie world. Art must stop being just a way 
of dreaming cosmic secrets. Art is a universal and real expression of 
creative energy, which can be used to organize the progress of man- 
kind; it is the tool of universal progress. 

c) To achieve this reality we must fight, and to fight we must be 
organized. Only by doing so can the creative energy of mankind be 
lib^ted. In this way we can bridge the gap between the most gran- 
diose theories and day-to-day survival. 

THr. ARTISTS OF THF. CONORESS HAVE PROVED THAT IT IS THE. TYRANNY 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL THAT MAKES ITIE CREATION Of A PROGRHSSIVE AND 
UNIFIED INTERNATIONAL IMPOSSIBLE WITH THE ELEMENTS OF THIS 
CONGRESS. 



From the Catalogue of the 
First Exhibition of Russian Art, 
Von Diemen Gallery, Berlin (1922) 



The great exhibition of Russian art that teak place in Berlin in the 

autumn of 1922 marked the apogee of artistic interchange between 
Russia and the West. The works exhibited — posters, architectural de- 
signs, and pottery as well as paintings and constructions-^wiere by no 
means confined to the most recent developments. Rut there were 
sufficient works by artists such as Gabo, Tatlin, Rodchenko, and Lis- 
sitzky to give an idea of the early development of constructivism. 

The commissar in charge of the exhibition was David Shterenberg, 
who provided a Foreword to the catalogue as well as contributing as 
an artist. A left-wing journalist, Arthur Holitscher — who a year earlier 
had published a book entitled Drei Monate in Sovjet-Russland (Three 
Months in Soviet Russia) — provided an analysis of this new art for 
his fellow Germans. The proceeds were officially allocated to "those 
who are starving in Russia." 

At the end of the Berlin showing, the exhibition moved to Amster- 
dam. Lissitzky accompanied it there and renewed contact with Van 
Doesburg and other members of the Stijl group. 



DAvro Shterenberg: Foreword 



During the blockade Russian artists tiled to keep in touch with their 

Western counterparts by issuing proclamations and manifestoes. But 
it is only vvitli Ihe present exhibition that the first real step has been 

From lirsli' nK.v/it/ie Kunstaiis.stclliinf; [First Exhibition of Russian Art] 
(exhibition catalogue, Berlin: Van Dienien (iallcry, 1922). The transla- 
tion was made by Nicholas Bullock especially for this volume. 
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taken to bring the two groups together. In this exhibition our aim has 
been to show Western Europe everything that depicts the story of 
Russian art during the Revolutibn attd the war years. Russian art 
is still young. The great majority of our people first came into contact 
with it after the October Revolution and only then were they able 
to infuse new life into the dead, official art that in Russia, as every- 
where else, was regarded as "high art." At the same time the Revolu- 
tion threw open new avenues for Russia's creative forces. I t gave the 
artist tiie_figp_or^unity^toj:arry_his_id^^^ and the 

^^S_ of the to wns and thus ^o^en^ricljjiis vision with new ideas, the * 
(ttcoratlon of townsTio'dianged by the Revolutronj and the demands 
of the new architeciliiie oaturally calfed into existence new forms of 
creation and construction. The most important of these changes was 
that each artist no longer worked for himself alone, stuck away in a 
comer, but sought the closest contact with the people. They eagerly 
accepted what they were ofTered, greeting it sometimes with en- 
thusiasm, sometimes with sharp criticism. This was the testing ground 
of Russian art. Many MliSte dicl not survive the test and were im- 
mediately forgotten. Odiers, tiowever, emerged tempered and strength- 
ened from the ordeal. They were ap longer co ntent with canvas^they 
rejected the stone coffins that passed for housei^ and they fought to 
ISSh.ap.e the environment for the new society. They would undoubtedly 
have succeeded had the blockade and the war not made their goals 
unattainable. 

The greater part of artistic activity in the first years of the Revolu- 
tion was concerned with the decoration of public spaces. It would 
of course be nonsensical to include this kind of work in an exhibMbn. 

The only works exhibited are those by the different movements that 
have been active in Russia over the last few years. The works of the 
leftist groups illustrate every type of experimental development that 
has led to the revolution in art. At the same time groups that are con- 
cerned mainly with the achievement of certain optical effects are also 
included. Artists of the following Russian groups are represented: the 
Union of Russian Artists (this includes the artists of the older schools), 
the World of Art (Mir Iskusstva), the Jack of Diamonds group (Bub- 
novy Valet), the impressionists, and finally the leftist groups (cubists, 
suprematists, and conslructivisls) . In addition, certain artists are in- 
cluded whose work does not fit the confines of any particular school 
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but is nevertheless of the greatest importance for the development of 
Russian art. Finally, tliere are posters from ttie civil war and works 
from the state porcelain factory, as well as work of students at the art 
schools, where the majority of students rre either workers or peasants. 
We hope that this first visit will not be the last and that our Western 
comraiies, whom we would like to see in Moscow and Petrograd, will 
not be long in coming. 



Arthur Holitscher: Statement 



The dissolution of one epoch, the emergence and beginning of a new 
one, are felt and communiGated more readily by the sensitive aerves 
of artists than by the "real" power of the politicians, the leaders and 
reformers of our economy. (This does not apply to the great leaders, 
the theoretical apostles of revolution; they are true prophets, seers 
gifted with prophetic ability to foresee the future, like artists with 
their control over the elements of space.) 

If one examines the development of art in the last fifty years, one 
cannot hiil be surprised bv the profusion and c|uick succession of 
different movements, of different schools, stormy petrels of the Revo- 
lution, premonitions of the great upheaval that has shaken the world. 

It would be perverse to dismiss the struggles of these different move- 
ments and schools with slighting irony simply as "studio revolutions," 
precisely because it was in "studio revotutipns'' thut fbe real initiators 
of the new developments in art, the leaders driven by their own vision, 
won over their followers. 

la the new order &f art, what really is new and alGEirms the coming 
of the spiritual revolution is sensed first of all. apart from the great 
leaders of art, by a small group of artistically precocious and recherdie 
enthusiastH»itics or poet-critics. Thfeir discovery is shared With a 
circle of connoisseurs, collccloi s and dealers, museum directors avidly 

From Ersre nissische Kunstausslclliinn [First Fxhibition of Russian Art] 
(exhibition catalogue, Berlin: Van Diemen Gallery, 1922), This transla- 
tion was made by Nicholas Bullock especially for this volume. 
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in search of innovation, and with the great, insensate crowd of snobs. 
Revolutionary art is thus sucked down into bourgeois society. It im- 
mediately becomes the object of the wiles of the commercial world, 
of the search for something new, of social anihition; imly in ihc rarest 
cases does it become the object of the pleasure and satisfaction oi 
inner understanding. It is, after all, only the masses who, by imitating 
and speculating without judgment, set the seal of success on the new 
in art It is also this element of success, of the crowd's dull specula- 
tion, which fully or half-consciously spurs on the unsought folIoi;^g 
of every great revolutionary artist to new achievements — which, per- 
haps with subconscious understanding, with the knowledge of theory 
aloae) with the fatefulness of the moment, swings the mood of the 
tliasses, once slow, now capricious. 

Thus it is really revolution, both its good and bad side, that emerges 
from the artist's studio, even if it does not affect the life of the masses 
in any way, even if it does not influence them from afar. In general 
people listen more attentively to those who guide their political and 
economic interests than to those who realize their transcendental 
urges and needs. In a few glorious and isolated periods of art, in 
antiquity, in the Middle Ages, socially periods of enslavement for the 
masses, the community played a larger part in tbe erftative works of a 
few illustrious contemporaries; today we no Ipnger understand the 
way in which a Praxiteles, the cathedral builders, a Michelangelo or 
a Durer worked. In those disiaiii times the great artist still had the 
power to change and to cast the times in the image of his own vision, 
of his own convictions. Art possessed the strength to shape the politi- 
cal and economic aspirations of a people. 

We used to believe that if once the foiindatidns of society were 
shaken — that if the most far-reaching upheaval ol our limes came to 
pass — that the revolutionai y artists winild he the first to declare them- 
selves with passionate enthusiasm for the new, for the untried. They 
would spring to its defense and give eye, heart, or hand, give their last 
drop of blood to preserve it. Yet this is only partly true. By and large 
the revolutionary artist is no less shaken than the rest of the indiffer- 
ent majority by the incisive effect of the Revolution on the private life 
of individuals in society; he is more than shaken. Only a few, isolated 
people realize that the recent Revolution is at once the explanation, 
cause,, and aim of their involvement, the enthusiasm to which their 
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life has unconsciously been attuned for so long. These few, the select, 
singled out both as human beings and as artists, enter active politics 
and serve the destiny of the people from tbeir inner conviction. They 
forget their own individuality, which is of course only a result of the 
tyrannical isolation in which bourgeois society suspends its court jest- 
ers. They attempt to link up with the masses, whom they have listened 
to for so long in their need and in their enthusiasm. The "studio revo- 
lutionaries" stand on the sidelines— they pretend to join in — they 
sabotage. Now that the greatness of the new vision has been brought 
out into the open air of the streets, the squares, the bridges, and the 
barricades, into the vigorous atmosphere of the life of the people, they 
(the studio revolutionaries) crawl away fri^^tened to death into flie 
haze of the oil paint of their studios. Tt is no longer the prophetic 
vision of a single man that carries art forward; now it is the gigantic 
choir of the people's triumphant spirit, the naturd urge Of the spirit 
to rise upward from the primeval depths toward the light of delivered 
humanity. Theory, born and fostered in the studio, the theory of 
schools of art, theory that the passage of time has disclosed to be 
unclear and barely decipherable, is now banished from the purified 
atmosphere of the Victorious Revolution. 

Art conceived at such a time is worthy of considuation tod study. 
Its aesthetic, the analysis of its essence, does not take as its starting 
point the criticism of works from revolutionary epochs of artistic ac- 
tivity. To criticize works of art from the time of the political up- 
heaval, to criticize works that are truly born of the revolution, is to 
be like the historian who must seek to understand the time from, po- 
litical and economic sources. Only those who thansdves cany the 
fire of the Revolution should dare to approach the problems of the 
art of the Revolution. The works they must consider are not to be 
measured by the same scale as that used for the art of protest, for the 
art of regeneration set up in opposition to the old-fashioned. The art 
of the Revoltiflon is revolution. It carries forward the seed of great 
and total revolution. It will create new laws for evaluation. Pouring 
forth from pure springs, it will teach a new aesthetic: to subject one- 
self to the eternal will of worid change, whose visible manifestation 
is social revolution. The aesthetic of the art of the Revoluticm wll 
itself mean revolution, and not a mere segment of the Revolution. It 
win mean the totality of ttie creative forces of an epoch— not an 
isolated aspect of its many possible manifestations. 
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From Introduction 

We now turn to nonobjective painting: first, suprematism. Hiis is 
represented best in the paintings of Malevich, who both in his work 
and in his ideological propaganda is among the most important su- 
prematists and appears to act as their leader. To this group also belong 
Kliun, Rosanova, Popova, Exter, Lissitzky, Drevin, Mansurov, and a 
few of Rodchenko's works. Their paintings are based on rhythms of 
abstract planes that, according to suprematist theory, have their own 
precise laws; it is from these that the great nonobjective movement in 
art has developed. Our suprematists exhibit a whole range of simple 
fdlttls: circles, squares, and the rhythmic play of these elements on 
the canvas. Kandinsky has also adopted the same position although 
he has chosen a different branch of nonobjective art. Both his writings 
and his views on art are already known in Germany. At this point 
we should also mention Tatlin, who was the first in Russia to exhibit 
counterreliefs, where real materials extend in space from the surface. 
In the exhibition, Tatlin is represented by nonobjective works that 
constitute a stage in the transition to productiyist art. His Monument 
to the Third International in Moscow may be regarded as a first step 
in this direction. 

The artistic movements of the left branch out even further: the rep- 
resentatives of one group, completely renouncing the use of canvas, 
are moving toward productivist art and are producing a whole range 
of nonobjective constructional forms that disjilay ao ytiUtaiian charac- 
teristics. Rodchenko belongs to this groups aod he is represented by 
his strong suprematist and constructivist works. He is now moving 
toward a kind of architectonic utilitarian construction. Working in the 
same vein, but nevertheless clearly distinct, are Stenberg, Meduniezky, 
Miturich, Klutsis, Yoganson, Stregeminsky, and others. Rather apart 
is Nathan Altman. With him starts yet another branch of nenfigurative 
art. In the visible composition of the painting he ap{»^»mates the 
actual eonstatctioB of ^e ol^ect and tibus endows it, hi his case, «^th 

Ptom. Erite nua^sehe ^Mmtausmtking [First ^hibitibn of Russian Ait] 
(exhibition ca£dO|iie, Berlin: Van Dieciien Oattery, 1922). This transla- 
tion was made by Nicholas BliUock especially for this volume. 
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a certain social content. His works attempt to influence not only the 
eye but the consciousness of the beholder. The starting point of his 
works is the particular material that he is considering, which he then 
attempts to enrich. 

As against the suprematists, the painter Shterenbefg demonstrates 
in his v\orks that a painting can be organized in a purely painterly 
manner without, however, becoming nonobjective. He is the first to 
build up the painting in contrasting strokes, depicting the basic form 
of an object in such a way that it suggests reality, and in doing so he 
displays the concentrated pictorial content of this object. 

Parallel to the constructlvists is the sculptor Gabo, whose works 
have revolutionized sculpture, for they are no longer "sculptures of^ 
mass" but constructions in space. The system behind Gabo's sculpture 
is based on the diagonal intersections of the planeis of a basic form 
creating a construction in space. In this way space acquires tiepth. Ii 
is interesting to note that Gabo's constructions are not just static, but 
dynamic. In them time too becomes a new element of art. 

There are also a number of works by students at the art schools. 
These are interesting primarily because they show the results of new 
methods of teaching and the use in the schools of new materials de- 
rived from peasant and industrial spheres. The works of the state 
porcelain ^d engraving factories are of great interest as e}{;periments 
with a mass-produced object closely connected with art. TTie section 
on the theater illustrates the works of a luiniber of painters, for ex- 
ample, Yakulov's sketches for Brambilla by Hoffmann, which was pro- 
duced by the Moscow Kamewy Theater. Yakulov was the first, with 
Tatlln, to design stage sets in a constructive way. N. Altman's woi^t 
On Uriel AJcosta for the Jewish Theater in Moscow is a new construcr 
tive sblmioh to the handling of volumes in space. Exter with hep de- 
signs for Romeo and Juliet (at the Moscow Kamerny Theater) btks: 
developed a sculptural arrangement of theater sets using very intense 
colors. Boguslavskaya is represented here in the exhibition by her 
mannequins for the theater. 

In the exhibition there are also a few posters, which in small measure 
illustrate the apjproach of the Russian painters to posters for thfe 
Revolution. 

Naturally these artists are only loosely affiliated with the move- 
ments mentioned. That they have formed closer groups within these 
may be seen from the works exhibited. 



III. 

Constructivism and 
the Little Magazines: 
1923-24 



From Lef (1923) 



Reference has already been made to TJssitzky's founding (with Ehren- 
burg) of the magazine Veshch/Gegensland/Objel in 1922. As his 
widow has remarked: "Periodicals sprouted like mushrooms in those 
days, and like mushrooms they often had only a short existence." 
However, it should not be assumed that, because these publications 
were, often ephemeral, they must be regarded as the mere offscourings 
of contemporary activity in the arts. On the contrary, they were the 
means of bringing the work of different types of artists into relation, 
md so defining a common position, at a stage when the most inde- 
pendent and adventurous practitioners felt it necessary to acquire this 
common foundation of principle. By 1923, both in Russia and in the 
rea of Europe, the eenttal ideas of constructivism were no longer a 
novelty. But the task of bringing these ideas into relation both to the 
practice of the individual artist and to the needs of society was by 
no means complete. 

The two magazines that most effectively illustrate this crucial phase, 
in Russia and in Europe respectively, are Lef and G. Lef (Journal of 
the Left Front of the Arts) was first published in 1923, with a print 
order of 5,000 copies. Mayakovsky later wrote in his autobiography, 
I Myself: 

1923. We organise Lef. Lef is ihe envelopment of a great social 
theme by all the weapons of Futurism. This definition does not ex- 
haust the matter of course — 1 refer those interested to Lef itself. 
Those who united closely together: Brik, Assev, Kushner, Arvatov, 
Tret'yakov, Rodchenko, Lavinsky. . . . One of the slogans, one of 
the great achievements of Lef — the de-aesthetisation of the pro- 
ductional arts, constructivism. 

Richard Sherwood, from ^hose excellent introduction to Lef in 
Form no. 10, the previous passage is quoted, goes on to point out that 
the editoral office of Lef was the second-floor Moscow flat of Osip 
and Lily Brik, "to which people were constantly coming and going, 
and where lengthy discussions were frequently conducted." Osip 
Maksimovich Brik, who was born tn ISSS and Med in 1945, ranks 
with Arvatov, Gan, and Taraboukin as one of the foremost theorists 
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of Russian constructivism. From December 1918 to April 1919 he had 
edited Iskusstvo kommuny, where the junction between futurkm and 
production art was effectively carried tlirouf^h. lie later worked as a 
film writer, notably for Pudovkin's Storm over Asia. But as early as 
1916 he was 'Writing and editing miehs on the theory of poetimi tan-' 
f;ua!^e, thus anticipating; his contribution in the next decade to the 
school of literary critics now known as the Russian formalists. 

Brik made a spirited defense of the formalists, and stressed their 
releviuuc lo Afarxism. in an article for Lcf on "The Sn-Called Formal 
Method." But the article included here has more direct bearing on the 
develdprrteht of c^nstractivism since, in kodchenko, Brik isolates the 
model features of the construrtivist artist and, in particular, under- 
lines his essential points of difference from the mere applied artist. 
In the third extract from Lef, Arvatov embodies another definitton of 
the construclivist artist in action. Anton Lavinsky is portrayed as 
the successor to the Utopian tradition of Thomas More, Fourier, and 
Wiltiam Morris, and so to a heritage of social planning integrally linked 
with that of Marx. 

It is worth bearing in mind that Lavinsky was making "suggestions" 
to the engineer and architect, rather than presenting concrete schemes. 
Around 192!^ there was close contact between the Lef group and a 
group of architects that had formed around A. A. Vesnin, a prominent 
lecturer at the Vkhutemas in Moscow. Architecture constraeiivism 
was to gain considerable momentum of its own with the founding of 
the magazine SA by the Union of Contemporary Architects in 1926. 



Whom Is Lef Alerting? 

This is addressed to us. Comreaies in Lef! 

We iaxesw tbat wej the "left" master craftsmen, are the best workers 

Editorial from Lef (Moscow), no. 1, March 1923. The translation is by 
Richard Sherwood. 
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in today's art. Up to the Revolution we piled up highly correct draft 
plans, clever theoreims, and cunning fdnaalas for the forms of the 

new art. 

One thing is clear: the slippery, globular belly of the bourgeoisie was 
a bad site for building. 

During the Revolution we amassed a great many truths, we studied 
life, we received the task of building a very real structure for the cen- 
turies ahead. A world shaken by the bdomirfg of war and revolution 
is difficult soil for grandiose constructions. 

We temporarily filed away our formulas, while helping to consoli- 
date the days of revolution. 

Now the globe of the bourgeois paunch exists no longer. Sweep- 
ing away the old with the Revolution, we cleared the field for the new 
structures of art at the same time. The earthquake is over. Cemented 
by spilt blood, the U.S.S.R. stands firmly. It is lime to start hig lliinL:s. 
The seriousness of our attitude to ourselves is the one solid founda- 
tion for our work. 

Futurists! 

Your services to art are great, but don't dream of living on the divi- 
dends of yesterday's revolutionary spirit. Show by your work today 
that your outburst is not the desperate wailing of the wounded intelli- 
gentsia, but a struggle, laboring shoulder to shoulder with all those 
• who are straining toward the victory of the commune. 
Constructivists! 

Be on your guard against becoming just another aesthetic school. 

Constructivism in art alone is nothing. It is a question of the very 
existence of art. Constructivism must become the supreme formal en- 
gineering of the whole of life. Constructivism in a performance of 
^epberd% pastorals is h@n$ense. Our ideas must be developed on the 
basis, of present-day things. 

Production artists! 

Be on your guard against becoming applied-art handicraftsmen. 

In teaching the workers learn from the worker. In dictating aesthe- 
tic orders to the factory from your studios you become simply cus- 
teitieFS. Yetit school is the factory floor. 

Formalisis! 

The formal method is the key to the study of art. Every flea of a 
rhyme must be accounted for. But avoid catching fleas in a vacuum. 
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Title page of Lef (Journal of the Left Front of the Arts), no. 1, 1923, 
designed by Rodchenko. 
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Onl>' together with the »3d0logtba1 study ©f art will your work be- 
come not only interesting, but necessary. 
Studmtsl 

Avoid giving out the chance distortions of the dilettante striving 
for innovation, for the "dernier cri" of art. The innovation of the 
diletUinte is a steamsHip on the tegs of a chiefcen. 

Only in craftsmanship have you the right to throw out the old. 

Everyone together! 

As you go from theory to practice, remember your craftsmanship, 

your technical skill. 

Hack work on the part of the young, who have the strength for 
colossal things, is even more repulsive than the hack work of the 
flabby little academics. 

Masters and students of Lef! 

The question of otir very existence is being decided. The very great- 
est idea will perish if we do not mold it skillfully. 
, The most skillful forms will remain black threads in blackest night, 
will evoke merely the aanoyanm and irritation of thosg who stumble 
over them if we do not apply them to the shaping of the present day, 
the day of revolution. 

Le/ is on guard. 

Lef is the diffetider for all inventors. 
Lef is on guaifd. 

Lef will throw off all the old fuddy-duddies, all the ultra-aesthetes, 
all the copiers. 



OsiP Brik: Into Production! 

Rodchenko was an abstract artist. He has become a constructivist 
and production artist. Not just in name, but in practice. 

From Lef (Moscow), no. 1, March 1923, The translation is by Richard 
Sherwood. 
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There are artists who have rapidly adopted the fashionable jargon 
of constructivism. Instead of "composition" they say "construction"; 
instead of "to write" they say "to shape"; instead of "to create" — 
"to construct." Hut thev are all doing the same old thing: little pic- 
tures, landscapes, portraits. Ihere are others who do not paint pictures 
but work in production, who also talk about material, toituie, con- 
struction, but once again out come the very same age-old ornamental 
and applied types of art — little cockerels and llowers or circles and 
dashes. And there are still others who do not paint pictures and do 
not work in production — they "creatively apprehend" the "eternal 
laws" of color and form. For them the real world of things does not 
exist; they wash their hands of it. From the heights of their mystical 
insights they contemptuously gaze upon anyone who profanes the 
"holy dogmas" of art through work in production, or any other 
sphere of material culture. 

Rodchenko is no such artist. Rodchcnko sees that the problem of 
the artist is not the abstract apprehension of color and form, but the 
practical ability to resolve any task of shaping a concrete object. Rod- 
chenko knows that there aren't immutable laws of construction, but 
that every new task must be resolved afresh, starting from the condi- 
tions set by the individual case. 

Rodchenko knows that you won't do anything by sitting in your 
own studio, that you must go into real work, carry your own organiz- 
ing talent where it is needed — into production. Many who have 
glanced at Rodchenko's work will say; 'Where's the constructivism in 
this? Where's he any different from applied art?" To them I say: The 
applied artist embellishes the object; Rodcfaei^Q shapes it. The applied 
artist looks at the object as a place for applying his own ornamental 
composition, while Rodchenko sees in the object the material that 
underlies the design. The applied artist has nothing to do if he can't 
embellish an object; for Rodchenko a complete lack of embellish- 
ment is a necessary condition for the proper construction of the object. 

It is not aesthetic considerations but the purpose of the object that 
defines the organization of its color and form. 

At the moment things ate hard for the construclivist production 
artist. Artists turn their backs on him. Industrialists wave him away 
in annoyance. The man in the street goggles and, frightened, whispers: 
"Futurist!" It needs tenacity and will power not to lapse into the peace- 
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ful bosom of canonized art, to a\ oid skirting to "create" like the "fair 
copy" artists, or to concoct ornaments for cups and handlicrchiefs, 
or daub pictures for cozy diiiitig rObinis and bedtooms. 

Rodchenko will not go astray. He can spit on the artists and Philis- 
tines, and as for the industrialists, he will break through and prove 
to them that only the productional-constructive approach to the ob- 
ject gives the highest proficiency to production. Of course, this will 
not happen quickly. It will come when the question of "quality" 
moves to the forefront; but now, when everything is concentrated on 
"quantity," what talk can there be of proficiency! 

Rodchenko is patient. He will wait; meanwhile he is doing what 
he can — ^he is revolutionizing taste, clearing the ground for the future 
nonaesthetic, but useful, material cultilre. 

Rodchenko is right. It is evident to anyone with his eyes open that 
there is no other road for art than into production. 

Let the company of "fair copyists" laugh as they foist their daubings 
onto the philistine aesthetes. 

Let the "applied artists' delight in dumping their "stylish ornaments" 
on the factories and workshops. 

Let the man in the street spit with disgust at the iron constructive 
power of Rodchenko's construction. There is a consumer who doies 
not need pictures and ornaments, and who is not afraid of iron and 
steel. This consumer is the proletariat. With the victory of the pro- 
letariat will come the victory of constructivism. 



Boris Arvatov: Materialized Utopia 

Towns of the future have existed in the past too: More, Fourier, 
Morris, etc. Yet Lavinsky's project has a quite special new signifi- 
cance. Lavinsky has also created a town of the future. Naturally this 



From Lej (Moscow), no. 1, March 1923. The translation is by Richard 
Sherwood. 
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was only to be expected. Not from Lavinsky. From today's revolution- 
ary artists in general. For Lavinsky, of course, is only one particular 
case. 

The romance of the commune, and not the idyll of the cottage. That 
is the first thing. Second, previously it was only discussed (by Wells 

and others), but Lavinsky has sketched it out plainly. He has drawn 
it in his own style, unusually representational — but what of it?! There 
was just one purpose: to demonstrate, and not to discuss, and the 
purpose has been achieved. Third, and most important: the artist 
wanted to construct. 

One could name hundreds of professors^ academics, and so on who 
did not even "want." Yet architecture turned into form, ornamenta- 
tion, the aesthetic cult of beauty. But what of the engineers? Of course 
they have been building, and still are. They build stmigfatforwardly, in 
modern fashion, on the basis of the latest industrial techniques. But 
there's one odd thing: as long as they occupy themselves with specific 
structures (bridges, cranes, platforms), all goes well; but !^ soon as 
they take on a larger-scale construction, it's enough to make the old 
familiar face of the aesthete peer out from beneath the mask of the 
engineer. Brought up according to the canons of bourgeois art^ the 
engineer is almost always just as much of a fetishist as his blood brother 
the architect. So engineering falls into the sweet embrace of aestheti- 
cism and thereby voluntarily condiBiiins itself either to a narrovnng 
of the problems, or to social conservatism. 

With all these facts in mind, I maintain that Lavinsky's project, 
using engineering in its future dynamics, engineering as a universal 
method, engineering released from beneath the molds of art and subor- 
dinated only to the law of sociotechnical expediency, this project 
strikes at both the artist and the engineer. To the fdraier it saysplainty: 
Hands off the business of life, vok who have remained on Parnassus. 
The latter it summons to revolutionary boldness and to a break with 
traditional aesthetizing, toward the organization of life in all its exten- 
siveness. 

This does not exhaust the significance of Lavinsky's experiment, 
however. Lavinsky is a constructivist. What is constructivism? 
In the past V(4ien the artist set about using his material (paint, etc.). 
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he regarded it only as a means of creating an impression. Such an 
-impression was attained in the various forms of representation. The 
artist "reflected" the world, as people like 10 say. The furious growth 
of individualism broke up representational art. Abstract art appeared. 
And at one and the same time, while some (the expressionists, for ex- 
ample) were highly delighted with such a novelty and, even though 
they did not crawl from the swamp of impressionistic creation, tailored 
it in the style of metaphys!^, others saw in the abstract form a new, 
unprecedented possibility. Not the creation of forms of the supremely 
"aesthetic," but the efficient construction of materials. 
Not the "eftd in itself," but "value of content." 
Replace the word "content" by the word "purpose," and you will 
understand what it's all about. But how can one speak of a "purpose" 
in an abstract construction? Between the construction and the object 
there is a gulf — the same sort as between art and production. But the 
constructivists are still artists. The last of the Mohicans of a form of 
creation divorced from life represent themselves as the finish of the 
end-in-itself nonsense, which eventually revolted against itself. Herein 
lies their great historical significance — and also the tragedy of their 
situation. The crusaders of aestheticism are condemned to aestheticism 
until a bridge toward production can be found. But how can this 
bridge be built in a country where production itself is sGSircely alive? 
Who will turn to the artist, who will permit himself the Itixurjr of a 
gigantic, unprecedented experiment where it is necessary at present 
simply to hold out? And the proffered hand of the constructivist will 
stay hangifflg in mid-air. That is why I do not smile when I look at 
Lavinsky's sketches. Pioneers always hold in their hands just a ban- 
ner, and often a torn one at that. Surely they do not cease to be 
pioneers for that? 

Manilov busied himself with Utopias in his spare time: a little 
bridge, and on the bridge, etc. etc. His Utopias were bom passively. 
The economist Sismondi created Utopias of another sort; it was the 
past that fascinated him. Fourier was also a Utopian; his Utopia was a 
^''revolutionary one. Taking root in the bosom of the historical process, 
such a Utopia becomes a material force that organizes mankind. And 
that is when we can say with a capital letter: Utopia. For who does 
not know that without Fourier and others there would have been no 
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Marx? It is to this particular category of Utopias that Lavinsky's 
project belongs. If a "materialized" Utopia is at present only alMtera- 
tiveiy similar to a "realized" Utopia, then one conclusion must follow: 
Help io realize the path indicated. Or finally: Develop, continue 
further, reform, but do not turn aside. May this individual attempt, 
this romantic leap across the abyss, turn into a collective, deliberate 
collaboration organized on laboratory lines. Abroad (.e.g., in Germany) 
we are already aware of a scries of experiments and projects for a 
future city. These efforts are considerably nearer to present-day West- 
ern resources than is Lavinsky's project to Russian resources. They 
are "simpler," more realizable, more productionlike. But they have 
a bad heredity; with an old architect for a father, and an expression- 
ist painting for a mother, you won't get far beyond aestheticism! 

A city in the air. A city of glass and asbestos. A city on springs. 
What is this — an eccentricity, a modish novelty, a trick? No — simply 
maximum efficiency. 

In the air — to release the earth. Made of glass — to fill it with 
light. 

Asbestos — to lighten the structure. 
On springs — to create equilibrium. 

All right, but as to the circular plan, surely it's that cursed old 
symmetry again? Yes, but not as form; instead, as an economic prin- 
ciple. 

It's marvelous, biit what purpose is there in these strange houses 
rotating? Who will dare say that this is not futurism, the futuristic 
aesthetization of life? In other words, surely this is that same old aes- 
theticism but in a new guise? Such an objection may apply not only 
to the houses; it bf!^ down even more heavily on the unusual ap- 
pearance of the spring and the radio station. This is surely futurism, 
dynamics, a fracture, a con^ibn of planes and lines, antiquated dis- 
placements, all that old assortment of Italian futurist pictorial rubbish. 

Not at all! Because: 

1. The rotation of the buildings pursues the very same everyday object 
as do Japanese houses made of paper. The difference is in the lechnique. 

2. The ^rin^ and the radio are built as they are, and not otherwise, 
in fee name of freedom and economy of space. 

There is still one question, this time the last: Are such systems 
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technically possible? How will theoretical mechanics react to them? 
I do not know. I am ready to assume the worst— that a literal realiza- 
tion of the pi:in in all its details is unthinkable either with today's or 
with any other level of technique. "My business is to make sugges- 
tions," as Mayakovsky declared to the angels. Lavinsky declares the 
very same thing to the engineers, since what has chiefly concerned 
Lavinsky is the social side of the matter — the form of the new life. Let 
the engineers now say (they arc not aiigds, fortunaftdy) what is posi- 
sible and what is not ■possible, how they can amend, and where they 
can amplify. That Would not be useless work. 



From 6 (1923-24) 



Although Theo van Doesburg's magazine De Stijl provided an invalu- 
able forum for international constructivism from 1922 on, it was ml 
completely identified with the ne]v movement. It remained essentially 
the organ of the Stlil group. On the other hand. Hans Richler's maga- 
zine, G, which began publication in July 1923, was explicitly intended 
to be "the organ of the constructivists in Europe." The original idea for 
the m^azime had eome as early as 1920, when Hans Richter invited 
Theo van Doeshiirg to his parents' home in Klein-Kohig. Richter and 
Viking Eggeling were at this time looking for ways of raising money 
to produce their abstract films, and Van Doeshurg suggested that they 
should set up a magazine to publicize their ideas. However, the form 
G eventually took was clearly influenced by the common stand of 
Richter, Van Doesburg, and Lissilzky at the Diisseldorf congress of 
1922. The title itself, standing for Gestaltung (Formation), was sug- 
gested by Lissitzky. And in Richter's words, the "shape of a square 
behind this title honored Dmsburg." 

It was therefore entirely appropriate that the first number of G 
should include Van Doesburg's manifesto on "Elemental Formation." 
This simple yet compelling statement served as a reply to the I.F.d.K. 
call for "the systemization of the means of expression" in the pre- 
vious year. It laid down a system of "ground bases," or elemental 
forms, which were to differentiate firmly among painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. Since this system was rooted in geometrical con- 
stants, it would transcend national frontiers and establish a genuinely 
international constructive method. 

Hans Richter's editorial from the third number of G has a rather 
different emphasis. But it bears directly, from another point of view, 
on the central problem of international constructivism: that of estab- 
lishing and maintaining a unity of purpose and practice among Euro- 
pean artists at a time when postwar conditions and the deterioration 
of the economic situation made the artist's role a peculiarly difficult 
one. Richter recently referred to this editorial from G as "the credo 
of the magazine." 
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Theo van Doesburg: Elemental Formation 



I. 



Two opposing modes of expression must be sharply distinguished: the 
decorative (wMch adorns) and tbe monnmental (or formative) . These 

two modes of expression define two completely diverse conceptions 
of art: that of the past and that of the present. The decorative prin- 
ciple aims at centralization; decentralization characterizes the principle 

of the monumental. Hitherto the evolution of art has run through all 
the stages from individualism to the most extreme generalization. 



Within this tension lies the problem of the new style, of shaping 
the new art. 

According to the decorative conception, creative activity was de- 
pendent on personal taste, discretion, or intuitive assessment of the 
elements of the work of art. This capricious practice, however, was 
not adequate to the requisite of our time: 

PRECISION. 

Those who have understood this demand intellectually, for example, 

believe they overcome the coniradiction In labeling both fanciful and 
speculative procedure a "problem." They maintain that plastic art 
must be a question not of "artistic composition" but rather of "prob- 
lematic construction." I assume that the tlifTerencc between com- 
position (assembling) and construction (synopsis, concentration) is an 
aspect of our time that cannot be underestimated. Yet neither can lead 
to a fruitful monumental art production if we do not agree to the 
elemental means of forming it. 

From G (Berlin), no. 1, July 1923. The translation is by Richard Taylor. 



Individualism 

Decoration 

Past 



Generalization 
The Monumental 

Present 

T^ccentralization 



Centralization 
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Wh wir vQii at Kiinil .VNUngtn Jti fc'lND F tr: : <'i M E 1 1 . unn 
dinc Foidtiiind Unit riit''ti(tMl''l«M«a;-'winn Jit K^riiiiti iirt 
v>dii«l>iliMtlfr muttl iMakflflt; , nWkUtlpktlt li>ua nur Hui DUil- 
pllo dfr Mlllcl tolgcn ui dl«ti Dliilplln [»hrt lur V«r*llg«- 
mrlnriuag d*r Mlllil. Vriallgtmtfndunri 'tr- V. iit; ni^rt lui fif- 



Jn<ll«r<lti Cflljiunt nlAl-tlnla ,)>> 



KuiMII gpgtnCibri listtrn wit Inlgtiltllr. diR dit griiiilliiiddi KbniK 
tfhiri von •iniindei flclicnnl w(rd*n niiiiwn. Qhnt dim arfml* 



Mttii Oti l ilHinqnnillil Ktnwn tu iwnTri. Bii jtlri wgrtn dit G<>l*l' 
lunginitllfl drntllg mU dnttdtr vtimiidil WLi-drn. dnn ni.in tndlliti 





lItlapltriIc^ell Tllighiii DM Kunll in ktlrtt Ki<|.t^cti tMzlpiin unlti- 
wmltn. S« waitiM nur nut tponlantn iinpuhivtn Voiglngtn an In- 
divMuunn. Dm Priiltion, dW ClndCuilgkrlt, dif wk> vom Kuntlwrrk 
vttling«n, 111) dltMthin Wilrntn wli die wijimtrtinnilctir odti Inh- 
iiiufi* Vtf vollkomoinung. wtldit txli {u dtn uiiUinilinj" 



: Aui du cltMinUoa KUUIh widiit dlt mm* Otililiung. 
Ib Ikr wcrdra die varkdilcdiata Einilc ildi •« <u •laandtr 
v«rbalUB, diB (i( Irailudt ilad, Mislamm von (tlcoito- 
lai(r) AuidruiktkraH lu kaXlaUtv, 



Page from the first number of G, My 1923, shdimbg part of Van 
Doesburg's manifesto "Elemental Formation." 

What we demand of art is EXPLlCiTNESS, and this demand can 
never be fulfilled if artists make use of individtialized means. ExpUclt- 
ncss can result only from discipline of means, and this discipline leads 
to the generalization of means. Generalization of means leads to ele- 
mental, monumental formation. 

It would be absurd to assume that all this does not belong to the 

sphere of creative activily. Art is subject to no logical discipline. It 
grows rather out of spontaneous, impulsive precedents within the in- 
dividual. The precision, the explieitnsss, that we require of a work of 
art has the same roots as the scientific or technological perfection ap- 
parent in the nonartistic practical objects around us. In these objects, 
which derive from the needs of daily life, the contemporary artist 
sees that an end has come to impulsive and speculative procedures. 
The age of decorative taste is past, the contemporary artist has en- 
tirely closed out the past. Scientiie and technological consistency force 
him to draw conclusions for his own domain. Creative consistency 
forces him,- into a revision of his nieans, into a systematic making of 
rules, that is, to conscious control of his elemental means of expression. 
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Secondary (auxiliary) means Primary (elemental) means 

Painting: illusion of form Painting: form-time-color 

(object) anecdote, etc. 

Sculpture: illusion of form Sculpture: space-time-line, 

anecdote, etc. surface, volume 

Architecture: closed-form — ' Architecture: space-time-line, 

type, decoration, symbol, etc. surface 

n. 

As early as 1916 we set the first and most important requisite: separa- 
tion of the different realms of formation. In contrast to a slill-rampant 
barpque (even in modern art), we have held that the formative arts 
anist be separstted from each other. Wit hout this sharp division (sculp- 
ture from painting; painting from architecture, etc.) it is impossible 
to cre ate order out of the chaos or to become acquainted with the ele- 
mental means of formation. Until now the means of formation have 
been so intermixed that people finally believed they were indivisible. 
This indefiniteness of means is a remnant of the baroque, in which 
the various arts destroy each other (by spreading over and against 
each other), instead of strengthening themselves through a clear re- 
lationship to each other. 

Out of the elemental means grows the new formation. In it the 
various arts will relate to each other in such a way as to be able to 
develop a maidmum of (elemental) expressive force. 



Hans Richter: G 



G, the "periodical lor elemental formation." owes its existence to an 
overall optimism about the means and possibilities of our time. This 

From G (Berlin), no. 3, June 1924. The translation is by Stephen Bann, 
Used with the permission of Hans Richter. 
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optimism consists before all else in the following: in still having the 
wish to diagnose the possibility of a culture in the unholy chaos of 
our age, in the fundamental disinte^ation ia which we find ourselves, 
with both excess and deficiency of civilization. 

We take our stand less on whatever brilliant individual achieve- 
ments there may be than on the established fact that such achieve- 
ments came about as evidence of a unitary vital instinct. 

It is no accident 

That questions like the industrialization of production, the normaliza- 
tion of the production process, the standardization of production 
problems, and hence generalization to the point of general validity, 
are dominant in every sector of life. 

It is no accident 

That exact scientific methods exist for all sectors of life. 

The more consistently a sector develops today, the clearer this tend- 
ency becomes, the clearer the coherence of the vital process. Even a 
superficial comparison with the last generation's understanding and 
methods of life shows how fondamental is the difference between the 
one world and the other, as regards the direction of the development 
that this one has entered upon and the other pursued previously. 
(Whether this direction will be pursued, and a culture genuinely will 
arise in which all human energies take a place proportionate to their 
functions, we can only answer in the affirmative if we are optimists. 
For the spirit of the Middle Ages, the urge toward self-destruction, 
indolence, obscurantism, and all the organic peculiarities of the human- 
animal nature are fighting for it to remain as it was "in the olden 
days.") 

But indubitably it appears to us that a society that is not striving 
toward attaining a culture, that is, a balance of its energies, must 
perish through an undirected and immoderate growth of these ener- 
gies, and through this alone. But there is no point in trying to solve 
the problem in terms of any allegedly decisive single area; in today's 
terms, within the province of politics and economics. Admittedly 
these are important. But if people are not clear from the very be- 
ginning, that man — as an Indivisible tmity of qualities — only bestirs 
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himself if this unity bestirs itself, that is, all the qualities, and more- 
over in their organic totality, that all areas can only be fruitful TO- 
GETHER and never separately, or at the eXjpense of the others — ^if 
that is not already a vital constituent of our consciousness, we will 
always be forced to take our stand upon the Middle Ages, on dogma. 
A CULTURE is not a speeM province of science or art or any other 
area, and it is not the province of philanthropists or altruists either, 
but 

THE WHOLE PROBLEM OF EXISTENCE 
(if this allusion is still considered to be in any way necessary after 
1914). 

These speculations are addressed to a specific tjrpe of human be- 
ing who still exists today, one who is not interested in prejudice, 
sentimental limitation, and a medieval sense of life, one who is not 
under the impression that by the dilettantism of compromise it is pos- 
sible to solve the ever more redoubtable problems of the age, which 
have become the inseparable accompaniment of elementarist thought 
and practice, one who does not accept the chaos in contemporary 
economics, politics, science, art, and so on, the chaos of, in thiein- 
selves, highly developed forces, the chaos in a merely civilized way of 
life, and one for whom these questions are not merely a matter of 
abstract definition but of genuine practical significance. 

^ this sense, C is a specialized organ, but one that gathers ma- 
terial that is iadeed not specialized but universal for requirements 
which are both of the time and outside it. How great this need is de- 
pends on the extent to which it already appears necessary in all fields, 
to set out general not merely specialized guidelines. The fact that 
such men, such interests, and such standards exist will justify the ex- 
istence of the magazine. 

Whom does G interest? 

1. The reader who is interested in the free play of vital energies 
both in relation to a totality and as a phenomenon in itself. 

2. The scholar, physicist, or engineer who does not confine him- 
self to a schema or dogma appropriate to his calling and would 
like to examine just as mudt the questioos posed by hH speciali- 
zation, such as: the effect that his activity might have outside 
its particular subject. 
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3. The artist who seeks above and beyond his individual problem 
what is valid on a general level, what is universal: the lever 
he can apply to individual sensibility^ — in order to endow this 
sovircc of richness and his own actiNity with meaning. 

4. The economist, merchant, organizer, or politician who expects 
it to be useful to him to know "in what direction ^ings are 
moving" or himself to "he moving," who thinks that he can de- 
cipher these vital forces from a composite view of the whole 
situation. Who sees in "quality production" the ultimately de- 
cisive factor. 

5. The manufacturing groups who wish to judge more precisely 
wbieh products among a thousand, equally assertive ones should 
attract their attention — and for what reasons. 

6. The contemporary who gets interest and pleasure from the de- 
velopment of the great bii>dy (hlimsmity) to which he belongs, 
who does not suffer from inhibitions where life is concerned, 
and who is already equipped with all the modern instinctual 
apparatus for receiving and transmitting that secures his close 
contact with life. 

Who is collaborating on G? 
All for Vfima these are matters of necessity, who find utility and 
pleasure in having something to express in a definite way, arc un- 
equivocally able to think in elementarist terms and ... to create form. 



From Disk (1923) 



In addition to magazines such ns Lef and G, which represent the two 
central streams of constructivism, there are a number oj magazines 
dating from this period that reflect the irtfimnce of Russia ami 
Germany more or less indirectly. Among the most (Ktieresling of these 
are Disk and Blok, which were produced, respectively, in Prague and 
Warsaw and which both carried the writings of an active local artistic 
group. 

The editors of Disk were Karel Teige, Kurt Seifert, and Krejcar. 
Teige, whose voice intervenes in the middle of this manifesto, was 
later to become involved in the bitter dispute between the Russian 
architects Vesnin and Ladovsky, and in the 1930s became known as 
a Communist who strongly opposed the Stalinist trials. But the evi- 
dence from the first number of Disk suggests that in 1923 the Czech 
avant-garde was still turning toward the West, and in particular to 
Paris. The French poet Pierre Albert-Birot was a contributor, and 
Ivan Goll (France) and the futurist Enrico Prampolini (Italy) were 
corresponding editors. In addition, there are illustrations of architec- 
tural work by Walter Gropius and piaSmgies quoted ftdni Mies van 
der Rohe in the same issue. Yet as a counterpoise to this emphasis 
on the West, the language in certain parts of the manifesto suggests 
acquaintance with RMSsian constructivist doctrine. 



Picture 



STYRSKY* 

PICTURE = living advertisement and project of a new world 

= product of life RVHRYTHING ELSE = TRASH! 

* This is the adjectival form of Styrsko, a region in North Bohemia imder 
the Austro-Hungarian empire rriiANS.]. 



Editorial from Disk (Prague), no. 1, May 1923. The translation is by 
Mary E. Humphries. 
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obraz 

Styrsky 

OBRAZ zivou reklaniou a projektem noveho svdta a zivota 
produki tivola vSe OSTATNf KlfCt 

I prakllcke, lifielni, srozumiteta6 
propagaCnl 
organinijld a liomponujici 

OBRAZ krflikou 2IVOTA 

r hybnou silou I 

Poiadavek: obraz must byl aktivnl 

musJ nico dilat ve svHi. v tivoli. Aby vylconal lilohu, uioicnou v (eho ploie, nutno 
ho tlrojovfi rotilHli 1.000, 10.000, 100.000 exempldfij. Reprodukce. Gralika lelfflcem. 

!ienivitti-n obmy fsio tnoby, /«! /c Aupw// r /owAj' po hdlatiaosU. *by mcti 4 ttinami ttttlsi^fio pffbytiu 
OriffinAI — untkit vidyeh^li pHtt nimi v Itnoikach f.7 la Matiste!}. Obrtt vitkl na atini 

obr.1 neni J«„ obr.zen, 11 IJZ^Tl^^^h!'"" ' " "^'"^ 

Tcige BUb PL AK At EM! 

reklamou a ppojektem noveho mv&ta 

Nivrh, projekt noviho avita — vynalftinim novydi, krisnjjach, uiiuftiijJIcli torem a hodnol 

tivota 

■ Ivofenim novych, krisnSjSfch, utile6i£jSfcli lorem a hodnot 
iivota 

Reklama a propagace novych, krasnSjSlch, uiHe£ni|Slcli forem a hodnot !i»ota. 

Novjf v*<\ nclcif ve hvezUich, V pbliicicti, ale na wml, .Mnohc z noveho svelii ui znime, mime ii lljemc 

PR 0 P A G A C E 

nov^ krisy, zdravf, rozumu, svobody, Mdu, r«dotti, vesetf 2ivota. 

Goll: Chapliniadu 4k)iio), - Cemik: Radosli ctuktriikeho jtoleti. — Neiviil: Roiumnosi bezhlHve reseloitl 
— KictcV'. Amerlkanismus, — Uirot; Poesic pleneru. — TelR«: Pahi. - Scifert: PaHi. — Pic«s»q-Scurat: Clrkui- 
III. Inlemacionila. — Film (Vsr)elc. Cirkus)- 

RckUma: idejl 
knih 

revolucc 
akd a atrakcf 

OBRAZ 



stavtl boural 

kladnS tinnosi lipomli finnoll 

objektivnl osobnl 

iURNALISTICKA KARIKATURA R E V O L U C N I nlfl, bieuje, nen4vidl. 



First page of the Disk manifesto, May 1923. (Photo courtesy Stedelijk 
Museum, Amsterdam) 
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Functions of a picture 



PICTURE 



practical, appropriate, intelligible 

advertising 

organizing and composing 



energy 

criticism 
motive power 



OF LIFE 



Requirement: a picture must be active 

it t£iUst do' sometlliiig in the world. In order to accom- 
plish the tiask allotted within its sphere, it is necessary 
to multiply it by printing press. 1,000, 10,000, 100,000 
copies. Reproduction. Graphic art by pamphlet. 

/ hate pictures as much as I hate snobs wk9 buy them out of the desire 

to he individual so that they can 
sigh in front of them in their easy 
chairs between the four walls of 
their aesthetic furniture (a la Ma- 
tisse!). The picture hangs on the 
wall in a closed area, a barren 
decoration, for nothing, it does 
nothing, it wants nothing, it does 
not live. 



original — unique 

a picture is not only a picture!! 



Teige: BE A POSTER! 

advertise and project a new world 

A plan, project of a new world — by exploring new, more beautiful, 

more useful forms and values of 
life 

— ^by creating new, mor« beautiful, 
more useful forms and values of 

life 

Advertisement and propagation of new, more beautiful, more useful 
forms and Valties of life. 

The new world lives neither in the stars nor in the clouds, hut on 
earth. Much of the new world we already know, have, and live. 
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PROPAGATION 
of new beauty, health, vt^Om, freedom, <irder, joy of life. 

Goll: Chaplincade (cinema). — Cernik: The joys of the electrical 
century. — Nezv;il: Wisiloni of foolhartly merriment. — Krejcar: Ameri- 
canism. — Birot: Poetry for everybody. — Teige: Paris. — Seifert: Paris. 
— Picasso-Seurat: Circus. Third International. — Film (variety, circus) . 
Publicity: of ideas 

of books 

of revolution 

of actions and attractions 

Definitely not propagation of: "Manes," Ibsen. Stinnes, Poincare, 
bourgeoisie, patriots of socialism, academies, salons, KU KLUX KLAN. 

to build to demolish 

positive action negative action 

objective subjective 

JOURNALISTIC REVOLUTIONARY CARICATURE destroys, 
whips, hates. 

FORM: Dictated by a purpose, brief, exact, intelligible, entertain- 
ing, lucid, constructive, simple; no decoration, ornament, 
pettiness, literature, psychology, mysticism. 

BEAUTY WITHOUT SOUL 
THE DESIGN OF A NEW GLOBE 

PICTURE = constructive poem of the beauties of the world 
NOT: reproduction, patching, imitation, restoration, idealization, 
sentimentalization. The writing in a picture has its practical sense. 
(Poster!) It speaks. What other sense has writing anyway? With cub- 
ists, books only decorated the area with their modem expressiveness. 

THE PLAN OF A NEW WORLD CAN BE WORKED OUT ONLY 

BY A NFW MAN 
who has his work programed, is absolutely objective so that he 
must combat even good subconscious work as unreliable. 
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WORK— IS PROGRAM 

A picture performs its function in life like any other product of liu- 
man work. 

Picture — a product of life for the consumer who is called the market. 
A picture — will no longer multiply poverty, misery, despair, will not 

portray oppressive shortages of the present time, social 

injustices, capitalists' bellies, suburban atmosphere. 
A picture — of social poverty will not help anybody, it is produced 

from the inability to create energetic revolution, new 

rules, a new world. 
A picture is a product of the time. A picture is not a reproduction of 
time. A photograph, a film, a picture magazine, etc., will represent 
time. 

PHOTOGRAPH: Objective truth and documentary clarity above all 
doubts. Trash killed the photograph (thank good- 
ness!) but it did not kill the picture! It hastened 

the evolutionary lucidity of creation. 

Photograph: document of time and of beauties of this world. 
Picture: project and creation of hew beauties, new values, a hand- 
drawn portrait cannot compete with it not even "for individual con- 
ception + soul of an artist" (qualities of people who create trash, 
empty phrases). A photograph is capable of enormous technical de- 
velopment (dimensions, color, clarity, speed). A colored Gauguin = 
0 against ihe perfect colored photograph from the tropics. 

Photography realized the dreams of old masters from time iin- 
meffidrial — ^why do fools stSll admire them today?— b^use their id^t 
of a painter was nothing but an imitator of reproductions. Illusion- 
ism. 

NEW FORMS OF ART TODAY mO ARISING EVERY DAY 

the most beautiful poem: telegram and a photograph — economy, 
trutik, brevity. 

In a Mm you saw Mary Pickford, standing at the sea, she Wa* slowly 

turning her head and gazetl at length and languidly with her clear 
eyes at us — that is, at several hundred, several thousand people. 
MONA LISA — ^you cannot compete! 
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Naturally, painters a la Nejedly and Benes and whole lines of 
others fight against the modernness that is overwhelming them like an 

avalanche; in vain, they tlo not have enough strength to find a solid 
and suitable place for themselves and their work in the present time 
— they are quite useless parasites. A photo is a more perfect nar- 
rator than they are. 

The art of the past The art of the present 

Reproduction of the a) A Photo b) Graphic Art 

world and life Reproduction of and Poetry 



We hate galleries, where for centuries pictures have been getting 

musiy (eternal memory). The health of the world and its youth de- 
pends on the fact that everything is being used up and replaced by 
new things, llherefore, the world does not grow old, with every hour 
it gets younger and mote beautiful. If there were no history, the 

world would be younger by several centuries. 

TRADITION: Old masters studied historical masterpieces to see 
how they should not paint. The modem painter does 
it even better; he does not take any notice of them 

at all. 

DO NOT PRESERVE THE DEAD! GET RID OF THE 

CORPSES BECAUSE THEY STINK! 

Progress and development: nothing will be impossible, we will 
achieve all real projects, distance = relative. For sad lovers we will 
cultivate black roses. Our projects will not be feverish dreams, 
Utopias, but they will be objectively poetic. 



The necessity to distinguish — the basis of a new world from today's 
world. A picture is bom from thinking, construing, and combining 
objective elements and thoughts and will not become a superficial and 
enthusiastic view. Epigones multiplied and badly produced. The ma- 
chine is taking their place — mechanical reproduction. There will be 
fewer pictures and more mec^anieal reproductions. 



the world and 

life. More complete, 

more instructive. 



project of a new 
life, new beauty, 
new value. 



BEWARE: 



LOVE NEW PICTURES 



From B/ok (1924) 



The editorial from Blok, which dates frpm 1924, is much more cen- 
trally concerned than is the Disk statement with constructivism, for 
which it attempts to furnish a definition. The Blok group had been 
founded at Lodz, Poland, in 1922 by Wladislaw Strzemimki, who had 
worked with Malevich during the First World War and was subse- 
quently to form his own movement — "unism." However, the maga- 
zine Blok was edited in Warsaw by a group of "cubist, suprematist, 
and constriictivist" artists, in which Henryk Stazewski. Teresa Zarnow- 
erowna, and Mieczyslaw Szczuka took a prominent part. Its first 
mniher, whi^th appeared on March 8, 1924, showed an acquaintance 
with both Russian and international construcfivisrn that was to be 
confirmed in subsequent issues. 



What OonstruetMsm Is 



Construetivfaai do«s not aspire toward Hie oestion «f s^Ie 

as an imnnifabic stereotype relying on previously invented 
and established forms; but it accepts the problems of CON- 
STRUCTION — ^which can and must give way to continual 
changes and improvements under the impact of those newer 
and even more complex demands that the general develop- 
ment of life presents ns with. 

It is NOT a separate branch of art (e.g., a picture or a line of verse), 
but art as a whole. ■ 1 

It is NOT an expression of its own particular experiences and moods, 
but a search for the PRACTICAL application of creative impulse. ■ 2 

Editorial from Blok (Warsaw), no. 6-7, 1924. Tbe translation is by John 
Bowlt. 
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It proceeds from tlic priiiKudial instinct of art that is manifested 
in every product of man s labor. 

The CONSTRUCTION of a tbing v/Mi the M of all availaWe means 
should set as its aim first and foremost the practical efficacy of the 
thing. ■ 3 

It does not mean that the pro^m of constructivism would elimi- 
nate disinterested creative activity from art. 

It is a SYSTEM of inethodulugical collective work regulated by a con- 
scious will; its aim is iaveativeneiss and the perfection of the results 

of collective achievements in work. ■ 4 

The MECHANIZATION of the means of labor. ■ 5 

Forms made by hand present graphological deviations characteris- 
tic of individual artists — form is given absolute objectivism when 
made by machine (Blok, no. 1). 

The ECONOMIC use of material. ■ 6 

Only as much material as is essentially needed. 
DEPENDENCE of the character of the created object on the ma- 
terial used. ■ 7 

Constructive values of material — character of the appearance of 
the material's surface — color of material — dilferences in features of 
the material's surface depending on the processing — peculiarities of the 
reaction of material to light. 

In its application to construction T. v. Docshiiri; says the following 
on color as a property of material: 

"The new architecture makes use of color (and not painting), il- 
luminates it, displays in it changes of form and space. Without color 
we would not be able to obtain the interplay of forms. 

"In the new architectonic style accurate optical balance and the 
equivalent integration of individual parts can be attained only with 
the help of color. The artist's task is to coordinate color and whole- 
ness (in the sense of space and time, not of two dimensions). 

"At a later stage of development color can be replaced by re- 
processed material (the task of chemistry). 

"Color (and may architects, the enemies of color, . understand 
this) is not decoration or applied art — it is an element similar to 
glass and iron, an organic growih from architecture." 

("The Renewal of Architecture," Blok, no. 5) 
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"Kemars Constructive Program, " from Blok. no. 5, 1924. Kemal 
Ataturk had recentU consoliiiaicd his hold on Turkey and by 1924 
had begun the intensive process of social and industrial reform that 
was to fraftsfonn the cotintry into a modem nation. This montage by 
Mieczyslaw Szczuka is particularly interesting for its juxtaposition of 
the vestiges of the classical past and the symbols of modernization. 
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The CONSTRUCTION of an object according to its own principles. 

■ 8 

Constructivism does not imitate the machine but finds its parallel 
in the simplicity and logic of the machine. 

The DISCIPLINE of hairmony and order. ■ 9 

The problem of CONSTRUCTION and not the problem of form. ■ 10 

Construction stipulates form. 

Form proceeds from coi»tnic^(tt. 
The use of technological achievements for expanding the area of 
potentiality. a U 

The direction of creative effort is primarily toward building— the 
cinema — printing, etc., the world of fashion. ■ 12 

Out of aesthetic considerations architects have very often ignored 
the problems of hygiene and comfort— the builders of constructivism 
accept them as problems of the first rank. 

The introduction of art into life on the principles of participation in 
general developmeiit and dependence on the changes arising in other 
branches of human creation. 

First and foremost in technology. ■ 13 

The INSEPARABILITY OF THE PROBLEMS OF ART AND THE 
PROBLEMS OF SOCIETY. ■ 14 



IV. 

ixf ensioit off Constructivisff 

Principles: 

1923-28 



I. K. Bonset: Toward a Constructive Poetry (1923) 



Both in Mussia and in Western Europe the suggestion that construc- 
tivism was an aesthetic of universal application left the way open for 
an extension of constructive principles into the entire range of artistic 
and literary activities. Poetry, theater, architecture, literature, and the 
cinema were hrout^lit into the context of discussion, with varying de- 
grees of success. As might have been expected, these applications 
were strongly affected by the initid differences between Russian con- 
structivism and its European counterpart. 

Theo van Doesburg's speculations on "constructive poetry" below 
illustrate the half-serious, half-satirical quality of MScatio, tke thaga- 
zine he founded under the pseudonym I. K. Bonset in order to be able 
to poke fun at the solemnities of the Bauhaus. Dadaists such as Arp, 
Hausmann, Picabia, Schwiitietfs, and Tiara were among the contributors 
to Mecano. And Van Doesburg is clearly building upon the sound 
poetry of the dadaists when he reviews the possibility of a new con- 
structive poetry. Tlie essential point iis that the preceding poets whom 
he mentions have all been concerned with "destruction," whether of 
usage, psychological habit, or typography. Van Doesburg sees the 
eomtrucHaiSt pdei proceeding to reconstruction, and hence to another 
step in the creafinn of the New Man. Presumably his own poems, 
published under the same pseudonym in De Stijl, give some idea of 
the model he had in mind. 

The reconstruction of poetry is impossible without destruction. De- 
struction of syntax is the first, indispensable, preliminary task of the 
new poetry. The destruction has expressed itself as follows: 

1. in usage (its t{teatiing) 

2. in the monstrous (|^chic disturbance) 

From Micano (Leiden), Jio. 4-5: white, 1923. Ihe text is dated Vienna, 
1923. The translation is hy Ita and Otto Van Os. 
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= madness 



3. in typography (la poesie synoptique) 
For 1. were important: Mallarmd, Rimbaud, Ghil, Gorter, Apollinaire, 

Biidt. Arp, Sclnvittcrs. etc. 

For 2; de Sadc, de Lautreamont, Masoch, I'eladan, all religious writ- 
ings, Schwitters, etc, 

F(M 3: Apollinaire, Birot, Marinetti, Beauduin, Salvat Papaseit, Kurt 

Schwitters, etc. 

POETRY WITHOUT AN AESTHETIC BASIS IS UNTHINKABLE. 

To accept the purely utilitarian as the whole foundation for a new 
art fonn = inadtiesis. 

utilitarian poetry 

utilitarian music 

Utilitarian painting 

utilitarian sculpture 

madnes.s — madness — madness 
We are living in an age of the provisional. We assume: that there 
is no distinCtibn between webbing and backbone, between coitus and 
art. 

BUT in art you do not use soap (except painters who need a good 
scrubbing), and you cannot go to heaven on top of a tomato. You 
cannot hrush your teeth with art. Each thing implies its own use- 
fulness. 

SYPHILIS is not the aim of copulation 

But: the blue jackets* of the new constructivist art claim: 

EITHER OR 

a piece of iron nailed to yt'OOd; a house without a ground plan; 

a chair uilhout a hack; a sword without a hiadc; 

a car that won't run; a (red) poem without contents — 

a record player without sound; all this is utilitarian art 

I.E., art that is rooted in real life! 

No, all this is after SU only syphilis in art. 

* The term "Wiie jacket" (cf. German blaujacke) is slang for "sailor." Since 
the passage is generally directed at Russian constructivism, the reference 
is presumably to the Russian sailor as the symbol of the revolution IEd.]. 
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Is there a ly pe of poe.ry .hat you can sit on. Itfce a cha.r? Or that you 
can d rive like a ca 7 No. Perhaps there is only poetry you can sp.t 
,n u ih ar n revolutionary poetry. U beg the gentlemen once more 
p::;; i:e ptgs- b,adders over their heads and to stick the tubes up 

'io:"ren reconstructing art, it does not matter whether the result 
. Lfu, or not. As far as a piece of sculpture or P;'"-8 ^ - 
M_eg to sit on-it is neither sculpture nor painting but cha.r^ 
X d- Sciency by no means hmits itself to the senses. If this were so. 
what we n,ean bv spirit would also be a part of our bod.es. 

Let us trv, fo, once. ,0 n..ke a poem w„h our feet that is ,ust a. 
.ood ns shoe Do you know, gentlemen, what a c.ty is l.ke? A c.ty 
r: h:^i on;:rtensi4 aad a tendon. Nothing else. ^ .mage 

ii two straight wires connected with each other. Each mdiv.dual tries 




QteANT LITfeRAIRE; I. K. BONSET 



MteANICIEN PU8TIQUE: THEO VAN 00E8BURO- 



are identified by colors as well as numbers. 
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by means of; legs, train, tram, or explosions (the mode of transport 
of the future) to find the common center of these two tensions. 

As is the city, so is the poem. Everyone tries, as immediately as 
possible, to picture the square root of the two (extreme) tensions. 
Immediately, i.e.. 

The constructivist poet creates a new language for himself out of the 
alphabet: the speech of long distances, of depth and height, and by 
means of this creative language he conquers space-time-motion. 

The new poet renders only by victory, by dissolution, by destruction 
(like our politicians), by ahumanist abstraction. In the new poetry 
there is construction, reduction. 

Summary: the new poet constructs his language out of the ruins of 
the past, and since everything derives from language, he creates with 
it, in spite of the "abstraction desinteress^e," a world and a new man. 

THAT IS HIS EFFICIENCY 



Vladimir Tatlin: On Zangezi (1923) 

One field of artistic activity that the Russian constructivists entered 
with enthusiasm from the very first was that of the theater. In a lec- 
ture on the "New Russian Art" delivered in 1922, Lissitzky suggested 
that stage design had fulfilled the instinct for architectural expression 
in the few years when it was impossible to carry out any genuine build- 
ing projects. He noted that Atexaddtr Vesnin had adapted "the prin- 
ciples of the Tatlin tower" to the theater in his stage set for Chesterton's 
The Man Who Was Thursday. But theater design was no mere stop- 
gap for the constructivist artist. Vsevolod Meyerhold, who was the 
director of the Chesterton play, published shortly afterward his Bio- 



First published in Zhizn' isku.s.sivn [l ife of Art] (Pelrograd), no. 18, May 
1923. This translation by Troels Andersen et al. was published in Vladimir 
Tatlin (exhibition catalogue, Stockholm: Modema Museet, July-September 
1968) and is reprinted here with permission. 
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mechanics, which embodied an entirely new theory of drama. The 
new MiyerhoM theater became orie of the most advanced in Europe, 
and some of ttjt greatest triiimplis were productions of work by the 
Lef group, such as Sergei Tretyakov's Roar, China and Mayakovsky's 
Th e B ug. 

Tatlin was one of the constructivist artists whose association with 
the theater continued for the longest period, Imieed after he had been 
discredited as m artist in 1933, he bjegitn ia work alinost exclusively 
for the theater. His fif& vnpartemt dehiev0meni in this area was the 
design and pr^duotipn fff KMebnikov^s poem Zangezi, which was per- 
formed in Petrograd in May IP23. Velimir Khlebnikm, who was 
born in 1885 and died in 1922. had been no less prominent than 
Mayakovsky among the Russian futurists and contributed enormously 
to the work of the forrnalists in the mid-1920s. Tallin's production, 
which made use of large numbers of students as well as the voice of 
the phonetician Lev Yakubinsky, was an attempt to create a unity out 
of two very different "materiaW: his own genuinely nuuerial "con- 
structions," and the "word construction^' of his friend. 

On May 9 this year, in the Museum of Painterly Culture ( Isakievskaya 
Square No. 9), are being arranged one theatrical production + one 
leGture -f one exhibition of material constructions. 

As a theme I have chosen Khlebnikov's last work to be published 
before his death, Zangezi. This piece constitutes the peak of Khleb- 
nikov's production. In it, his work with the language and with the 
stud) of the laws of time have fused together in super-new form. 

N. Punin will be giving a lecture on Khlebnikov's laws of time. 
TTie phonetician YaHubiiisky will be speaking of Khlebnikov's word 
creations. 

The Zangezi productiim is to be realized on the principle that "the 
J^'word is a building unit, material a unit of organized space." Khleb- 
f,nikov himself characterized this super-narration as an architectural 
ij work built of narrations, and each narration as an architectural work 
1 built of woTds. He regards the word as plastic material. The proper- 
ties of this material make it possible to operate with it to build up 
"the linguistic state." 

This attitude on the part of Khlebnikov gave me an opportunity to 
do my work in staging it. Parallel with his word constructions, I de- 
cided to make a material construction. This method makes it possible 
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to fuse the work of two people into a unity, in spite of their Iiaving 
different specialities, and to make Khiebnikov's work comprehensible 
to the masses. 

Khiebnikov took sounds as elements. They contain the impulse to 
the birth of the word. The hard C sound, for instance, gives birth 
to cup, cranium, container. All these words have to do mth the con- 
cept of a sheath. One body enclosed in another. The sound P has 
to do with t diminishment of energy which stands in relationship to 
the area in which it is used: as in paddle, position, palm, pOcHoger. 

In one of the "planks of the plan," the "planks" of which Zangezi 
is built up, we find a succession of "thing-like sounds," as in the "Song 
of the Astral Language": 

There a swarm of two green KHA 

and EL of clothing in flight 

GO of skie$ OVier the games of men 

VE of groups round an invisible fire, 

the LA of labour and the PE of games and song . . . 
To emphasize the nature of these sounds I use surfaces of different 
materials, treated in different ways. 

"TTie Song of the Astral Language," and everything that Zangezi 
is saying, is like a ray moving slowly downwards from the thinker 
to the uncomprehending crowd. 

This contact is established by means of an especially designed ap- 
paratus. Parts ot Zangezi represent an ultimate tension and energy in 
verbal creation. 

I have had to mtrodute ilftaiSbinery which by its movement forms 
a parallel to the action and ftjses into it. 

Zangezi is in its structure so many-faceted and difficult to produce 
that the stage, if it is spatially enclosed, will be unable to contain its 
action. To guide the attention of the spectator, the eye of the pro- 
jector leaps from one place to another, creating order and consistency. 
The projector is also necessary to emphasize the properties of the 
material. 

The actors are young people: artists, students from the Academy 
of Art, from the Institute of Mining, and from the University. This 
is intentional; actors are brought up in the traditions of the th<^tre, 
ancient or modem. Zangezi is too new to be subordinated to any ex- 
isting tradition whatsoever. It is therefore best, if one is concerned 
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to realize Khiebnikov's work as a revolutionary event, to mobilize 
young people who have had nothing to do with the theatre. 



Theo van Doesburg and Cornelis van Eesteren: 
Toward a Collective Construction (1923) 

// has been emphasized in Joost Baljeu's most useful essay on "Tht 
Fourth Dimension in Neoplasticism" that Van Doesburg was pre- 
occupied, as early as 1917, with the problem of the fourth dimension. 
His colleague in the Stijl i;roup Mondrian shared this interest for a 
time, proclaiming around 1920 that "the idea of the fourth dimen- 
sion manifests itself in. the new an, through the total or partial de- 
struction of the three-dimensional or natural order, and through the 
construction of a new plasticism with a less limited view." However, 
both Mondrian and Van Doesburg were soon to realize that this "new 
plasticism" could be achieved only in an architectural form. Mon- 
drian preferred to remain within the limits set by (he two dimensions 
of the pictorial surface, while Van Doesburg drew closer to the archi- 
tects within De Stijl, who could help to fulfill the logic of his position. 

Van Doesburg's first important contact with architecture, which 
showed him the new range of "plastic" possibilities, came in 1917 
when he met the architect Robert van 't Hofj. Van 'i Hofj had returned 
from America with material on Franic Lloyd Wright, whose notions 
of the interpenetration of volumes corresponded to Van Doesburg's 
own vision of a four-dimensional spatial projection. But Van Does- 
burg was initially unable to secure collaboration from De Stijl archi- 
tects such as Van 't Hoff and Oud. His Work in this direction was 
confined to models, made chiefly at Weimar in the early part of 1922 
by his students, who were drawn from the Bauhaus. 

From De Stijl (Amsterdam), vol. VI, no. 6-7, 1924. The text is dated 
Paris, 1923. The translation is by Stephen Bano. Used with the permission 
of Hans Richter. 
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It was after his iiicctiiifi with Cornells van Eesteren in spring 
1 922 that Van Duesl>urgs arcliitectural research took on a more prac- 
tical complexion. Vm Emeren was d ydung arehiteei, born in 18W, 
wlw had just won a Prix de Rome for one of his desii^ns. lie first met 
Van Doesbur^ at Weunar, but it was ajter the latter had settled in 
Paris in the following year that their coUatmatim began in mtnest^ 
Their first communal project was a private house and the second the 
so-called studio house. Models such as these, which would admittedly 
have been impossible to build with tcintemporary construction tech- 
niques, created a scandal when exhibited in Leonce Rosenberg's 
Galerie de ii.jjort Moderne, Paris. Van Doesburg's explanation of his 
aims in the passage that follows was sueeeeded by several further ar- 
ticles on the subject in De SlijI and other magazines. In practical terms, 
his architectural studies led him to two projects that were completed 
by the end of the J920s: his scheme for the interior of the Aubette 
Restaurant, in Strasbourg, undertaken with flans Arp and Sophie 
Taeuber-Arp in 1926-28, and his own house at Meudon, near Paris. 

AVe must iindersfand that art and life are no longer separate domains. 
That is why the "idea" of "art" as an illusion separate from real life 
ittusl €isapiiSear. TTie word "art" no longer has anything to say to us. 
Tn place of that, we insist upon tiie construction of our surroundings 
according to creative laws deriving from a fixed principle. These bind- 
iiig laws, which are those of mathematical, teehnical, hygieoie, and 
other forms of economy, have led to a new plastic unity. To define 
the relationships of these reciprocal laws, it is necessary to understand 
and to objettify thenii Up to nt>w the domain of human creation and 
its conslrucli\-e laws have never been examined scientifically. 

We do not imagine these laws. They exist. Only through worliing 
collectively and through experiment have we come to this eonclusiois. 

The basis of these experiments rests upon simple knowledge of the 
primary and universal elements of expression, directed toward achiev- 
ing a method of orgariizing thfem ifito a new harmony. The basis of 
this harmony is the knowledge of contrast, of the complex of con- 
trasts, dissonance, etc., etc., whicli enables all that surrounds us to 
take on visible form. The multiplicity of contrasts engmders contr^ts 
on a huge scale, which create, by mutual suppression, equilibrium 
and repose. 
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Theo van Doesburg 
(rijght) and Cornelis van 
Eesteren in their Paris 

studio, 1923. The archi- 
tectural models they 
constructed together 
were exhibited at Le- 
once Rosenberg's Ga- 
lerie de I'EfTort Mod- 
erne, Paris, in that year. 




This equilibrium of tensions forms the quintessence of the new con- 
structive unity. And so we insist upon the application or genuine 
demonstratittti of this constructive unity in practice. 

Our age is inimical to every subjective speculation in art. science, 
technology, etc. The new spirit that is already governing almost the 
whole of modern life is contrary to animal spontaneity (lyricism), 
contrary to the dominance of nature, contrary to artificial and involved 
methods in art. 

To construct a new thing, we need a method, that is, an objective 

system. If \vc discos er the same qualities in different things, we have 
found an objective scale. One of the fundamental fixed laws, for ex- 
ample, is that the modern constructor renders visible (by the method 
of his own branch) the relationship of the qualities of things and not 
the relationship of things in themselves. 
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The speculative method, a childish disease, has arrested the healthy 
development of construction according to universal and objective laws. 
Personal taste, including admiration for the machine (machinism in 
art), has no importance for the attainment of this unity of art and life. 
Machinism in art is an illusion lilce the others (naturalism, futurism, 
cubism, purism, etc.) and an even more dangerous illusion than any 
metaphysical speculation. 

Development from this point depends upon control of the use of 
the elementary means of construction, with the exclusion of all meta- 
physical illusions. The future will sec us finally reaching the expres- 
sion of a new dimension in the reality of three dimensions. 

Not in dynamism, or in statics, dr in utilitarianism, or in art, or in 
composition, or in construction, but in the penetration of all the ele- 
ments of a new creation of reality on a general basis. Since the 
formation of the Stijl movement in Holland (1916), painters, archi- 
tects, sculptors, etc., have arrived, in the course of practical work, at 
the definition and application of laws that will lead to a new unity 
of lifp. 

It is through the new conception born of reciprocal collaboration 
that these ways of categorizing work have begun to fall off one by 
one. 

Today we can speak only of the constructors of the new life. 

The exhibition of the Stijl group in the galleries of the L'Effort 
Modeme (L6once Rosenberg) at Paris had as its objective to demon- 
strate the possibility of creating collectively on these general bases. 



LuDwiG Hilberseimer: Construction and Form (1924) 



While Van Doesburg's manifesto illustrates the approach of the plas- 
tic artist who has ventured m& areMtectural construction, this article 

From G (Berlin), no. 3, Jimc 1 924. The; translation is by Stephen Bann. 
Used with the permission of Hans Richter. 
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by Ludwig Hilberseimer is written from the point of view of the pro- 
fessional architect who seeks to relate his practice to aesthetic con- 
stants. Ililherseimer, who was born in Karlsriilie in IS85 and died 
in Chicago in 1967, worked as a free-lance architect for a few years 
after 1910 and in 1919 turned to town planning and building projects 
in Berlin. From 1928 to 1932 he taught at the Baiihaiis. first as direc- 
tor of architectural studies and construction design and then as director 
of the seminar on housing and town planning. 

Hilberseimer's article in G is entirely consonant with the program 
that Hans Richter set out for the magazine in the same number: that 
of allowing the specialist to set out general " guidelines" that will make 
his nwn highly technical work accessible to the public (see p. 93). 
Hilberseimer's article is illustrated with photographs of a building by 
Peter Behrens and of the "Zollinger system" of construction in lami- 
nated wood. This system — based on the regular structural ordering of 
individually insignificant components — reflects the general tenor of 
Hilberseimer's article, with its call for a more rigorous, classical con- 
ception of architecture. Also in this i.s-sue there is an article by Mies 
van der Rohe on "Industrialized Building." 

Identity of consiruclion and form is the indispensable prerequisite of 
all architecture. At first sight, both appear to be opposites. But it is 
precisely in their close conjunction, in their unity, that architecture 
consists. Construction and form are the malcrial prerequisites of archi- 
tectonic formation. They are in continual interplay. So Greek architec- 
ture consists of the alternation of horizontals and verticals that is 
necessitated by construction in stone. It makes perfect use, in- main- 
taining the unity of the material, of the possibilities of freestone. A 
Greek temple is a perfect piece of engineering in stone. Through the 
construction of the arch and the vault, the Romans substantially en- 
riched the simple alternation of horizontals and verticals; however, 
they abandoned unity of material. As a measufei of the separation into 
structural parts, filling-in work and fafadism have created the method 
of architectural composition that has remained characteristic right up 
to our times, implying especially the framing of openings and the 
marking of divisions between stories with freestone. Through the ver- 
tical accumulation of several stories, articulated in terms of orders 
of columns, there emerged the conventional hoflzoutal-articulation of 



Hall construction in lamiftaled wood according to the "Zollinger sys- 
tem." This appeared in G as an illustration to Hilberscimer's "Construc- 
tion and Form." (Photo courtesy Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam) 
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multistoried buildings. A principle that Michelangelo was the first to 
break with. He fbf the first time included several stories together 
wilhin one order. Thus begins the totally decorative use of building 
forms derived from the ancient world. Increasingly they lost their sig- 
nificance in constructive articulation. They became mere appendages: 
nineteenth-century architecture! 

Because of its new types of building requirement, city architecture 
was the first to create the need for new forms of construction and ma- 
terials as an inevitable requirement. City architecture can use as build- 
ing materials only those that facilitate the greatest utilization of space 
and combine the most intensive resistance to wear and tear and the 
effects of weather with the greatest stability. Iron, concrete, and re- 
inforiied concrete are the building materials that make possible the 
new forms of construction necessary for the requirements of cities: 
forms of construciion for covering wide-reaching spaces, for the larg- 
est possible number of stories stacked one on top of another, and for 
cantilcvering. 

Concrete and ferroconcrete are huiklinc materials that set virtually 
no limits to the architect's fantasy. By this we do not imply their plas- 
ticity, the possibility of stirmourtting all material limitations through 
casting; on the contrary, we are referring to their constructive con- 
sequences, the possibiliy of producing a completely homogeneous piece 
of architecture, a combination of carrying and supported parts, a de- 
velopment that allows a pure system of proportional limitations, dis- 
pensing with all articulation through frames and claddirigs. 

Through the constructive possibilities of concrete and ferroconcrete 
building, the old system of support and loads, which permitted build- 
ing only from below to above and from the front backward, has been 
superseded. 

Both permit building toward the front as well. Cantilevering out 
over the supports. They permit a complete separation into carrying 
and supported parts. A resolution of the architectural work into a 
carrying skeleton and noncarrying — just enclosing and dividing — 
walls. Thus there arise not merely new problems of technique and 
materials, but also above all a new architectonic problem. A total 
transformation of the seemingly so firmly founded static form of 
appearance of the architectural work. 
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These new forms of construction permit the logical elaboration of 
the office building from the basis Of Its requirements and precondi- 
tions. The meaning and form of this type of buildtQg is determined 
by the fact that the ground plan can be easily surveyed and changed 
and by the fact that maximum entry of light is obtained. While the 
Berlin office buildings of Alfred Messel revert in their essential traits, 
both of ground plan and structure, to the Renaissance palace, Hans 
Poelzig seeks to make use in a Brestau office building of the possi- 
bilities of the new type of construction. So he has vertically staggered 
the single stories in a way reminiscent of the wooden structure of the 
Middle Ages and achieved an essential structural transformation of 
the building. 

Erich Mendelsohn has concerned himself with the same problem 
in his extension to the Mosse Building in Berlin. But in an indirect, 
rather than a direct way. Paraphrasing it symbohcally, to a certain 
extent. By means of a lateral, slanting staggering of single stories, he 
aims at giving expression to his emancipation from plunging verticals. 

Mies van der Rohe was the first to recognize the new possibilities 
of formation latent in the new notions of construction and to find an 
architectonic solution to them in his project for an office building. 
His form of construction is based on a two-handled system of frames 
with rows of projections on both sides. At the end of the cantilevers 
the cover plate is vertically applied at an angle onto the outer skin, 
which serves at the same time as a back wall for the stacks trans- 
ferred from the internal space to the outer walls in accordance with 
functional considerations. Above these stacks lies an unbroken con- 
tinuous horizontal band of windows extending almost up to the ceil- 
ing with no walls and supports appearing on the front. Thus the 
horizontal stratification of the tiered building is accented in a most 
energetic way. Through the dominant horizontal in combination with 
the lack of supports on the facade, the structural character of the 
building is totally transformed, so that an architfectufe of suspenrion 
and lightness arises from the lack of supports. 

The ground plan and elevation of this office building are of rare 
clarity. It amounts to a complete fulfillment of purpose. It has been 
developed from the essence of the task with the methods of our time. 
The constructive function is synonymous with architecture. From the; 
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constructive principles the formal elevation is developed. Construc- 
tion and form hiive become one — clear, logical, simple, unequivocal, 
Strictly regular. 



Literary Center of Constracti\dsts : The Basic Tenets of 
Constructivism (1924) 

Tivetan Todoiov has provided an invaluable introduction to the texts 
of the so-called Russian formalists of 1915-30 in his collection 
TMorie de la littiSrature. As he explains, these pioneers of structural 
linguistics were closely associated from the start with futurist poets 
such as Khlebnikov and Mayakovsky. The principal link lay in 
Mayakovsky's i;reat friend Osip Brik, who was a founding member 
of the Opoyaz (Society for the Study of Poetic Langiutge) in 1916. 
And when Mayakovsky and Brik collaborated in founding Lef in 
1923, the vindication of the "formal method" naturally became one of 
the concerns of the magazine. 

However the very term "formalism" was applied to Brik and his 
colleagues in a pejorative sense. Brik was forced to recognize that 
his study of "the laws of poetic production" could easily incur the 
reproach of being divorced from human — and political — values. His 
reply to these "moth-eaten" Marxists was to reaffirm the utility of 
"exact technical meanings of the devices of contemporary poetic crea- 
tion" as opposed to the futility of "hazy little chats about the 'prole- 
tarian spirit' and 'Communist consciousness.' " 



Wt<m OosplOH titertuury [Go^lan fixr LiteratQiiel, a eoUecte of articj&s 
from Literary Center of Coastrucfivists, edited by Komely Zellnsky and 
Hya Selvinsky, Moscow-Leningrad, 1924. This translation is by John Bowlt. 
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The manifesto of the Literary Center of Constnictivists is particu- 
larly interesting in this context. Published in Moscow in 1924, it 
seems to reflect not so much a dedieaiuiH to the seientific study of 
litrraltirc lis a commitmpnt In further flic Comnvinist rciiise through 
' maximum exploitation of subject.' Ihough several of tiie critical 
articles in Gosplan Uteratury (Gosplan f&r Literature) do in fact make 
use of analytic techniques comparable lo those of the Opoyaz siroup. 
it would appear from this statement that the Literary Center of Con- 
structivists was adopting it position etpUcitly opposed to Brik and his 
colleagues. Perhaps this is rejected in the fad that ihcir work is totally 
ignored in B, M . Likhenhaum's "Teoriya formaliiogo metoda {"Theory 
of the F^rmtal Meiht^d"), aa extensive survey of contemporary research 
in this directkin written in 1925 and published in 1927 in I.iteratura, 
teoriya, kritika, polemika (Literature, Theory, Criticism, Polemics) 
(Leningrad). 

1. The character of our contemporary industrial technology — a tech- 
nology of high speed, economics, and expansion — also exerts an in- 
fluence on our means of ideological presentation and subordinates all 
cultural processes to these intrinsic formal and organizational demands. 

The expression of this heightened attention to technological and 
organizational problems is constructivism. 

2. In the U.S.S.R. constructivism is acquiring a broad sociocultural 
meaning as a result of the necessity to cover, within a comparatively 
short time, the space tbat separates the proletariat, as a culturally 
backward class, from contemporary technological achievements and 
the whole developed system of cultural superstructures — superstruc- 
tures that, in the conditions of the univiersally intensifying class 
struggle, are also being employed by the bourgeoisie as technical in- 
struments of war. 

3. Constructivism is the organizational formalization of this ob- 
jective. 



This caricature by Boris EfiiBov of the members of the Literary Center 
of Constnictivists was published in their bulletin fbr August 1925. The 
members are (left to right): Ilya Selvinsky, Komely Zelinsky, Boris 
Agapov, D. Tumanny, I. A. Aksyonov, and Vera Inber. 
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4. In this way constructivism appears as a systemization of ideas 
and social moods that forcefully reflect the organizational impact of 
the working class, a class eoltipelled, in a land of peasants, after its 
attainment of power, to build the economy and to lay the foundation 
of the new socialist culture. 

5. In I Ik cultural field Olis impact is being directed primarily 
toward the technology of culture in all branches of skill and learn- 
ing, beginning with the simple mastery of reading and writing. 

6. The spearhead of the omstructivist (i.e., organizational and en- 
ergizing) and the sociocultural movement must be first and fore- 
most the proletariat and, subsequently, intermediate social groups 
acting under the political infliience of the protetariat: 

7. Constructivism, transferred into the field of art. changes on a 
formal level into a system of maxiinitm exploitation of subject or into 
a system whereby al! composite artistic elements are mutually and 
functionally justified; i.e., viewed as a whole, constructivism is a mo- 
tivated art. 

8. As regards form, this requirement hlnps on the so-calM prin- 
ciple of loading, i.e., the increased load of demand per unit of ma- 
terial. 

9. Reactionary social Strata, iwidlectual and petty bourgeois groups 
are using the formal demands of constructivism as an aesthetic en- 
trenchment for sitting out the onslaught of revolutionary contem- 
poraneity seeking reinforcements in the subjects of art; in this ease 

constructivism turns into a particular genre of easel art, i.e., an un- 
motivated display of device. This is equally true for both painting and 
poetry. 

For the leftist social strata this demand for maximum exploitation 
is naturally linked to the search for a great epic theme and a compact 
form for 1 1 which, thanks to the logie of its sub)^ matter, intro- 
duces the techniques of prose into the sphere of poetry. 

10. The principle of loading, when applied to poetry, comes to mean 
the demand for the construction of ve^ in tfae^here of local seifian- 
tics, i.e., the evolution of the whole fabric of verse from the basic 
semantic content of the theme. 

11. The Literary Center of Constructivists (LCC) has taken as its 
banner the above-mentioned tenets; it is an organized society of peo- 
ple united by the common aims of Communist construction. It has 
set as its aim — ^by means of the combined, practical study of the 
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formal, technical, and theoretical aspects of constructivism — to give 
literature, in particular poetry, an active meaning within the condi- 
tions of contemporary culture. 

The constructivists consider it essential in their literary work to 
manifest their revolutionary contemporaneity actively both thematically 
and in its technological demands. 



Alexei Gan: Constructivism in the Cinema (1928) 

In an arlicle on "Theater, Cinema, Futurism" published in Kine- 
Journal July 27. 1913, Mayakovsky posed the momentous question 
"Can the modern theater endure the competition of the cinema?" His 
answer, as can he imagined, was that theater was hound eventually to 
"hand over its heritage" to the cinema. The theater, with its "dead 
background," had to yield to the cinema, "which is firmly attached to 
the action of actuality" Encouraged by his own prediction, Mayakov- 
sky himself wrote a film scenario in the same year. But he met with 
liHle consideration from the company to which he sulymitted it and 
was so discouraged that he abandoned the prospect of working in the 
cinema until after the Revolution of 1917. 

In 1918 Mayakovsky turned once again to the cinema and completed 
Shackled by Film with the director Nikandr Turkim But the disrup- 
tion of the immediate postrevolutionary years prevented any significant 
advance in cinema technique, and it was only with the favorable con- 
ditions of Lenin's New Economic Policy, launched in 1921, that Rus- 
sian cinema began to come into its own. In August 1922 a loosely 
based group of "film constructivists" published the first number of 
the magazine Kino-Phot. In their October issue Mayakovsky re- 
turned to the charge with an article on "Kino and Kino," which put 
forward the cinema as "almoM a way to understand the world" rather 
than simply "something to look at." 

From SA [Contemporary Architecture] (Moscow), 1928, no. 3 (March). 
The translation is by John Bowlt. 
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Thej:onstructiyMt^h:!idLSMlLW^ .prominent par- 

^Jicipmts_ii^he ^uj^M]^^ he §gV£ f"^ enthusiastic 

support to tht film-maker Dziga Vertov, who had producecnKe"fffM'^ 
of his celebrated Kino-Pfavda scries in May 1922. Verlov's manifesto 
of the same year, printed in Kino-Phot, no. I, recalls in many respects 
the tradition of the Italian and Russian futurists in its attitude to Man 
and the Machine. He speaks of "llie poelrv of the machine" and 
progress toward the ideal of the "perfect electrical man." Yet the pro- 
claimed concern for "the worker at his bench," "the farmer on his 
tractor." and "the enf>ineer on his locomotive" acquires a new force 
in the light of Vertov's original documentary method: roving corre- 
spondents were employed to cover the country and shoot the greater 
part of the footage, which Vertov then edited in collaboration with 
his assistant, Elizaveta Svilova. Perhaps the climax of Vertov's work 
in the early revolutiormry period is A Sixth of the World (1926), which 
uses this method of documentation to encompass and celebrate the 
vast extent and diversity of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Constructivist influence on Vertov is apparent not only in his con- 
ception of the social obligations of the revolutionary artist, but also 
in his descriptions of cinematic technique. He writes in the Kino-Phot 
manifesto: "What we demand of the editing: to discover the geometri- 
cal extract of each shot.. . . . A work is constructed out of phrases, 
as a phrase is built up out of the intervals of a movement." 

Vertov, therefore, represents the desire to carry the principles of 
constructivism into all levels of cinematic expression, froui the formal 
and technical to the social and ideological. Other contemporary Rus- 
sian film-makers made use of less radical importations, often taking 
the theater as their intermediate source. Lev Kulesliov. the first sig- 
nificant theorist of the Russian cinema, reflects Meyerhold's Bio- 
mechanics in devising a form of physical expression proper to the 
cinema actor, as can be seen in such a film as Mr. West in the Land of 
the Bolsheviks (1924). In Jakov Protazanov's Aelita (1924), the 
irrmgined scenes on the planet Mars are greatly enlivened by the use 
of a gigantic stage set and costumes designed by Alexandra l-.xier and 
Isaac Rabinovich, which are directly related to A.A.Vesnin's con- 
structivist projects for the theater. 

The contradiction between Vertov's radical view of the cinema and 
that of Kuleshov. which admitted the value of the documentary but 
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still left great scope for the virtuosity of the actor, is reflected in the 
ftfllowtng article by Alexisi Gan, which dates from 1927. Gan urges 
that the fill)} should realize ii^ dislinclive potentiality by emattci pal- 
ing itself from "the idealistic concoctions of the theatrical cinema art." 
He cites three films made to celebrate the tenth anniversary of the 
Revtiliiiion: Vsevolod Pudovkin's End of St. I'eterslnirg, Boris Rarnet's 
Moscow in October {with designs by Rodchenko), and October by 
Eisenstein and Grigori Alexandrov. All these are judged infeHor to 
Esther Shut's The Great Road, a sequel to her Fall of the Romanov 
Dynasty and composed in the same way — exclusively from existing 
sources of documentary film. 

It is not difficult to see how the "actorless" cinema of Esther Shut, 
which displayed in the most literal sense "the active struggle and con- 
struction of the evolving proletarian class," hai-mianksd with the ob- 
jectives proclaimed by Gan in 1922. To an evert greater extent than 
Vertov, Esther Shub was concerned to respect the intrinsic reality of 
documentary material; much of the film that she incorporated into 
her work was salvaged from cellars and other improvised storehouses, 
and her own eoftiribution was an unobtrusive, though masterly, use 
of montage. Yet Getn's absolute distinction hetwetin Bsthi)' Skub md 
the other three film-makers is perhaps artificial. CerMitlty Ehensteln 
did not regard himself as totally opposed to the dqcumentafj method 
in intention. He made use of Esther Shub's findings in the preparation 
of October, and received vdluaMe advice from her in filming The 
General Line (1929). In a dts^eusstOn that took place in October 1927, 
Mayakovsky spoke of Eisenstetn md Esther Shub toother as "our 
cinematic pride." 

The constnictivists have also entered the cinema with their material- 
istic program. The cinema is the aggregate of an optical and mechani- 
cal apparatus. The cinema shows on the screen a sequence of 
photographic stills, i.e., movement. Hits provides tis with the op- 
portunity to capture immediately and dynamically the processes of 
all kinds of work and activity of society. 

The cinema must become a cultural and active weapon of society. 
It is essential to master the scientific and technical methods of cinema 
in order to learn how to display reality as it really is, and not as the 
philistifte itntagtiies it. Tt is essential to find the right devices and to 
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develop a working method of demonstration. This is not a dry logic 
of objects, it is not a formal definition. This is the class content of 
the new cinema industry in a country with a dictatorship of labor 
and socialist construction. 

How does the Soviet state diifer from other forms of social order? 

First and foremost, it actively, by its own conduct, fights the old 
world. All class forces participate in this fight. The economic sys- 
tem, industrial relations, and the trifles of everyday life are being 
revolutionized, reorganized, and shifted from Ihc positions they have 
occupied so long. Everyday reality is passing into a state of restive 
fermentation. The counttess milBoBs are encountering the unexpected 
and the unfamiliar. It is up to the avant-garde of our society to 
breach the strong walls of prejudice and superstition. And this is put 
into practice not through long roads of systematic education; it is 
fostered within the conditions of everyday reality, hy the vilal acts 
of revolutonary actuality. A mass method of education is impelled to 
search for faster, more mobile, and truer means of information and 
communication. 

The printed word, the telegraph, the telephone, even radio broad- 
casts narrating events cannot replace the real demonstration and illus- 
tration of events. Only cinema, wrested from the tenacious paws of 
businessmen and art makers, is able to fulfill this national and inter- 
national service. Only the cinema Ban, by vistial apprehension, join 
society together and show the active struggle and construction of the 
evolving proletarian class. 

Film that demonstrates real life documentarily, and not a theattt'- 
cal film show playing at life— that's what (uir cine production should 
become. It is essential to find a new cine film. It is not enough to 
link, by means of montage, individual moments of episodic phenomena 
of hfe, united under a more or less successful title. The most unex- 
pected accidents, occurrences, and events are always linked organically 
with the fundamental root of social reality. While apprehending them 
within the shell of their outer manifestation, one should be able to 
expose their inner essence by a series of other scenes. Only on such 
a basis can one build a vivid fitei of concrete, active reality— gradu- 
ally departing from the newsreel, from whose material this new cm€ 
form is developing. 
This platform was promoted as a school at a time (1922) when the 



From a subscription note for SA, no. 4, 1928. This forthright organ of 
architectural constructivism was edited in Moscow by the brothers A. A. 
and V. A. Vcsnin and Alexei Gan, among others. The presence of dis- 
tinguished foreign architects such as Oud, Mies van der Rohe, and 
Gropius on its list of corresponding editors testifles to the comparatively 
free situation this particular direction of constructivist activity enjoyed 
in Russia even at this date. (^Photo courtesy Geinuntemusea, Amsterdam) 
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Soviet cine industry was just emerging and when the restoration of the 
old, prerevolutionary cinema was proceeding more energetically. 

At first the school's pkitform was ridiculed and our pamphlet, 
Long Live the Demonstration of Li/e, was characterized by the cine 
press as "the demonstration of stupidity." Following this^ the Agitation 
and Propaganda Department of this Party Central Committee de- 
clared at one of its conferences (IflS) that "carefully selected films, 
both Soviet and foreign, can serve as agitational material on questions 
of piolitics and cosstruetifHi." 

The newsreel and the film magazine [its resolution saysl should 
be considered as particularly useful films. The production of films 
of this type should be put on the right lines, and in essential cases 
a purposeful character should be imparted to separate strips. 

Films of this type should be acknowledged as more useful ma- 
terial for the needs of agitation and propaganda than the so-called 
topical films on everyday questions. 

This resolution underlines the vitality of the cine platform of con- 
structivism. The actorless cinema is becoming a "legitimate phenome- 
non" in the Soviet cinema industry and a serious rival to the idealistic 
concoctions of the theatrical cinema art. This was particularly clear 
during th&tetith October anniversary. At this time several jubilee films 
were shown: on the one hand, Esther Shub's The Great Road, on the 
other, Pudovkin's End of St. Petersburg, Barnet's Moscow in October, 
and the Alexandrov-Eisenstein October. In the first, the historical 
truth of the Revolution was demonstrated, its victory and construc- 
tion, as genuine cin6 documents. In the others, art makers attempted 
by various ways and means to re-create historical events by mobiliz- 
ing all the magic forces of idealistic art. And despite the unequal 
conditions in production and the disparity in material resources. The 
Great Road proved to be the victor in this unfair competition. 

Constructivism in architecture has been quite fully expressed in 
the magazine SA. Our opponents openly confess that it is precisely 
in this field that our school has achieved its firm and stable position, 
and they remark somewhat despondently that "for the time being 
ardiitectural thought cannot counter construcdvism wifli anything and 
thereby evidently recognizes its ideological superiority." * 

♦The article breaks olF abruptly at this point with the indication that it is 
"to be concluded" in the next number of SA. However, it is not to be 
found there [Ed.]. 



V. 

Retrospect, Theory, and 

Prognosis: 

1928-32 



Laszlo Moholy-Nagy: Letter of Resignation from the 
Bauhaus (1928) 



In the years between 1920 and 1928 the constructivist creed had been 

disseminated throughout Russia and the rest of Europe. Hardly any 
department of artistic activity had been left unaffected by it. Yet its 
true strength lay not simply in this geographical and generic extension 
but also in the fact that the principles of constructivism were enshrined 
in the teaching programs of such institutions as the Vkhutemas and 
the Bauhaus. It was through the conversion of such principles into 
pedagogic exercises that the constructivist artist could hope to trans- 
form the attitudes of the rising generation of student artists, archi- 
tects, and designers. 

But if these institutions represented a real strength, they were also 
extremely vutnerable to dissident pressures from within and to official 
pressures from outside. It has already been emphasized that the Bau- 
haus did not immediately adopt a program of instruction congenial 
to the views of the constructivists. The departure of Johannes Itten 
in March 1923, and- the appointment of LdszlS Mohoty-Nagy in his 
place, signified a reorientation of aims and ideals. In the same way, 
the resignation of Moholy-Nagy and the appointment of Hannes Meyer 
as director five years later signified yet another ehange in direction. 
Moholy-Nagy's letter of resigfwtim, which follows here, is an elo- 
quent defense of the "equilibrium" between vocational training and a 
rnore elevated educational ideal, which he considered to have been 
achieved at the Bauhaus. Almost a decade later, in 1937, he was to 
attempt to restore this balance through the founding of a New Bau- 
haus (subsequently the Institute of Design) in Chicago. 

From Sibyl Moholy-Nagy, Moholy-Nagy: Experiment in Totality (New 
York: Harper, 1950). Reprinted by permission of M.I.T. Press. 
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For the Bauh;uis begins now a time of slabili/.alion conditioned by 
the length of its existence. As a consequence of the growing scarcity 
of money, it is demanded that it be productive, efiBcient — today more 

than ever. 

Even though human and pedagogical considerations are not elimi- 
nated intentionally, they suffer because of tliis stabilization. AmoDg 

the students, this reorientation is noticeable in their increased de- 
mand for technical skill and practical training above anything else. 

Basically one can't object if human power wants to measure itself 
on the object, the trade. This belongs essentially to the Bauhaus pro- 
gram. But one must see the danger of losing equilibrium, and meet it. 
As soon as creating an object becomes a specialty, and wo*k becomes 
trade, the process of education loses all vitality. There must be room 
for teaching the basic ideas which keep human content alert and 
vital. For this we fought and for this we exhausted ourselves. I can no 
longer keep up with the stronger and stronger tendency toward trade 
specialization in the workshops. 

We are now in danger of becoming what we as revolutionari«i op- 
posed: a vocational training school which evaluates only the final 
achievement and overlooks the development of the whole man. For 
him there remains no time, no money, no space, no concession. 

I can't afford a continuation on this specialized, purely objective 
and efficient basis- — either productively or humanly. I trained myself 
in five years for a specialty, the Metal Workshop, but I eould do this 
only by also giving all my human reserves. I shall have to resign if 
this demand for specialization becomes more intense. The spirit of 
construction for which I and others gave all we had — and gaV6 it 
gladly — has been replaced by a tendency toward application. My 
realm was the construction of school and man. Under a program of 
increased technology I can continue only if J have a technical expert 
as my aide. For economic reasons this Will never be possible. There 
is always money for only one of the two. I exerted great effort over 
these years to make the expert unnecessary. I can't give ntote than 
1 gave so far; therefore I have to relinquish my place to him. T am 
infinitely sad about this. It is a turn toward the negative — away from 
the original, the consciou^ willed, character of the Bauhaus. 

The school today swims no longer against the current. It tries to 
fall in line. This is what weakens the power of the unit. Community 
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spirit i$ replaced by individual competition, and the question arises 
whetlier the existence of a creative group is only possible on the basis 
of opposition to the status quo. It remains to be seen how efficient 
will be the decision to work only for efficient results. Perhaps there 
will be a h6w friiitful period. Perhaps it is the beginning of the end. 



El Lissitzky: From Russia: The Reconstruction of 
Architecture in the Soviet Union (1930) 

// the tone of Moholy-Naf;y's letter is one of renunciation and rei^ret, 
the mood of Russian constructivism in the last years o] the decade 
was a far less simple one. Retrospect — the attempt to sum up what 
had been achieved to date — was supplemented by theory — the attempt 
to give niore rigorous codification to the principles of constructivism. 
The determination of the vonstruettvist artist to develop the revolu- 
tionary implications of these principles iro.v at the same time increas- 
ingly frustrated by the growing hostility within official circles. 

In the article that concludes the previous section, Alexei Gan helps 
to establish a context for the many-sided activity of these years. He 
concludes his remarks on constructivism in the cinema with a refer- 
ence f& architeetare, where the emstruetivist school can be held to 
have achieved a "firm and stable position," with the effect that even 
its opponents recognize its "ideological superiority." This judgment by 
U pimeeir theeitht Hit c&mtifueftvism pdints to at least two of the main 
features of the sitltatien. In the first place, by 1928 constructivist con- 
cern with the traditional forms of art was very much a thing of the 
past in Russia. Gan singles oat arctdiveture and the anema as the 
privilef>ed directions of constructivist activity. In the second place. 
Gan refers to the achievement of the conslniclivist architects as tak- 

From Riissland: Die Rekonslruktion der Architektur in der Sowjetunion 
(Vienna: Schroll, 1930). The text is dated 1929. The translation is by 
Stephen Bann. 
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ing place in spite of opposition. This polemical background, which is 
also very much emphasized in hts account of the cinema, cannot be 
ignored in any account of the development of Russian constructivism 
toward the end of the decade. 

It is not possible here to try to sketch in any detailed terms the 
historical background to Gan's remarks. It might also he superfluous, 
since the history of Russian architecture in the 1920s has received 
considerable attention in the West during the past few years. But 
there remains a necessity to ideniify at least the bare bones of the 
situation. And this is particularly so because there seems to be wide- 
spread disagreement about where the lines are to be drawn— and 
indeed which lines are to be used. 

In brief, there is a strong tendency, encouraged by Russian archi- 
tectural historians, to treat the entire range of Russian modernist 
architecture in the 1920s under the general heading of constru&tivism. 
By contrast, there is also a tendency, well represented by Anatole 
Kopp, that lays stress upon the bitter polemic between two schools — 
ASNOVA and OSA. Under this interpretation, the OSA (Association 
of Contemporary Architects) would have a prior claim on the title of 
construclivist, while the ASNOVA (Association of New Architects) 
would he classed as rationalist or, in Lissitzky's terminology, "formal- 
ist." The ground of difference might be illustrated by the contrasting 
approaches Of Motsey Ginsburg. a vice-president of OSA, and Nikolai 
Ladovsky. a leading member of ASNOVA. While Ginsburg's work Up 
to about 1925 was primarily concerned with the aesthetic of construc- 
tion and therefore with the wider artisUe context that linked architec- 
ture to the other branches of constructivist activity, Ladovsky was 
confronting at the same time the more practical problem of testing 
man's visual orientation in space, through the use of models and devices 
that were built and tested in his laboratory at Vkhutemas. If we extend 
the comparison to the second half of the decade, Ginsburg has moved 
from the stylistic and aesthetic problems of construction to a more 
practical emphasis on architectural design. But prujerts such as his 
highly successful apartments on the Novinsky Boulevard, Moscow 
(1928-29), still show a fastidious Concern with overall form and detail. 
By this stage. Ladovsky had left ASNOVA to found ARC (Associa- 
tion of Urban Architects) and was concerned not so much with indi- 
vidual buildings as with the planning of industrial towns and large 



G. Barkhin: Izvestia Building, Moscow, 1927, from SA, no. 4. This 
photograph gives a clear view of the "capricious balconies" that, in the 
view of an anonymous cotnmentator in SA, helped to brand Barkhln's 
building as merely in the "constructive style" rather than truly con- 
structivist. 
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hotisinf! complexes. Despite Iiis hrilliani theoretical work, he left very 
few cotnpleled buildings. He came in second to another member of 
ASNQVAi Kanstantin Melnikov, in the competition for the Soviet 
Pavilion at the Paris exhibition of 1925. 

El Lis.iitzky's short account of the development of Russian architec- 
ture up to the mid-1 920s, which stresses the importance of Melnikov' s 
pavilion, does not undertake to analyze in great detail these slujtinf; po- 
'sition.'!. At the same time, it serves the invaluable purpose of placing 
architecture in the general context of artistic development. Lissitzky 
casts a retrospective glance over the development of constructivism 
in Russia and establishes its links with previous trends, while main- 
taining that to the young constructivist architeict even such projects 
as Tatlin's Monumcni have come to seem formalistic or "symbolic." 
It may he emphasized that Lissitzky himself was editor, with Ladov- 
sky, of the first and only Asnova News (1926). But he also knew and 
collaborated with Ginsburg and designed a one-room apartment for 
him around 1934. 



The Substructure. The birth of the machine is the starting point of the 
technical revolution that is annihilating liandicrafts and becomiog Of 
decisive importance for modern large-scale industry. In the Ciniise 
of a century, the entire pattern of life has been transformed by the 
new technical systems of production. Technology has today revolu- 
tionized development not only in the social and economic fields but 
^also in the aesthetic. It is this revolution that has determined the basic 
elements of the new way of building in Western ITurope and America. 

October 1917 was the beginning of our Revolution and thus of a 
new page in the history of human society. The basic elements of our 
architecture relate to this social revolution and not to the technologi- 
cal one. 

Today the place of the single, private employer has been tt^ksa 
over by the "commission of society," as we call it. The point of em- 
phasis has shifted from the intimate and the individual to the COP- 
munal and the multiple. Today there is another standard in force for 
architecture. All the established guidelines that previously stood so con- 
veniently at our disposal have suddenly lost their validity. The entire 
sphere of architecture has become a problematic one. This problem 
presented itself to a country that, exhausted by virar and famine, was 
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hermetically sealed off from the entire outside world. To solve these 
new arcfaitectttral pFObleitis, it was necessary first of all for the 
economy to be brought into order as a substructure. In productivity 
the prewar level was rapidly and successfully reached. But for our 
nee<k of today this level and this rate are too low. In order genu- 
inely to fulfill our task in the world, we must strive to accelerate the 
rate of growth and force it ahead. This is possible only if we not 
merely further improve and develop what has been handed down to 
us, but also make a completely new start. Not only construct but 
reconstruct. We are reconstructing industry, we are reconstructing 
agriculture. Him reeoasfruction of produttiOQ establishes a new under- 
standing of life. It is the fertile soil of culture — that is. of architecture 
also. The new architecture does not develop to a further stage a tra- 
dition that has been interrupted; rather it stands at ia b<^rining and 
no longer must merely construct. Its task is to comprehend the new 
structures of life, in order to participate actively through correspond- 
ing forms of constnictim in the ^ol^ale coming iDtei being of fibe 
new world. Soviet architecture has taken reconstruction in hand. 

Reciprocal Mfluences Among the Arts. In our country too, under 

West European influence, architecture several centuries ago was com- 
pletely under the dominance of the court and committed to the super- 
visiea of the academy. In the shadow of the other arts> k cairied on 
its somnolent and completely uncreative semblance of existence. Only 
those with state diplomas were allowed to put up buildings in Russia 
— ^but painting or writing poetry were open to everyone. So it was 
proficiency that came to be cultivated in architecture, but in paint- 
ing, talent. 

tliB new artistic endeavors found fertile soil initially in the bour- 

gco!-; Moscow of the great merchants as opposed to the aristocratic 
and bureaucratic St. Petersburg. Here development took on an ever- 
quickening pace. People promoted painting in so fundamental and 
radical a way that they came down to the basic elements. Art became 
more and more isolated. Finally it was about to collape and degener- 
ate into art feat art's sake and drawing-'room topics, as is today flie 
case in the West. The Revolution achieved the redirection of this 
stream of energy. The Revolution immediately gave the radical artists 
such enormous scope that the work of several genetatlOas will be 
necessary to exhaust it. This is where the cultural work of the artist 
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begins — work that is of decisive moment in the reconstruction of our 
architecture. 

Reciprocal influences between the newly evolving arts are an im- 
portant factor in connection with the basic elements of modern build- 
ing. The influences upon architecture have entailed many daiigers m 
addition to their valuable and peculiar effects. Our art belongs to an 
age of exact sciences. We are putting to use the methods of this age; 
we are making analyses. As far as painting is concerned, experimen- 
tation in terms of the material has been least inhibited. Thus the new 
creative forces have, with the help of analysis, laid bare the elements 
of plastic formation. In the course of this work, two clear and definite 
conceptions of a clearly distinct nature have been crystallized. 

"The world is given to us through sight, through color" was the 
first conception. "The world is given to us through touch, through 
materials" was the second. In both cases the world was a geometrical 
order. The first conception demands no more than pure spectral color 
confined in abstract form within the rational ordering of geometrical 
elements — a plane geometry of color. A world of crystalline organi- 
cism. This world emerges within an endless visual space. Its further 
consequences were the wholesale renunciation of the colors of the 
spectrum and the renunciation of the planimetric figure that finally 
remained (black and white). Painting was thus superseded and gave 
way to pure volume formation. The architectonic character of this 
stereometric formation was immediately untlerstood. Thus painting 
became a transfer point for architecture. A new asymmetric equi- 
librium of volumes was set up, the tensions of bodies were expressed 
in a new dynamic way, and a new rhythm was established. Since the 
leader of the way of looking at the world through color was a painter 
(Malevich), he was incapable of recognizing the actuality of the 
world; he had always viewed it solely through his eyes and remained 
caught in the nonobjective. As architects, we had to draw the further 
consequences. 

The second way of looking at the world, in terms of material, re- 
quired not merely observation but also the tactile apprehension of 
things. The specific qualities of the respective materials served as a 
starting point for the development of the form. The leader of this 
movement ( Tallin) assumed that intuitive artistic mastery of the ma- 
terial led to discoveries on the basis of which objects could be con- 
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structed irrespective of the rational, scientific methods of technology. 
He thought that he was demonstrating this in his model for the Monu- 
ment to the Third International (1920). He completed this work with- 
out any special technoconstructive knowledge or knowledge of statics, 
and thus proved the justice of his conception. This is one of the first 
attempts to create a synthesis between the "technological" and "artis- 
tic" domains. The attempt to create a completely new architecture to 
break up volume and establish spatial penetration externally and in- 
ternally already finds expression here. Here vvc have genuinely created 
anew, in a new material and for a new content, an age-old construction 
of form, as for example was already evinced in the Pyramid of 
Sargon at Khorsabad. 

This work, and a sequence of further experiments in material and 
design, are giving the watchword "constructivisai" currency in fte 
world. The present "constructivist" generation of professional archi- 
tects today regards these works as formalistic or even "symbolic." We 
will return again to this dialectic of development. At this point it must 
be stated that these achievements in the neighboring arts have made 
a significant contribution to the reconstruction of our architecture. 

However, the first pioneers did not reach the point of buitdiiig. 
The war had interrupted the whulc practice of building. In the first 
years of the Revolution all that people did was to carry off old ma- 
terials as fuel for heating; as a re^lt, room was created for building. 
The new building talent had tO be brought to a state of readiness. 
School was still the place whCTe the rising generation of architects 
received their training. In school new inethodis had to be created. 
Parallel to the previously mentioned process in painting, there had 
developed a movement of synthesis led by the architects (architecture 
■+ painting -I- the other plastic arts). These young architects who had 
themselves received their training in the classical school first had to 
slough off their own skins. Their first step had to be destructive, ex- 
plosive. There was a struggle for expression. 

The task was clear: it was a matter of bringing architecture in its 
artistic and practical value to a degree of importance corresponding 
to the age. Hirongh this watchword the triumph of youth in the 
architectural schools was assured. The whole trend of life itself was 
on their side, and the old academics could offer in opposition only 
borrowed, alien, and exhausted verities. 
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The young had set themselves the objective of achieving a unity be- 
tween the utilitarian function and the architectonic notion of space. 
There were no opportunities for practical work at the outset of this 
development, and so realities had to be discovered and thought out. 
(For exampk, the restaurant and landing stage at the foot of a cliff.) 

Whereas in other circumstances the natural operation of selection 
is what brings an organic achievement to its full flowering, in this case 
the decisive factor lay in the planning project. Therein lay the dan- 
ger of putting too much emphasis on sheer quantity of ideas. 

Of decisive importance for the character of the new school was the 
work on tb» developinent of new methods for die sdentifit: and ob- 
jective clarification of the elements of architectonic formation, such 



Sketch of architectural project for restaurant and landing stage from El 
Lissitzky's Russia: The Reconstruction of Architecture in the Soviet 
Union, 1930. (Photo courtesy Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam} 
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as mass, surface, space, proportion, rhythm, and so on. A new teach- 
iiig mistliod had to be foand. This work, which was begun by the first 
pioneers such as Ladovsky, Dokuchacv, Krinsky, is today being taken 
further by the succeeding, younger generation of Balikhin, Korschev, 
Lamzov, and the rest. In the school of today the task is not only that 
of training surveyors or areliitectural draftsmen, but also of educat- 
ing architects who will handle their own province scientifically. 

This serious work on the basic elements of architecture has brought 
all forms of vital encig\ into play. A group has grown up that places 
the main accent upon building and demands the direct application of 
the methods of engineering and construction in architecture. The form 
is to arise spontaneously from the construction. This tendency is well 
known to us from the entire field of international architecture — but 
whett it is applied to onr situation, a fundamental point of difference 
must be established. In all countries, with the exception of Russia, 
people have to reckon with technical achievements as the realities 
of modem life. In America the architect comes into direct and re- 
ciprocal relation with this technology. Perhaps on precisely this ac- 
count he can demand no more from it than it is able to give him. 
With us there are as yet no towns with the same urban character as 
that of Paris, Chicago, or Berlin. In technology we can establish con- 
tact with the latest achievement, whatever it may be, so it was 
possible for us to move directly from the hoe to the tractor, without 
retracing the usual path of historical development. For that reason 
we want to introduce the most modern methods of building and con- 
struction into our country — and for the same reason we see iia the 
works and projects of the "formalists" and "constructivists" the most 
radical manipulation of constructions. 

First tasks. Soviet architecture received its first new task in 1923. It 
was planned to erect in the center of Moscow, for the benefit of 
the new collective sovereign — the working population — a colossal 
building complex to serve as a Palace of Labor. It was to cater to 
large congresses, mass meetings, theatrical performances, and so on. 
The task was as colossal as the age itself. But the age had not yet 
crystallized out any kind of firm concepts of building. So the |irojccts 
submitted were amorphous conglomerates of fragments from the past 
and from the present machine age, based much more on literary than 
on architectonic ideas. The project of the three Vesnin brothers is the 
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first step from destruction to the new craft of building. On a closed 
ground plan a clear stereometrfc volume is erected with the aid of 
an exposed reinforced concrete frame. The whole is still isolated, 
simply a single corpus, decidedly not thought out in terms of town 
planning. The power of the classical orders is still to be fell through- 
out, the whole project is crowned by romantic evocations of the 
radio, and the large space holding eight thousand people is still com- 
pletely conventional. But nonetheless it is our first attempt at creating 
a new form for a social task that in itself was still Unclarified. 

The succeeding period oflFered ever more concrete tasks, with their 
purpose becoming clearer and their standard of achievement grow- 
ing more considerable. 

In 1924 came the project of the brothers A. A. and V. A. Vesnin 
for an office buildbg for the newspaper Leningrad Pravcla. The sur- 
face area of the buUding covered only 1 9% x 1 9% feet. The build- 
ing is, for its time, which yearned after glass, iron, and ferroconcrete, 
a characteristic piece of work. All the accessories that the city street 
sticks onto the building— such as signboards, advertisements, clocks, 
loudspeakers— even the elevators on the inside, are included as parts' 
of e<pal value in the overall design and given unity. This is the 
aesthetic of constructivism. 

The first small building in which the reconstruction of our archi- 
tecture can be genuinely documented is the Soviet Pavilion for the 
1925 Paris International Exposition, by Melnikov. The fact that the 
pavihon stands close by the creations of international architecture 
demonstrated in the most glaring way the fundamentally different 
attitude and conception of Soviet architecture. This work belongs to 
the "formalist" wing of the radical front of our architects, to the 
section that fim strove to create an architectonic idea for utilitarian 
tasks. 

In this case the idea was to aim at breaking up volume by exposing 
the staircase. In the ground plan, symmetry is established on a diagonal 
basis and rotated 180 degrees. Thus the entire building is thrust out 
of its conventionally symmetrical state of equilibrium into movement. 
The tower is transformed into an open system of masts. The building 
is constructed in honest wood, and displays not the national .style of 
building with blocks, but modern techniques of wood construction. It 
is transparent. Unbroken colors. Hence no false Monumentality. A new 
way of thinking. 



From The Construttian of 
Anhifectural and Mechanical 
Forms by Jakob Chernikov [1931] 



Jakob Georgiyevich Chernikov was born in Pavlograd in 1889 and 
died in Moscow in 1P51. In 1914 Jie entered the Atadenty of Arts in 
Petrograd to study painting and architecture, hut his studies were 
interrupted by a long period of military service and he did not qualify 
as an architect-artist until 1925. For the next ten years he taught in 
various Leningrad institutes and designed a large number of build- 
ings — in particular, industrial complexes — for Leningrad, Kiev, Yaro- 
slavl, Sttiingrad, and other dties. About fifty of his projects were 
built. In 1932 he was appointed professor at the Leningrad Institute 
of Railway Transport Engineers and Academy of Transport. His last 
appointment, in 1945, was as head of the Department of Architecture 
at the Mussavet Uuilding Institute. 

Chernikov's remarkable work on Konstruktsiya arkhitekturnykh i 
mashinnykh form tthe Construction of Architectural and Mechanical 
Forms) was published in Leningrad in 193L In the introduction 
Erik Fedorovich Gollerbakh, an author and critic who wrote widely 
on aspects of Russian culture — including a study of the state por- 
celain works (1922) and a life of Pushkin in pictures (1937) — de- 
scribes the book as the first comprehensive statement of constructivism. 
In view of the numerous theoretical statements that have already been 
quoted, the claim seems unjustifiahle. But Chernikov mUst at least 
be credited with having traced, with unprecedented thoroughness, the 
development of forms from the purely abstract and geometrical to 
their embodiment in such complex ensembles as a theatrical stage 
set. an itidustrial plant, and a town plan. His aim was to provide not 
simply a grammar Of constructivism but a set of examples illustrating 
the full development of thai f:raiumiir. 

It should be emphasized that Chernikov's work owed a great deal 
to the programs of basic design and specialized architectural training 

148 
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that had been developed at the Vkhutemas in the previous decade. His 
most elaborate examples are in fact based on celebrated architec- 
tural projects of the poslrevolutionary period, such as the Vesnin 
brothers' Moscow Palace of Labor (1923) and I. Leonidov's Lenin 
Institute (1927). The fact that these projects are not attributed to 
their original designers reinforces Chernikov's exemplary and didactic 
purpose. 



Erik Fedorovtch Goli frbakh: From The Problems 
of Constructivism in Their Relation to Art 

In this epoch of the triumphant development of mechanical engineer- 
ing and the ceaseless growth of industrialization, a new conception of 
artistic creation is being born; new demands are being made on visual 
art; old, decrepit forms are being discarded. Contemporaneity demands 
that visual art slKnild directly serve the vitd needs of our time. 

Attentive to the demands of civilization, artists are attempting to 
find formative principles of their projects that will correspond to 
the industriiU and technological character of contemporary civiliza- 
tion. These atteOipts are rarely successful if they come from without 
and are reduced to the "adaptation"' of old forms to new content. Only 
the creation of new forms, which can satisfy the forms of life itself 
and meet its concrete demands, can lead art on to the right path. 
Instead of all kinds of adaptations from without, it is possible and in- 
dispensable to discover new values from within, i.e., in the sphere of 
the phenomena characteristic of the contemporary tenor of life and 
of the contemporary state of technology. Art can to a certain extent 
become engineering. From its former aimless decorativeness, firom 
its aestheticism devoid of principle and divorced from life, it must 

Introduction to Jakob Chernikov, Konstruktsiya arkhitekturnykhi i mashin- 
nykh form [The Construction of Architectural and Mechanical Forms] 
(Leningrad, 1931). The translation is by John Bowlt. 
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pass to a practical and useful existence. In this respect the question 
of the re-creation of artistic forms must by no means remain wholly 
independent of ideological content, but must be resolved on the basis 
of a fundamental revision of the means of expression. Industrial and 
technological '•reality" cannot but influence the artist's creative "co/i- 
aciousness." Of course, various other factors can also influen** his 
consciousness— for example, in the modern art of Western Europe 
and on the left front of visual art in the U.S.S.R., one can perceive 
the inlliiencc of prehistoric, primitive art, of ancienf archaic cul- 
tures, of the art of the savage, of children's art, of folk art, etc., but 
When We are told that artists in assimilating these influences "set up 
new traditions," "achieve one of the greatest revoliitions ever known 
in the history of art," we are right to doubt the revolutionary char- 
acter of these "new" traditions. Should we not rather consider them 
as imitation siii f;enens; as a conscious return to those forms— albeit 
great, but already realized and to a great extent extinct— that in 
countless numbers fill the age-old history of art, sometimes outgrow- 
ing their prototypes (created at the dawti £>f mankind), sometimes 
yielding to them forever? Is it necessary to search for the models of 
artistic creation in tlie cemeteries of art, in remote ages, or in the 
socially backward strata of contemporary humanity, when the progress 
of contemporary life is ceaselessly producing new forms, conquer- 
ing the inertia of the elements, and clothing them in the steel chains 
of technology? Instead of imitating congealed and dead forms— even 
if they are beautiful — is it not better to look for the bases of new art 
in the essential congruence inherent in the organic and spatial struc- 
ture of the phenomena of the outer world? 

Investigation of this congruence leads to the identification of the 
geometric fundamental principles to be found in the most hetero- 
geneous phenomena of the outer world. And it is precisely mvestigO' 
Hon, adducing the principle of the scientific basis of art, that makes 
possible the search for a synthesis of technology and all kinds of 
visual art in the single form of constructivist art. 
• 

Hitherto there has not been a single investigation devoted specifically 
to the questions of constructivism. Mmema, there has not been evMi 
an essay elucidating the very concept of constructivism and outlining 
&e course of its development. People usually speak very superficially 
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and unconvincingly of constructivism: they indicate that construc- 
tivism is based on the principles of the mechanical and geometrical 
interrelations of materials and their forms; they mention that con- 
structivism aspires to create practical, useful, and outwardly beauti- 
ful things (primarily, their design); finally, they underline the direct 
link of constructivism with the mechanization of life, with the in- 
tensive development of industrial production, etc. All these diffuse 
and hazy definitions do not provide a precise and true conception of 
constructivism. Indeed, it is difficult to give a definition of something 
that has not yet entirely defined itself; it is impossible to make an 
investigation of a subject whose very nature has not yet been com- 
pletely ascertained. That is why at present constructivism should be 
written about not by art historians and art critics, but by art theorists, 
or, even better, by practical workers, i.e., the artists Cor engmeers) 
themselves — the constructivists. 
• 

The development of ferroconcrete technology, the titanic growth of 

metallurgy, the intensive progress of mechanical engineering have so 
far not exerted the radical influence on art that they could have if 
artists had grasped their significance in all its profoundly reformative 
sense. Such a demonstration of capitalist F.mopc's technological power 
as, for example, the Eiffel Tower appears today an empty and unneces- 
sary enterprise; its restaurants, its advertisement for CStroen cars, 
and even its wireless station constitute a too insignificant "appendage" 
to this grandiose but absurd erection and, of course, in no way "jus- 
tify" it. In this case technology did not want to be art, and art did 
not come to the aid of technology. The building art of Western Europe 
continues to waver among tasteless stylization, bourgeois decadence, 
modernist innovations, and barracklike standardization — standardiza- 
tion that encloses urban life in stone boxes divided up by monotonous 
corridors and creates equally depressing skyscrapers and uniform 
suburban houses. And only occasionally are buildings created that in 
some degree express the essence of our epoch and create a new style. 
A new architecture is being bom whose beauty lies in its functional- 
ism, its better utilization of material, and its tatitnial constructiveness. 
A wide road must be opened up for this architecture in the Land of 
the Soviets — the land where socialist culture is being built, where 
mighty plants and factories, grandiose power stations, giant state 
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Theatrical set from Chernikov's Construction of Architectural and 
Mechanical Forms, 1931. The words incorporated into the design spell 
out "Music for the Masses." It embodies the following constructive 
principles: "unified dynamic composition of bent cylindrical solids, 
surfaces, raised letters, and signs. " Chernikov prescribes "bright cold 
green and white with orange dashes" as the coloring for the set. 
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farms, the citadels of agricultural industry, are being created, where 
the whole of economic life is being reconstructed on socialist prin- 
ciples, where the conditions of social life are being remade, and where 
the cultural needs of the masses are continually increasing. 

Li this respect the works of leading architects take on particular 
significance. These architects are attempting to substantiate the forms 
of new building, to find the natural lines of development in the build- 
ing art, and to place it on the firm rails of scientific investigation 
and artistic and technical experiment. . . . 



Jakob Chernikov: The Constitution, Study, and 
Formation of Cdnstnictivism 

Ilie Coitstittitioti of Constructivism 

The Need for Constructive Creation. The manifestation of cdnstruc- 
tive needs is by no means peculiar lo every human being. It has been 
established that a great number of people lack not only these needs 
but also even the feeling for consttuctive prindples. For many rea- 
sons it is extraordinarily difficult to develop this feding. 
• 

One should acknowledge as the first reason the fact that very few 
people are interested in constructivism, and thnefOre, the number of 
people who wish to study and know constructive .principles is extremely 
limited. Consequently, the foimdations of constructivism have hitherto 
been insufficiently elucidated. Those who nevertheless have an inclina- 
tion toward the study and understanding of constructions are so few 
that they are scaircely able to constitute a body of researchers in con- 
structive principles. 



From Jakob C3iemtkov> Konstruktsiye arkhilekturnykh i maihinnykh form 
[The Construction of Architectural and Mechanical Forms] (Leningrad, 
1931). The translation is by John Bowlt. 
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One should consider as the second reason the fact that constructivism 
is a new creative inception: Tiew insofar as particular attention has 
never previously been paid to this question. In many instances from 
the history of the ancients and the Middle Ages, it would be possible 
to show the presence of constructive quahtics in the fields of both build- 
ing and technology. One must not deny the fact that constructive 
principles have existed at aU times since that would mean denying the 
gradual process of development in building and technology. However 
weakly developed the elements of constructivism were in ancient times, 
they nevertheless estkitedeven then. Constructivism, like everything else, 
was at that time in an extremely embryonic state, but it etisted. Nowa- 
days construction as such is attracting our attention and engaging our 
intellect to a much greater extent than in previous ages. We are pay- 
ing particular attention to the questions of constructivism and are 
trying to give a clear and precise basis to the concepts of constructive 
prmciplies^ laws, rules, their essence, etc. We are bound to come to 
the conclusion that "the age of active constructivism" has dawned 
• 

One should count as the third reason the general indifference toward 
the question of construction. Even those who ought to pay pattteular 
attention to this question often either display a complete nonchalance 
or are unaware of the full value of this phenomenon. Because of the 
complexity involved in understanding and elucidating constnietive 
principles in an intelligible form, many people attempt to resolve 
the problems of constructivism by intuition or experience. 

Despite the above reasons, which impede the fulfillment of the need 
for constructive creation, this need is constantly making itself felt. 
The search for constructive principles is essentially whCTent in every 
living creature and, in particular, finds marked expression in man's 
activities. In all spheres of life man is by nature a builder, and this is 
evident from the very first moments of his existence. Without receiv- 
ing any indications from without, a child often himself decides fairly 
complicated questions of constructivism during his games and pur- 
suits. For example, it must be acknowledged that every knot (of 
thread, string, etc.) and every fastening together (of sticks, chips of 
wood, etc.) is eisseiitially a construction; consequently, one can dis- 
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cover construction in the most primitive of children's |tastiines, for 
example, when with the help of sticks a child quite rationally re- 
solves the question of supports in fixing one piece to anothn-; or when 
he is engaged in sewing dresses for dolls, etc. Man cannot help build- 
ing and creating — hence emerges the necessity of dealing with an 
object's construction. This occurs involuntarily, spontaneously. The 
fact that in the first stage of his development a child loves to de- 
stroy shotild be recognized also as a characteristic phenomenon since 
almost ever> creative process is usually preceded by destruetioa. 
Everyone who discovers something new destroys something that had 
been elaborated and established earlier on, but in doing this he is by 
no means being absolutely destructive by nature. Evidently man's 
nature is so organized that after destruction he proceeds to creation. 
The instinctive need for constructivism, even though it may be un- 
systematic, is peculiar to every human being and ultimately^ must in 
the future be given a basis. This basis must be formulated in an in- 
telligible and lucid shape and must comprehend the whole complex 
system of constructivism. 
• 

One must underline certain peculiarities that accompany the search 
for constructive principles in individuals who are inclined to embark 
on it. This need is quite sharply expressed in many works of an ex- 
perimental type that bear the character of invention. Nobody would 
deny that ev«y fechnical in^tor has the natural gift of disposition 
toward constructive principles. . . . Man's need to construct the ob- 
jects that surround his life imperiously dictates his quest for a ra- 
tional and sound escape fifom a vague and indefinite situation. Both 
the mighty construction and grandiose technology of our time are 
advancing at such a rapid pace that man, surrounded by them, must 
grasp, understand, and study alt the stages, laws, and qualities of 
constructivism. We not only wanl to know the bases of constructivism, 
we must know them. In other words, the need to know the principles 
of constructivism has become the need of our time. 

The Meaning of Constructivism. The meaning of constructivism is ' 
concealed in the essence of all the concrete principles that it serves. 

A construction can exist in its own right without necessarily bemg 
justified by application, but in that case its value decreases. . . . 
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We observe a completely different picture when we see not only 
a compact amalgamation of volume and construction but also a ta- 
tional meaning in this unification. . . . fii all cases of building con- 
struction one can see a definite meaning in the unification of one 
body with another. It is possible to suggest many different solutioos 
' for any one part of a building ... but in all cases we will suggest 
a "constructive" solution. This means that in creating a building we 
will resolve it constructively. 
• 

A machine, whenever exposed, speaks for itself, A machine cannot 
but be constructive because it embodies all the aspects and principles 
of constructivism. We can observe the best examples of constructive 
principles and bases in a machine and its parts. But in addition to 
the construction of heavy, solid objects, there is a second type of con- 
struction — of soft bodies and surfaces. The meaning of such construc- 
tion is inherent in the very structure of clothing and the need for 
clothing. If at present man's clothing has not reached perfection, 
this should be explained by the imperfection of people's lives and by 
the many economic and domestic shortages. In the future man will 
surround himself by such finished articles of domestic and everyday 
use that he will automatically focus his atfj^tioi} on a form of cloth- 
ing that would be entirely suitable for the most varied duties. Gradu- 
ally progress is already being made in this direction, if only in 
questions of physical culture. 
• 

In all cases the very meaning of constructivism is contained in the 
fact that it creates the impression of an indispensable coordination 
of one element with another. By observing the functional dependence 
of a series of objects on each other and by justifying this dependence, 
we thereby afiirm the constructive rationalism that we are seeking. 

The meaning of constructivism lies also in the fact that it con- 
vinces us of the aspiration that certain objects have to encompass. In- 
herent in the prehensile articulation and unification of separate 
elements is the legitimation of the principle of cohesion. When one 
body is implanted in another — thereby engendering the dependence 
of one part on the other — a finished article is created from the ag- 
gregate of their interaction. In this we find a meaning: the collective 
unifications in a series of elements form a single definite whole. While 
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a separate element emerges as devoid of individuality in a general 
mass, a ^roup of constructively unified elements emerges as a formal- 
ized unit, i.e., a definite, integrated unity. 
• 

We become even more convinced of the meaning of constructivism 

when we come up against questions of a practical nature in which 
this or that problem can be solved only by constructive means. In 
the constructions of such moving machines as the steam engine, the 
airplane, the motorcar, the steamship, etc.. the meaning of all the 
constructively amalgamated parts testifies to a special, strictly calcu- 
lated combination of all the elements. And insofar as everything is 
meaningful in these machines, they are logical. 

The most interesting feature of constructivism is its rationality. 
Without this quality constructivism is inconceivable. The combina- 
tion of such momentous and important principles as constructivism 
and rationality betokens the significance of the question under ex- 
amination. 

Finally, from a simple observation of constructive objects and 
buildings it becomes clear that constructivism is an indispensable 
need and a constant appendage of Gw teiior of life; i^bout con- 
structive principles it is impossible to decide most questions of tech- 
nology and art. . . . 

T/ic Melody ol Coiniructivism. The consonance of forms engenders 
"melody" in their harmonic combination. A construction, in its amal- 
gamation af sepafafei bodies, creates Its own particular form and af- 
fects us not paly by its visible mass but also by those correlations of 
interconnected bodies that our eye perceives. The feeling we experi- 
ence when we see successfully resolved constructions equals in strength 
and value the feeling that arises from the contemplation of artistic 
objects of high quality. We are made aware of the beauty concealed 
in perfect constructions through the direct effect of Objects created 
by the hand of man. This applies equally to both huildiiigs and ma- 
chines. We are affected by the whole aggregate of elements combined 
together in a definite scale. The feeling of pleasure we experience on 
contemplating a constructive creation, ' 0 . the ini|ircssion we receive, 
depends on the specific features that this or that object possesses. Cer- 
tain inner qualities introduce this distinction. It is extreiftely di£lcuit 
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to establish the Hmits and boundaries of certain points at which con- 
structive forms affect us. Nevertheless, it is possible to distinguish 
the lollowing subdivisions of constructive melodies: 

(a) passive, confident articulations of solids, 

(b) grand aspirations in articulations of solids, 

(c) heavy, oppressive combinations of solids, 

(d) light, dynamic combinations of solids, 

(e) self-contained, assertive aitiiCtilations of solids. 

• 

fa) The melody of passive, confident constructive articulations of 
solids usually occurs when we aise confronted with the masses of a 
horizontal combination. The action of such forms on our psyche is 
based on the very character of the building or machine that our eye 
perceives. In general, it has been noticed that if an object is resting 
on a horizontal plane and is therefore in a horizontal position, it 
always has an effect on our eye and psychological state as a solid mass 
in a passive state. One should not, of course, infer from this that other 
forms in a different position cannot communicate a feeling of passivity. 
• 

fb) The melody of grand (aspiring) constructive articulation of solids 
in most cases affects us by the fact that the general mass of grouped 
elements is interconnected by a mutual, compact constructive com- 
bination. This was observed much earlier in Gothic liuildings, which 
possess a refined and elaborate construction. Every flying apparatus 
possesses the same melody of aspiration. This aspiration can be felt 
in the whole aspect of an airplane. Certain engines :ana» mechanical 
installations strike us by the power of their aspiration; this impression 
is conditioned by our confidence in the rationality of their construc- 
tive articLilation. It is not without significance that many people hear 
in the din of machines, in their reciprocal combination and working, 
the special "music of our time." The reciprocal combination of con- 
structive princi|iles and movement in the machine itself CTcates a 
powerful sensation that grips us irresistibly; we are conquered by this 
"mechanical animation" and involuntarily glorify it. When authentic 
grandeur and aspiration arc combined in any creative work of man, 
and when functional movements are present in it, we obtain a definite 
"melody," distinguishable from other constructive melodies. 
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• 

(c) The melody of heavy (oppressive) constructive combinations 
"sounds" different because of its distinguishing features and qualities. 
Many monolithic buildings of religious culture with their parlicular 
constructive combinations of masses made an appropriate impression 
on those who used them. By certain appropriate combinations of 
volume we can arrive at the point where we obtain a volumetrical 
image that gives us a corresponding impression of heaviness. Many 
of US are familiar with a melody of somber parts oppressive in their 
heaviness. We are often deeply impressed by objects when we en- 
counter thera. Nevertheless, one must make the reservation that no 
mean role is played in this by paint (color) and illumination (light). 
In the aggregate of all these factors we obtain the complete melody 
of heavy, constructive combinations of masses. 

• . 

(d) The melody of light, dynamic constructive combinations bears 

this title because constructive dynamics in most cases give the im- 
pression of lightness to those monoliths, buildings, and machines that 
possess these combinations. This lightness is acquired entirely by 
means of dynamics. It is essential to establish the fact that a con- 
struction of solids, volumes, etc., creates an impression of weight and 
heaviness in the elements that participate in its creation. Wfe see and 
realize that a construction with a dynamic tendencv creates an ob- 
vious impression of lightness. The melody evoked by such objects of 
a constractive typfe depends on the presence of dynamics in them. 
The psychological effect produced by buildings of this kind is dilTcr 
ent from that produced by the constructions described in the preced- 
ing paragraph. We feel at ease, we feel {deasure, iflvieorating impulses 
occur — as a result of our experience of the melodies that light, dy- 
namic constructions evoke in us. 
• 

(e) The melody of self-contained, assertive constructive articulations 

is encountered quite often in buildings and machines. A peculiar- 
ity of successfully resolved self-contained constructions is the fact 
that from the first moment of perception such objects tnake an im- 
pression of wholeness on us. This wholeness is flssed ia oat Con- 
sciousness as a definite solid mass, whose specific functions are un- 
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known to us. In other words, we arc aware of some kind of work 
and objective of the constructive self-contained product. There arises 

in us, distinct from our will and inclinations, a feeling of confidence 
in the object we are examining and studying. While experiencing the 
general harmony of constructive self-contained elements, we perceive 

simultaneously a feeling of assertion communicated to us by these 
very constructions. In every constructive articulation of this kind, un- 




Architectural project, also from Chemikov's long theoretical work, for 
the Lenin Scientific Research Institute of Social Sciences. It exemplifies 
the "constructive combination of cyUndrical buildings with linear 
edifices." 
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doubtedly the latent symptoms of a legitimate rationality are present. 
This is availablie to us independent of its analytical foundation, and 
we can perceive it initially by intuition. That is why it is possible to 
define all title subtleties of our perception of self-contained construc- 
tions by the term "assertion." The melody of assertion is sanctioned 
by our consciousness that the articulation of the solids is correct. 

Apart from the above facts that validate certain symptoms of this 
aissertion, one should also determine others that establish the assertion 
of self-eontained constructive forms. This is possible because in most 
cases the objects under consideration possess static principles. One 
can draw the firm conclusion that a statically arranged work, with its 
corresponding symptoms of a complete composition of solids, undoubt- 
edly creates a harmony of assertion. Monuments, monolithic mechani- 
cal installations, etc., can serve as characteristic examples. 

In generalizing the question of constructivist melody we must 
recognize as a peculiarity of constructive compositions the continu- 
ous presence of factors creating this melody. Under the influenCie of 
the images of a constructive type that we perceive, this or that mOod 
is produced in us. In experiencing these moods immediately on or 
after contemplating objects of constructivism, we yield to them and 
find ourselves fascinated (influenced) by them. Because of the fact 
that constructive principles are gradually penetrating our life and are 
beginning to occupy an appropriate position, the harmony of con- 
structive forms is more and more attracting our attention, mood, 
and experience. An urgent need for constructive designs is arising. 

And hence, of coiu-se, there naturally appear those constructivist 
melodies that complete the complicated and interesting problem of 
eonstruction. 

The Laws nf Construction. Hitherto all those who have been inter- 
ested in the problems of constructivism have encountered many un- 
resolved problems concerning which rules, norms, and laws exist or 
should exist for the interconstruction of solids. Despite the absence 
of these rules and laws one can see that at all times people have 
constructed and continue to construct. There is no doubt tbat laws 
of conslriiclion do exist and will be deciphered just as music has 
been deciphered in all its forms. The force of a blow, the force of 
a sound, the most subtle changes of musical vibrations have today 
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been given an explanation. Throughout the ages man has accumulated 
methods and knowledge in order to construct the most complicated 
buildings and machines, both in their ^phic solution and in their 
natural visual images. To execute a construction we have at our dis- 
posal either very simple objects such as line (graphic or material), 
plane (graphic or material), surface (graphic or material), volume— 
or more complex objects that can be utilized for the aims of con- 
struction. But in order to reduce the indicated elements to a state of 
constructive interconnection, certain motives are required. At this 
juncture it stands to reason that in the first place we should advance 
the basic laws of construction as such. 

First law: Everything that can be unified on the principles of con- 
structivism can be material and nonmaterial, but it is always subject 
to the recording action of our brain by means of sight, hearing, and 
touch. 

Second law; Every construction is a construction only when the uni- 
fication of its elements can be rationally justified. 

Third law: When elements are grouped together on a basis of har- 
monic correlation with each other, a complete constructive com- 
bination is obtained. 

Fourth law: Elements unified in a new whole form a construction 
when they penetrate each other, clasp, are coupled, pxtm against 
each other, i.e., display an active part in the movement of the uni- 
fication. 

Fifth law: Every constructive miiifii:ation is iiie aggregate of those 
percussive moments that in varying degree contribute toward the 
wholeness of the impression. 

Sixth law: Every new construction is the result of man's investiga- 
tions and of his inventive and creative needs. 
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• 

Seventh law: Everything that is really constructive is beautiful. Every- 
thing that is beautiful is complete. Eveiy&iQg &at is complete is 
a contribution to the culture of the future. 

• 

Eighth law: Inherent in every constructive unification is the idea of 
the collectivism ol manldnd. In the dose cohesion of tbe elements 
is reflected the concord of all man's best aspirations. 

Ninth law: Every constructive resolution must have a motive on the 
basis of which the construction is made. 

Tenth law: In order to create a constructive image absolute knowl- 
edge is essential, not only of Ihc Ixiscs of constructivism, but also 
of the bases of economic reproduction. 

Eleventh law: Before assumihg its deGiuUve form a. constructive rep- 
resentation must pass through all the necessary and possible stages 
of its development and construction. 

Observance of laws in all constructive buildings is further based on 
the fact that we can simultaneously prove the truth and correctness 
of the chosen solution by analytical means. The justifiability of the 
approach serves as a criterion for the legalization of the elaborated 
form. 

In all cases of construction we face the necessity of giving founda- 
tion to and, thereby, as it were, of legalizing the construction that we 
have accepted. We must prove that the construction that we are 
proposing is correct and corresponds to the given case. 

The Study of Constructi>dsm 

The Concept of Constructivism. The concept of constructivism can be 
defined as any compact combination and articulation of differing ob- 
jects that can be united in a whole. Apart from that, a construction 
represents a concept that acquaints us in practical, visual, tangible, 
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and experimental forms with the different principles of unification. 
When certain solids in conjunction with others form something whole 
and harmonious, and this whole presents a definite coherent composi- 
tion, the problem of constructivism is resolved. The totality of all 
the participating element indicates that the i:oiiiibinatt«m of aU the 
elements creates a phenomenon that we call a construction. 

The Birth of Consirnctive Principles. The birth of constructive prin- 
ciples occurs when there is a real necessity and demand for it. But 
this birth is possible only when certain preparations and Tcnowledge 
precede it. It is difficult to imagine the signs of birth of constructive 
principles in any subject without the appropriate preparation. Conse- 
quently, we face the necessity for education in constructivism. The 
more developed our practice in conslruclive buildings, the greater 
the wealth possessed by our imagination and the more frequent and 
easy' our creation of constructive representations. It is essential only 
to create conditions that woukl olTer the possibility of converting any 
constructive creation into corresponding forms. . . . 

The Rules and Norms of Constructivism. The rules and norms of con- 
structivism are in an embryonic state and hitherto have not been 
completely revealed. Nevertheless, it is essential to dwell on a few 
of these rules and norms in order to avoid as far as possible dispari- 
iies and discrepancies in our constni@dve eompositioos. thus, for 
example, it is essential io cooside' the foUowiag rules as utdispeieablie: 

(a) Wire constructions must never be combined with monolithic 
bodies. 

(b) Volume must not be combined with a great quantity of planes 

and surfaces. 

(c') When one solid surrounds another, the correlation should be 
such that the mass of erne solid would set destroy the coostntction 
itself. 

(c") When small volumes emphasize the features of a constructive 
composition, their relative size vis-a-vis the basic masses may be 
markedly small. 

(d) The basic mass should not be so great that it makes another 
mass — of small volume and constructively linked to it — inconspicu- 
ous. 
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(e) In a graphic design it is essential to show a construction in 
su(^ a way that H can be felt in its utmost hannony. 

(f) Volumes are best unitctl vviili each (Uher either in the one gen- 
eral direction of their movement or perpendicularly. 

(g) The best combinations of elements are those that contain 
neither reiterated forms nor reiterated dimensions. 

(h) If an arranged static group has too weak a support, the value 
of the construction becomes insignificant. 

(i) An unstable inclined construction may emerge as not construc- 
tive, if the laws of equilibrium are not observed in it. 

(k) A construction incompetently executed (graphically or volu- 
metrically) is the greatest evil in the study of constructive bases. 

(1) To obtain the best effect in a constructive worlc it is desirable 
to malce use of all means; i.e., the follo\ying must be talcen into ac- 
coLint: color, texture, lighting, material, visual angle. 

(m) Every constructive composition must fulfill its ideology and 
reflect its complete idea. 

(n) hsoc ideal, suceessfol constructive srolti^on should be consid- 
ered as one in which the parts are not felt to be bound together. 

(o) If it is essential to reveal the elements that make up a con- 
struction, this must be done in such a way diat the partidpating visible 
elements intensify the impression made by the construction. 

(p) In compositions it is essential to aim at the manifestation of a 
constructive order of dynamic principles. 

(q) In any construction its stable strength and cohesion should 
always be felt. 

(r) No constructive work should ever be created in which heavi- 
ness and artificiality can be felt in its articulated parts. 

(s) Any constructive work must reflect merely by its appearance 
the correctness of the chosen construction. 

(t) The greater the simplicity and lucidity in a construction, the 
more valLiable it is and the greater its specific gravity. 

(u) To understand a construction is to know it; if we know a con- 
gtrtictiOQ it is easier for us to present it in its visible aspects. 

(v) The greater the rationahty in a construction, the more valu- 
able it is; in other words, the sense of constructivism lies in its ration- 
ality. 
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(w) A eenstniction must by its appearance reflect its functional 
affiliation. 

(x) It is necessary to present any planned constrUetion in all its 
aspects, which illustrate the essence of the given oonstructive solu- 
tion. 

(y) The more deeply and carefully constructive principles are 
studied, the better the solution obtained in the definitive design. 

(z) The highest form of construction is a rationally and function- 
ally constructed solution. ... 

The Fonnation of Construction 

. . . The Bases of Constructivism. As has been stated earlier, the con- 
struction as such has always, at all times, been an inseparable part of 
those works of man that demanded the principle of unification of parts. 
However embryonic man's first achievements in industry were, they 
nevertheless required a constructive unification of their parts. Aspects 
of constructive solutions were being advanced, developed, and per- 
fected throughout the natural development of all technology. We 
should therefore acknowledge indtastrial technology and the gradual 
perfecting of each construction resolved by man as one of the funda- 
mentals of constructivism. The trend of subsequent achievements in 
each of the above fields has not changed the foundations of construc- 
tivism. Hitherto the basis of constructive forms has remained immu- 
table, but the path of evolution has provided many various solutions 
of the same problems. In each individual case in all our many and 
varied buildings, we are presented with interesting and original de- 
cisions. We can establish the irrefutable fact, observed when we study 
the problems of constructive research, that the most complex con- 
structions are present above all in the machine. The machine imperi- 
ously demands that an exclusive concentration of constructive principles 
be applied to it. Most aspects of construction sure to be found in ma- 
chines and in their parts. Our age, the age of the machine's domina- 
tion, undoubtedly influences the general tenor of our life. We therefore 
find the presence of construfetivism throughout our whole environment. 
A supply of constructive principles comes in a ceaseless flow and 
envelops everything that is open to such a solution. That is why we 
catmot stand aloof from constructive designs, from constructive solu- 
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tions, and from the siiitly nf this question in general. The time has 
come to devote the most serious attention to the problem of construc- 
tivism and to investigate its basis from all possible aspects; these are 
the paths of the subsequent evolution and perfection of forms. 

Conclusion and Inferences. We have examined all possible kinds of 
constructional formation. The fundamentals of constructivism out- 
lined above make it possible for us to give the general characteristics 
of constructivism as a creative world view. The abundance, variety, 
and inany-sidLHiness of the phenomena of constructivism prove that 
it is not some kind of abstract method having limited applicability. 
On the contrary, we are convinced that constructivism encompasses, 
and penetrates into, an extremel\ wide area of man's creative work. 
Consequently, it is possible to speak of constructivism as a world 
view. 

What arc the basic characteristics of this world view? The mechani- 
zation of movement and building in life peculiar to our time, the 
intense development of industrial production and M technology in 
general have radically changed our way of life and generated new 
needs, new habits, and new tastes. One of the most urgent needs of 
our time is the rational organization of objects, their functional jus- 
tification. ,\nd this is the rejection of everything that is sup^UoiK, 
everything that does not bear on the aim and purpose of the object. 
In this sense one can say that despite the extreme complexity of our 
life, despite the diversity of its structure, it is in certain respects be- 
ing simplified through the perfection of technological achievement. 
In other words, many processes that previously were complicated and 
.slow are now being simplified and speeded up. Hence the principles 
of simplification, acceleration, and purposefulness emerge as the con- 
stant attributes of a constructivist world view. 

It is characteristic of constructivism that it forms a new imdetstand- 
ing of the object and a new approach to the creative process: namely, 
without denying the value of such forces as inspiration, intuition, 
fantasy, etc., it places the materialistic point of view in the fore- 
ground. This point of view unites phenomena that were previously 
considered quite separate and disparate: the phenomena of engineer- 
ing and technology and the phenomena of mti&tle Creation. It is true, 
we know, that in former times these phenomena sometimes came into 
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contact with each other and appeared together in a hanaooic syn- 
thesis, as, for example, in the best works of architecture, wMdl satisfy 
both constructive reqairements and the demands df good twrte, ouf • 
aesthetic sense. However, the durable, firm, and logical link between 
these phenomena envisaged by constructivism was lacking. Only by 
the absence of this link can we explain the widespread 4evdopawat 
of decorative motifs devoid of any functonal justification (especially 
in baroque and art nouveau architecture). 

In former times machinery was considered something prdfounaiy 
inartistic, and mechanical forms were excluded from the province of 
beauty as such; people did not talk about them as forms of artistic 
creation. But now we know and see, thanks to the development of the 
constructivist world outlook, that machinery not only lies within the 
confines of artistic conception but also has its own indubitable and 
convincing aesthetic norms and canons. These norms imd ca&tms are 
to be found in the fundamentals of constructivism, which-r— for the 
first time in the history of man^ — ^has been able to unite the prmciples 
of mechanical production and the stimuli of artistic creation. One 
must not consider constructivism something absolutely new, unpre- 
cedented, and unheard of. It could be said that in its elementary prin- 
ciples constructivism is as ancient as the huilding art, as man's 
creative abilities. Primordial man, in building his dolmens, triliths, 
crypts, and other edifices was unconsciously a constructivist. These 
initially primitive trends of constructivism gradually became comfdmc 
and crystallized in the course of man's centuries-long cultural develop*, 
ment. The forms of constructivism differentiated in proportion to thCi 
di£Eerentiation of culture. 

The disunity of artistic and technological forms of which we spoke 
earlier is gradually taking the shape of a common, integral aspiration 
tovrard rational construction, or one could say that we are gradually 
uniting artistic construction and machine construction; the boundary 
dividing them is being smoothed out. A new conception of the beau- 
tiful, a new beauty, is being bom — ^the aesthetics of industrial con- 
structivism. If in its general, primary fundamentals its origin is very 
ancient, it is indebted for the concrete definition of its principles 
mainly to the artistic and technological researefa of the last decades 
in almost all the cultured countries of the world. 

It must be recognized that the achievements of the so-called leftist 
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artists, the revolutiotiaries of art who are often repudiated and ridi- 
culed, have by no means been their last. Undoubtedly constructivism 

has to a certain extent employed the formal and methociological re- 
sults of modern trends. The.se directions have contributed a great deal 
to the understanding of modern architecture and mechanical forms. 
They have indicated the usefulness of laboratory research scoA tbe 
value of the study and analysis of form connected with contemporary, 
industrial technology. It is thought that constructivism has significance 
onfy as a means of overcoming eclecticism and technological con- 
servatism. In fact, its role is much wider; it is not only destructive in 
relation to the old, but it is also creative in relation to the new. Further- 
more, constructivism by no means denies art or supplants it by tech- 
nology and engineering, nor does it ignore artistic content and the 
means of artistic effect, as is maintained by certain art historians of 
our time. Fen m.il and technological functionalism, as a method of ar- 
chitectural work and analysis, does not exclude the possibility of a har- 
monic interrelation of the principles of form and confeat, nor does il 
exclude the possibility of the coordination of practical, ufQifaxiap 
tasks and aesthetic attractiveness. Constructivism does not renovince 
critical utilization of experiment; it does not seek an isolated solution 
of the particular aspects of this or that task but aims at the best utiliza- 
tion of all possibilities, both formal-compositional and technological- 
constructional, by linking them together in a creative, synthesizing 
process. 

We are convinced that the correct solution of the problems of 
constructive forms is equally important for all branches of man's 
creation — for architecture, mechanical engineering, applied art, the 
printing industiy, etc. Constructivisni can, and must, take into con- 
sideration an the concrete needs of contemporary life and nnist an- 
swer in full the needs of the mass consumer, the collective "customer" 
— the people. 
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Vladimir Tatlin: Art Out into Technology (1932) 



In 1929 prominent constntctMst airckttects had joined with fttm direc- 
tors in founding a group known hy the siunificant name October (The 
All-State Workers' Association in the New Fields of Fine Arts). The 
Vesnin brothers, Ginsburg. and Gan were members. aS were Esther 
Shub and Ebenstein. But although Soviet cinema was to continue its 
triumphal progress, architecture was to meet with a considerable set- 
back. While the Communist Party leaders were convinced of the util- 
ity of cinematic experiment, both as an aid to propaganda within the 
Soviet Union and as a means of securing the respect of the outside 
world, they were less well disposed to the moderam tradition in archi- 
tecture. The competition for a design for the Palace of the Soviets, 
which attracted a fine project from Gabo as well as occupying the 
attention of the constructivist architects, was finally won in 1932 by 
the preposterous neoclassical wedding cake of architects lofan, Gel- 
freich, and Roudnev. 

With the beginning of the new decade, active official disapproval 
was not long in following the withdrawal of ofTwial patronage. In 
1931 the October group issued a 'Declaration for the Fight for Pro- 
letarian Positions in Art." The very next year all nongovernmental 
groups of artists were dissolved by official decree, and the proliferat- 
ing associations of the previous decade were replaced by nonsectarian 
bodies such as the Union of the Architects of the U.S.S.R., founded 
May 18. 1932. Architects within this body did not completely aban- 
don the modernist position, and in 1937 they welcomed Frank Lloyd 
Wright to their first congress. But after 1932 it became quite unrealis- 
tic to speak of a constntfitivist movem ent within the Soviet Union. 
First published in the catalogue Vystavka rabot zasluzhennogo deyatelya 
Z T^- fE'*>Wtion of Works of the Honored Art Worker. 
V E. Tatlm] (Moscow-Leningrad, 1933>j the teitt is dated 1932. The trans- 
ation by Troels Andersen et ah Was pitbliAcd in VhtUmir Tatlin (exhibi- 
tion catalogue. Stockholm, Moderna Museet, July-September 1968) and 
IS reprmted here with permission. 
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Tatlin had taken very little part in the second wave of construc- 
tlvist activity, which was symbolized by the founding of OSA and 
ASNOVA. By 1925, when a new version df the Monument to the 
Third International was exhibited at the Paris exposition, it was clear 
that there was no possible chance that the work would be constructed. 
Up to the end of the deoodie, TatUn was chiefly occitpied with vari&m 
teaching jobs, in the Department of Theater and Cinema in Kiev and 
in the Vkhutein (Higher Artistic Technical Institutes) in Moscow. 
However in 1929 he began to work on a project for a kind of gUder, 
and from 1930 to 1931 he was allowed to use the tower of the Novo- 
devichy Monastery in Moscow to develop this project. 

The text that follows was written in 1932 to explain and justify the 
new glider, or Letatlin (from the Russian letat: "to fly"), which was 
being exhibited in Moscow together with photographs of his other 
works. In order to put Tatlin's statement into a realistic context, it is 
useful to consider an article that appeared in Vechernaya Moskva 
(Evening Moscow) in April 1932 (translation by Andersen, Tatlin {Ex- 
hibition catalogue], pp. 77-80). The author, Kornely Zetimky, had 
been a founder of the Literary Center of Constructivists in 1924. 

Zelinsky looks back with remorseless clarity to the time when 
Tatlin's Monument was "circulating in the journals of Europe as a 
'symbol' . . . of the artistic flowering of the Russian revolution." He 
demonstrates tlie connection between Russian and international con- 
structivism, suggesting that Tatlin was looking for *^the same universal 
geometrical premises, as the bourgeoisie had feverishly sought in 
crushed and trampled-over Europe." He notes that Tatlin, Rodchenko, 
and the other Russian mists were united, despite themselves, with 
such representatives of bourgeois capitalism as Le Corbusier and Van 
Doesburg. Finally he suggests that constructivism can now be re- 
garded as a "purely bourgeois school," and that the artist must be 
prepared to see "work with spatial forms" no longer as mere "hruncli- 
ing experimentation," but as a part of "Socialist world-revolutionary 
praxis." 

As might he expected from the terms of this analysis, the Letatlin 
comes in for severe criticism from Zelinsky. "Can we really allow the 
perforrmmee of solo inventors to develop?" he asks. TatMs path 
from art to technology is seen as "alien, fatiguing and wrong." Zelin- 

sky's analysis continues: 
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From the philosophical depths out of which "Leiallin" is to fly, 
heavy, reactionary prejudices have congealed into a porridge: nature 
worship, terror of the machine, the adaptation of technology to the 
ftelings of the individual, a naive faith in the "wisdom" of organic 
forms, an escape from the ineliistrial world. Geometrical Construc- 
tivism, which explored the clean lines, the texture, and the spatial 
fotms, has unexpectedly been brought together with Tdtlii^s own 
technological Khlebnikovism. . . . This is a form of lechnolof;y thai 
is based on artistic "vision," intuition, and not on the scientific 
vision of mathematics and computation. 

Though Zelinsky's article ends with the recommendation that Tatlin's 
work should be put to the lest, the central message is clear. The art 
of Tatlin is seen as a compound of the intuitive vision that he shares 
with Khlebnikov the futurist, and the geometrical ordering; that he 
holds in common with the bourgeois constructivists of the West. On 
bifth counts it is worthy of condemnation. 

During the epoch of reconstruction 
technology determines everything. 

— Staliii 

The existing forms used in the art of building (architecture), in tech' 
nology, and above all in aviation have assumed something of a locked 
and schematic character. There is normally a tension between simple 
rectilinear forms and forms determined by the simplest curves. 

, > In architecture, the use of curves and forms, determined by com- 
plicated cunmtiires created hy a complicated ffitovem^ by a straight 
line or curve, iS still Of a fairly primitive character; the whole thing 
is limited to a opomion section of the simplest forms. This leads to 

j monotony in constructive aijd technical solution; it shuts in the 
artist, as it werCj in a narrow circle of accepted building materials. 
This is clearly reflected in projects for world-wide competitions in 
modern architecture. In the case of the "small forms," a little group 
of formal results from the past — non-objective elements — have com- 
pletely dominated artistic creation, even though they were the results 
of primitive forms of artistic thinking: they have not developed in 
any more complicated nianiiL'r into synthetic, vital things. 

A comment. The "Constructivists," in inverted commas, also oper- 
ated with material, but secondarily, for the sake of their formal 
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tasks, in that they mechanically attached also technology to their art. 
"Constructivism," in inverted commas, did not reckon in ite work 
with the organic connection between material and concentration. In 
reality, it is only as a result of these dynamic relationships that a form 
necessary to life emerges. It is not very remarkable that the "Con- 
structivists," in inverted commas, threw themselves upon decoration 
and graphic art. 

Work in the field of furniture and other artides <*{ use is oiiiy just 

beginning: the emergence of new cultural institutions, vital in our 
daily lives, institutions in which the working masses arc to live, think 
and develop thbir aptitudes, demands from the artist not only a fed- 
ing for the superficially decorative but above all for things which fit 
the new existence and its dialectic. 

The conditions of aviation (the tntibility of the ffl&ehiiies iind their 
relationships to their environment) create gradually a greater varia- 
tion of forms and construction than static technology. All this excited 
my attention, and caused me to make Has closer acquaintance of flight. 

After studies, I drew the conclusion that in the qualitative sense 
there really exist certain other variations of curved forms and ten- 
sion in the material in this field than there do in the forms of archi- 
tecture. 

I believe, however, that the use of curved surfaces, and experimental 
work on this, are also inadequately developed. 

Therefore : 

1. The lack of variation in ^ forms (which is not in reality necessi- 
tated by technical requirements) leads to a limitation in the use of 
materials, to a monotonous use of materials, and creates to some ex- 
tent a ready-made attitude to the cultural and materia shaping of 
objects; this in its turn leads to monotonous solutions to the construc- 
tive tasks set. 

2. An artist with experience of a variety of different materials (who, 
without being an engineer, has investigated the question which inter- 
ests him) will inevitably see it as his duty to solve the technical prob- 
lem with the help of new rdatioitships in the material, which can 
offer new opportunities of concentration; he will try to discover a 
new, complicated form, which in its further development will naturally 
have to be technically refined in more detail. The artist will in his 
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work, as a counterpart to technology, present a succession of new 
relationships between the forms of the material. A series of forms de- 
termined by complicated curvatures will demand other plastic, ma- 
terial and constructive relationships — the artist can and must master 
these elements, ia that his creative method is qualitatively different 
from that at the engineer. 

The further consequences are these: 

1. I have selected the flying machine as an object for artistic com- 
position, since it is the most complicated dynamic form that can be- 
come an everyday object for the Soviet masses, as an ordinary item 
of use. 

2. I have proceeded from material constructions of siiaple forms to 
more complicated: clothes, articles of utility in the environment — as 
far as an architectural work to the honour of the Comintern. The fly- 
ing machine is the most complicated form in my present phase of 
work. It corresponds to the need of the moment for human mastery 
of space. 

3. As a Gons^uence of this work, I have dr-awn ihe coneftision 
that the artist's approach to technology can and will lend new life 
to their stagnating methods, which are often in contradiction with the 
functions of the epoch of reconstruction. 

4. My apparatus is built on the principle of utilizing living, organic 
forms. The observation of these forms led me to the conclusion that 
the most aesthetic forms are the most economic. Art is: work with 
the shaping of the material, in this respect. 

5. Work has been completed in accordance with my project. I have 
consulated Comrades M. A. Geyntse, surgeon, and A? V. Lsev, pilot 
instructor. 

The apparatus has been built in the experimental scientific laboratory 
for "the culture of material" with the assistance of A. S. Sotnikov and 
J. V. Pavilionov. 
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Michel Seuphor: In Defense of an Architecture ( 1930) 



In Russia the development of constructivism led very swiftly beyond 
the traditional genres of the plastic arts into the wider fields of plan- 
ning and design for a revolutionary society. When the conslniclivist 
approach to these problems was finally discredited, there was no pos- 
sibility that it might be retained and developed on a fnore modest 
level in painting and sculpture. The West, on the other hand, did not 
have the same relentless drive toward more socially significant forms 
of activity. Van Doesburg Marked hard to develop the constructivist 
attitude in a great number of fields, but he also continued to produce 
work in a traditional format. Mondrian had rejected Van Doesburg's 
view of four-dimensionality, with its architecttiral ifriplleatlorts, by 
1920, and the growing reputation he gained throughout the succeed- 
ing decade accrued to him as a painter first and foremost. Partly as 
a result of his presence, Paris was able to reassert its position as the 
focus of modernist art at a time when the Bauhaus was running into 
serious difficulty. But if Mondrian's austere and systematic work was, 
in the broad sense, "^constructive," it was so irulividual in its manner, 
and so essentially painterly, that it belonged on the extreme margins 
of the constructivist movement. 

The constructive art of the 1930s, which was to center initially upon 
Paris, and upon Mondrian in particular, stemmed therefore from little 
more than a union of like-minded artists in the cubist tradition, who 
had no desire to submit to coritmon "elementarist'' priiictples and were 
reconciled to the fact that they had to work on a modest scale. The 
group they formed, which bore the title Cercle et Carre {Circle and 
Square], fuitified its existence simply through a common exhibition 
and a common magazine (even thouf^h both were primarily concerned 

From Cercle et Carre (Paris), no. 1, March 15, 1930. Reprinted with per- 
mission. The translation is by Steptien Bann. Used with the permission of 
Michel Seuphor. 
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y/ith allowing each individual member to express his point of view). 

Although Mondrian was in a real sense the focus of the Cercle et 
Cam' group, he took little part in its organization. This was left prin- 
cipally to the young Belgian artist Michel Seuphor (b. 1901), who was 
a great admirer of Mondrian and subsequently wrote the first targe 
monograph on his work. Ih-lgiitin had played a .siiiall but not insig- 
nificant role in the development of constructivism in the 1920s, with 
the architect Victor Bourgeois acting as a corresponding editor for 
SA and Ma.K Burchartz. and Karel Maes joining l.i.ssilzky, Van Does- 
burg, and Richter in their "Manifesto of International Constructivism" 
(J 922). But Cercle et Carre was to encourage the dissolution of the 
groupings of the previous decade. Paris had become the meeting point 
between the predominantly northern movement of De Stijl and the 
Bauhaus, and Southern currents represented by the Uruguayan Torres- 
Garcta and the Italian futurist Russolo. The following piece, Seuphor's 
editorial in the first issue of the magazine Cercle et Carre, which clearly 
owes much to the theoretical writings of Mondrian, provides a suit- 
ably metaphysical and nonsectarian statement of the constructive ideal, 
which can have alienated none of the very disparate artists within the 
group. 

It i\ won II luning iluit Seuphor's concluding .sentence — about being 
"awake the whole night questioning the star.s" — is a direct reference to 
the opening of the first "Futurist Manifesto" (1909). Like Gabo and 
Lissitzky, Seuphor defined his own position by contrast with that of 
the futurists. 

1. The different and comparative types of sensory experience form 
within us, when transmitted to the brain, the inestimable certainty of 
being alive. Of i^ltlsting in time and space, moved by a dynamic force 
that is nourished by the external world: of being a determinate wave 



(Overleaf) : Title page of Cercle ei Carre, no. 1, March 15, 1930. The 
first number of this magazine, under the editorship of Michel Seuphor, 
appeared shortly before the exhibition held in Paris under its auspices. ' 
With the Abstraetioa-CriSafioja mowmerti which greW out of it, Cerde 
et Carre stands at the head of the development of constructive art in 
the 1930s. 
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formation projected upon the screen of the infinite. In analytic terms: 
a wave in perpetual transformation, a repetition of continuity (the 
branch function); synthetically, at one remove: siniply rbyttai in pro- 
gression, growth (the trunlt function). 2. We are a part of nature, 
but Wie are also the summit of nature, the ultimate consequence of its 
evolution up to this point, and we sum it up in its entirety within our- 
selves. Man can therefore do no other than rely on nature, and the 
prerequisite of his vital equilibrium is that there always should be 
constant harmony between the two of them. 3. Nature gives birth to 
man; and this man is a male, he will keep straight to his path. Man, 
the constructor, buttresses himself in order to ward off the rigors of 
his stern educator. Often his pride causes him to forget Ms origins, 
but inevitably he returns to the source from which he came, as one 
returns to a firm base, to the one and only verifiable reality, in which 
we find the springs of our greatness. 4. Our greatness? It does not 
consist in gesticulating at the stars, or in being close to the gods. It 
lies in the simple desire to have clear knowledge, in the ability to make 
exact measurements of things, to compare them methodically, and to 
draw from them general conclusions that the mind has the faculty of 
retaining in the form of abstractions, so that it may reproduce them 
at will and make good use of them in every circumstance. Our great- 
ness: our awareness of the exact work of our hands. And this aware- 
ness holds within it the secret of our constant growth, our becoming. 
It enables us to intensify within ourselves the instinctive, the intui- 
tive, the emotive, and the pathetic, and to subordinate these precious 
gifts of being to the trained niind, canalizing them into a superior 
order, into a constructive, supernatural conception of life. 5. A faMy 
swift development of mechanics, and great progress in the realm of 
science, turned the heads of some avant-garde figures of the beginning 
of the century. When last heard from, they decreed that the machine 
would occupy the same rank as the divinities of the past, and they an- 
nounced that man would soon make short shrift of nature. A mistake 
clue to excess, of enthusiasm! We have certainly been forced to take 
account once again of the fact that we exist only in terms of the at- 
mosphere that surrounds us, and that nature is a combination lock 
without a code, and of intermittent benevolence, which preserves us 
in a state of well-being through pure compassion. Its primal decisions 
remain and will continue to remain irrevocable, whatever man in- 
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vents or is destined to invent. 6. In future ages the ultimate conclu- 
sions will be no happier than they are today and man will ecMitfarae 
to seek, as he has always done, a mystical release for his mind, which 
is so susceptible to emotion. But a progressive evolution, which guides 
us in spite of ourselves, will by that stage have brought us nearer to 
the understanding of nature in its essential aspects; the awareness of 
being, which is already taking root within us, will substitute the work 
of pure humanity (that is to say, a work that is united to nature in its 
principle while being opposed to nature in its expression) for those 
intellectual shock tactics and wordy declarations that today serve us 
so well in our development. 7. God's Misery. Yes, he tells us a fine 
tale, a beautiful (pious) lie, to make us live in the hope of his heavenly 
magnificence. But we can no longer be duped by these fine and point- 
less legends, we are slowly ceasing to be children (whether spoiled or 
not) any longer. We see clearly, we now wish to have the courage 
to see clearly. This clarity involves us in great disappointment, but 
we cain rfejbiee iii attaining that degree of frankness, without which 
man will never be born of us, we can be glad at this new clarity, which 
at last enables us to measure the true and to draw up plans for the 
future of a human race that is solidly constructed with the aid of 
Laws in accordance with a desire for peace and order. What a void 
opens up at once before God's misery in all its evidence. What a sad- 
ness. But it is in this solitude that His awareness of Being is born. 
8. Let us take life seriously. Not through a pride — which is anyhow 
misplaced — in living and being capable of thought, but because we 
have the ability to conceive of life on a larger scale, going far be- 
yond that of our own existence and our own death. If it is certain 
that our past, even the part that is forever wiped from our memory, 
has made of Us what Wei are today and continues to have a hidden 
influence on a/I our actions — it is aiso certain (ha! our efforts today 
contribute, together with all the activities of the past, to constituting 
the human race of tomorrow, and that our work, even though its 
memory may be lost in the mists of time, will nonetheless play its 
part in the spiritual development of man. 9. What I mean by aware- 
ness of being. It is the slow and regular movement toward our deep 
and innermost truth, it is the knowledge that circumscribes the im- 
mutable self, tightens around it to mark its limits and to define its 
essence most minutely. The immutable self (the human truth) is the 
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substructure of our lives and the direct reflection of the universal 
truth, which is the substructure of nature. 10. Two generalized no- 
tions cover between them the entire range of nature: the beautiful 
and the true. The beautiful is nature properly so-called, as it appears 
to DLir senses; ilic true is the law that regulates nature,: i& prin- 
ciple. However it should be added that the one may be contained 
within the other, by assimilation, with the result that the true con- 
tained within the beautiful becomes an expression of beauty and 
beautiful contained within the true becomes a quality of truth. 11. 
Every man is equally attracted by each of these two notions of the 
world: on the one hand, principle, the strongly willed, the vertical; 
on the other the natural, the feminine, the horizontal. Our judgment 
is constituted in such a way that two opposite poles make an equal 
impression on it. Natural beauty takes us kindly by the hand and 
leads us into the bosom of matter, while the attraction of the true 
incites us to thought and elevates us to abstraction. The path of 
beauty is that of expansion, of life in its physical sense; the patb of 
of truth is that of structure and evolution. 12. The desire to realize 
beauty directly in art or life would therefore appear to be indefensible 
and, moreover, impossible. Beauty is alive around us and upon us, let 
us love it, admire it, live on good terms with it. Art is another matter. 
It is incapable, without debasing itself and debasing beauty, of setting 
up an image of beauty. It is incapable, without flagrant cheating, that 
is to say, without condemning itself, of representing life, movement, 
the natural, and the subconscious. Art will either be true or it will 
noi be art at all. 13. In parenfhe.se,s: how we aixt?« 8t fenoivledge «f flie 
true. We arrive at knowledge of the true by observing the life within 
and ammd us in its multifarious aspects. This amounts to a restate- 
ment of the experience of reality that was brou^t Upon us by our 
first certainty of being alive, but this time it is raised to a superior 
plane by our capacity to compare, measure, reason, and conclude. 
Let us therefore permit nature to work freely within us and afound us, 
biit let us keep watch on it and observe it ceaselessly so that we let 
Slip no Opportunity of catching it in the performance of its reflexes, 
of unexpectedly discovering the secret of its force. 14. In ddTeme of 
methodical objectivitj-. The subjective present everywhere, but every- 
where reduced to a mhiiminft ef authority. Never again will it have 
the largest say in art. The subjective reigns only in epochs of amorous 
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inaction, of incubation, ciiildishness, and folly (revolution). 15. One 
mnst belong to one's own epoch all along the line, and of course life 

obliges us to do so. But it is always necessary to have the courage to 
carry to its final consequences at all times the immutable truth of 
which we have gaiaed awareness. It is in this way that each new and 
specific manifestation of our age must undergo our rigorous inquiry, 
so that we may know what is developing within it and decide upon 
the attitude to take in the face of this manifestation, whether we are 
to place it upon the line of progress, or class it among the forces of 
reaction. So it is important, for example, for us to be sworn enemies 
of the "modernisms" of conttaBparary fsste, which is very much the 
bad taste of any age, that is to say, the taste of this public which ac- 
quires more and more freedom but — through a lack of serious cul- 
ture — does not know how to use this freedom, and so becomes 
increasingly snobbish, or is talcen in by scribblers and money-makers, 
and becomes more and more enfeebled, in accordance with its cowardly 
and brutish reactions. There is in fact no possibility of seeing in this 
class a positive value that has the capacity to endow our age with its 
own distinctive mentality and the male confidence that should be 
thrusting it into the future. 16. In place of the romanticism of speed, 
which is already neutralized by habit and comfort, we put the slow 
pace of human awareness. In place of revolution, we put order and 
the will to perfection. 17. A sequel to 12. The secret bannony of 
nature, once it expresses itself, can result only in beauty. Given that 
the living beauty of nature exists only through the immutable truth 
of laws, and that the immutable truth exists only for the sake of the 
living beauty, it is impossible to attain the true by means of the beau- 
tiful that is its product, but it is inevitable that we attain the beautiful 
by the mere fact of expressing the true. And there is an uiiexpected 
conclusion. It is that beauty, which was not the desired goal and 
was indeed at first no more than an unexpected source of gratification, 
protects man's work and little by little becomes its prindpal substance. 
For, where knowledge and expression of the truth — I mean its vo- 
cabulary and its conventional techniques— change according to the 
new acquisitions of every age, surpassing and discrediting previous 
ones, beauty, the unwilled aesthetic of this truth, reveals itself in the 
work as a raw element that adapts itself to every circumstance, since 
it speaks directly to the senses. 18. But this last conclusion comes 
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about irrespective of our wislies. What is dependent on our wishes, on 
the other hand, is the first condition of every work: structure. 

19. To construcl is to evaluate relationships, to calculate equivalences, 
to coordinate positive forces with neutralizing realities (for example, 
in music, sound and rhythm are positive forces; silence is the neu- 
tralizing reality), to organize all the data in such a way that unity, 
perfect stability is obtained. 20. It is, however, doubtful that people 
will ever make a work of art with figures alone. But this can indeed 
take place with a sensibility that is placed under the control of fig- 
ures, a sensibility at once fine and robust, which our measuring ca- 
pacity may canalize in its impulse toward precision in reaching an 
infinitesimal approximation to the indivisible unity. 21. Every work 
worthy of man must be verifiable, that is to say, it must carry within 
it its own cleiatly analyzable evidence. Henceforth a so-called work of 
art that displays only the more or less complex annotation of free 
sensibility or emotion (something that is particularly open to criti- 
cism and hard to regulate) will be considered as forming part of sexu- 
ality or of an infantile-pathological domain that it would be easy 
to set limits to. Sensual ardor, the rush of enthusiasm, the desire to 
tbiia% the blind onrush of mysticism are so many phenomena within 
us that form part of the animal-sexual domain. They are surface ex- 
pansion, propagation, they are to be found in the basic plan (nature 
before man J, upon which art (man), which is progression in depth, 
must establish its perpendicularity. 22. Well-governed sensibility, when 
it assumes an active part in us, becomes a form of right thinking or 
"pure reason," or again, if you wish, of our moral equilibrium. By 
uniting it in the work with its structural principle, we achieve what 
I shall call here an architecture. And there we have laid our finger 
on the entire role of the artist: 23. To establish upon the basis of a 
severe structure, simple and unadorned in all its parts, and acCOld- 
ing to a principle of close unity with this undisguised structure, an 
architecture that, by the technical and physical methods peculiar to 
the age, expresses in a clear language the immanent and immutable 
truth and reflects in its particular organization the magnificent order 
of the universe. 24. Music: architecture of sound, silence, time; 
poetry: architecture of vocable sounds, vocable rhythms with or 
without schematic signs of thought; sculpture and architecture properly 
speaking: three dimensions in space; painting: architecture of lines 
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and colors on a plane surface; dance: the cinematic art of geometri- 
cal fnovements of the human body or the manifestation of the body's 
stability by bringing its resilience into play. 25. We banish from us 
skepticism, melancholy, renunciation, and all that is associated with 
these impoverishing negations of the ideal. For though art is sullied 
by mercantile considerations, dragged in the mud by the momentary 
popularity, we have deep faith in its destiny. >ye believe that art is 
no longer merely baggage, but has become a part of oufselVeS — per- 
haps an encumbrance at times — with which we must reckon hence- 
forth. And this is not a fact that needs to be studied within the realm 
of pathology, but one that should be inscribed among the positive 
acquirements that increase our intellectual capacity and enrich our 
activity. 26. All the same, for our cerebral hygiene and for the com- 
fort of our moral faculties, let us reduce this element of art within 
us to its simplest expression, to a supple and transparent quintes- 
sence. 27. Before the Renaissance, man was an artist simply by co- 
incidence, like a child. From the Renaissance on, awareness of art 
became implanted in man's brain. The role of the twentieth century 
will be to grasp hold of art in its clearest essence and to sweep away, 
without false modesty, the worn veils of mystery, which transformed 
it in the last century into a hallucinatory divinity of untruth and con- 
fusion. 28. Intuition may well be a very great thing in art and in 
life, but it is proper to allow that the exact sciences are also a very 
great thing; one only has to examine their credit balances. The errors 
committed in the name of mathematics are a result of our lack of 
cleverness and of genuine faults in application. While the errors com- 
mitted every day in the name of intuition are entirely attributable 
to the latter, which has all freedom to take the wrong direction. I 
have no wish to sort out here the problem of whether our first source 
of knowledge is intuition or the direct experience of our senses. What 
is of primary importance for oinr purposes — ^as man exists only through 
and for his social milieu — is to arrive at the passibility of enunciat- 
ing clearly the certainties to which man's thoughts are directed. And 
this task, whether it be in art, philosophy, pure mathematics, or lit- 
erature, remains unalterably a science. A science that is not simply , 
cold juxtaposition and classification, but also structure and copene- 
tration of forces around the basic principle. 29. Emancipation of man 
through science. Emancipation df art thtougfa man. Art will no longer 
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be a product of the unconscious, an adventure — no matter how mod- 
em — Of our ftfiuilal reflexes with the support of our vices, our uncer- 
tain stance, our vain searchings, delicate expressions of so-called nu- 
ance and lyricism, of our unhealthy worries, our taste for declamation, 
licentious behavior, fantasies springing from haphazard invention, ob- 
scene sensuality, and spasms of delirium. Art will be subject to our 
desire for certitude and precision, to our strivings toward awareness 
of an order. Like everything that issues from our brain or from our 
hands, it will be examined, it will pass through an intensive control. 
The well-policed man will he able to dam up his low instincts, and 
thus make tbem obedient while at the same time nourishing them with 
a view to making wise use of their motor force. And the wild forces 
of primal nature within us will no longer submerge reason. Reason 
is in actuality the only one of our possessions not liable to depre- 
ciation, which may be fortified and safeguarded by a firm discipline. 
30. Relativities. The time is no longer right for small gatherings of 
devotees and closed artistic groups. The age we are living through 
favors broad, productive (and generous) ideas; not stagnant ones, but 
ones that are capable of development and diversion into new areas. 
The age requires germinal ideas that carry within them the various 
aspects of a new, highly simplified (and at the same time very fully 
realized) conception of the world. That is, in daily life, just as in 
architecture properly so-called, we are proceeding toward a concep- 
tion that is at once more supple and more solid. But the idea is within 
the realm of the spiritual, that is to say, of the absolute, while the 
realization of the idea belongs within the realm of matter, that is, the 
lealm of accident. As a result, realization can come only more or less, 
or v«ay relatively, close to the idea-thought. The tragedy of the idea 
is that it cannot exist without its intrinsic will toward realization. 
Just as the idea derives from the existence of the existing reality, and 
forms a spiritual quintessence of the real through the figures of 
thought, so every human realization exists in terms of the idea that 
has conceived it, but, in contradiction to the idea, it develops in a 
different milieu (the physical milieu) and is directed toward different 
ends. In such a way that when the idea and its realization come face 
to face (the latter in its most immediate or most perfect phase), one 
might conclude with the man in the street, that memorable poet, that 
the one gives only a very poor idea of the other. 31. We cannot de- 
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cipher the deep reasons in accordance with which an object is in 
certain respects different from another object. Hie physical existence 

of every object and of each of the parts of the object is determined 
by an unpredictable infinity of events, concurrent influences, monopo- 
lizing forces, and accidents. But while we cannot act efficaciously on 
what it is that separates things, we arc at least able to determine, 
study, and subsequently make use of the forces of attraction that con- 
nect things among themselves, the pnmal truths that arrange them in 
order and unity within the same principle, the same law. By this 
path, we approach closer to the universal, the absolute. All forms of 
progress go under this sign. 32. The progress of humanity— there is 
the idea thai preoccupies those of us who have enough breath and 
enough health to welcome an ideal whose breadth reduces to almost 
nothing the lisvel of Our individual existence, while at the same time 
offering a new and nobler significance to our humble everyday reality. 
For despite our vanity, our derisory egoism, and our pitiful hunger 
for glory, we do not live for ourselves. An dbjetl exists only in rda- 
tion to another object, and man is conceivable only as a social being. 
33. Let me sum up. Architecture = structure, solidity, precision, 
straight lines, clarity, discipline, reposis. Order, simplicity of elements, 
confidence in the real, actual knowledge of reality, awareness of 
human possibilities and limitations. Architecture = distrust of dis- 
tortion, fanciful invention, the vague and the mysterious, for lousy 
execution, for systematic ugliness, for snobbish styles, for lack of 
consciousness and lack of control. Architecture is not limited to 
protest; it constructs with cottfldence, it establishes certainties. We 
are readopting this idea, which Is not new, in a gesture of faith and 
with a view to contributing toward its crystallization in the world of 
today. 34. Either we are forced to conclude that for several years the 
straight line of evolution toward purity, wholesome strength, and 
simplification has been increasingly deserted in favor of a free-for-all 
and depravity of taste; that the public, having been led astray and 
remaining ignorant of the true subjects of today, of the positive 
essence of our age and its intrinsic value in relation to the dusty 
notions and so-called modern works that leave the hands of their 
"creators" in an already rotten condition, or the public is coming to 
the point of believing in the whole range of mere histrionics, dema- 
gogy, and political imposture and of condemning as childish, lamen- 
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table, decorative, insufficient, and out of date that which does in 
fact carry the imprint of an enlightened awareness, a work of integrity 
and a frank desire for good (by good I meaa that Whteh is Open to 
the light and is found under the sign of peace) ... a few of us have 
grouped ourselves around this basis, which remains unshakable, of 
structure, not to propagate this idea by revolutionary vodlmtion, 
but simply to study its principle, to consolidate it within us, to bring 
it to a fine point, and finally to display it in full view for the benefit 
of all. 35. For all that is rational. Against disorder of whatever kind, 
since disorder gives rise only to more disorder. (It is perfectly easy 
to imagine a revolution without romantic gesticulation, without re- 
course to brute force: a superior order methodically and irresistibly 
supplanting an inferior order: a revolution that is not social war but 
a phase in the evolnfion of the world.) 36. The safeguarding of peace 
through order is both a profession of faith and a final goal. Order and 
peace represent the heaven that we wish for and may realize over 
and beyond the nervous tension of our everyday life, our useless anxie- 
ties, our passions, our irrational enthusiasms, our narrow egoism; it 
is the horizontal line of the sea that is not disturbed, even in bad 
weather, by the detsSl of Waves and spray; it is the fundamental prin- 
ciple and the deep schema (I might say, the soul) of the universe, 
when we try to envisage it beyond time and space; 37. and it is, with 
more immediate relevance to us, a will toward proportion, clarity, 
simplification, the abolition of the subject, the dismissal of the pri- 
vate and pretentious little idea in favor of a stability, a rhythm, a 
method, in a word, it is the attfeinpt to achiieve by awareness and rea- 
soning — that is to say, in a scientifically verifiable manner — an in- 
finitesimal approximation to the immanent and universal truth, quite 
independent of fortuitous circumstances and mere chance. 38. Struc- 
ture is the innermost truth of all that exists. It has therefore always 
been indispensable in the work of art. Before the motor, the horse 
symbolized speed and strength. Order and rhythm are now no longer 
a substructure, no longer taken for granted: tj»y have become the 
object itself, which realizes in itself, that is to say, synthetically, the 
speed and strength of the horse. What was a means becomes the ob- 
ject itself. What in other times was obscurely hidden beneath the 
graceful but mysterious forms of nature becomes for us a clear and 
everyday reality. What in other great periods of art was an almost 
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magical contribution, whose hencfits could he seen in the work but 
could not be grasped in its own entity, can now be found ready to 
hand. We are becoming familiar witli the true, we are penetrating it. 
Alchemy and obscure science gives way to open awareness. Abstrac- 
tion of the real world, the world's mathematical and architectonic 
seefet, becdtnes the sdbstantial nourishment of our cerebral world. Yes 
indeed. The clear liquid no longer lies at the bottom of secret cel- 
lars: it shines in our glasses and beckons to us. 39. There are some 
who are announcing the new day, who can see the dawn rise before 
the others. Have they not, these people, been awake the whole night 
questioning the stars? 



Carlsund, Van Doesburg, HelIQN, Tutundjian, and 
Wantz: The Basis of Concrete Painting (1930) 

Theo van Doesburg, who by 1930 had taken up residence in Meuclon, 
close to Paris, was bitterly opposed to the creation of the Cercte et 
Carre group, which had attracted his architectural collaborator Arp 
as well as previous contributors to De Stijl, such as Mondrian, Van- 
tongerloo, and Vordemherge-Gildewart. In the month of the Cercle 
et Carre exhibition at Galerie 23, he published his own mmufestO in 
collaboration with four other artisls. The term "concrete" ("concret." 
"konkrete") had been used before in an artistic context by Max 
Burchartz. a cosignatory of the "Manifesto of International Comtme- 
tivism" and contributor to De Stijl. But Van Doesburg may he said 
to have launched the term v/ith this abrupt and incisive manifesto. 
By 1945 "concrete" had acquired general currency as a designa- 
tion for nonfiguraiive art. as was established at an exhibition in the 
Galerie Drouin, Paris, which placed works by Arp, Kandinsky, Mon- 
drian, Pevsner, Van Doesburg, and others under the heading "Art 
Concret." 

From Art Concret (Paris), April 1930. The translation is by Stephen Bann. 
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ARTCONCRET 

GROUPE ET REVUE FONO£S EN 1930 A PARIS 



f^nCMltRE ANNtK'WUMCftO O'lNTRODUCTION - AVRIL MIL NCUF CCNT T««NTE 



SASE DE LA PEINTURE CONGRfiTE 

Nous disons : 
■ ,'vl" L'art est universel. 

2" L'ceuvre d'art doit etre entierement cong.ue et for- 
niee par I'esprit avant son execution. Elle ne doit 
rien recevoir des donnees Jormelles de la nature, 
ni de la sensualite, ni de lA sentimentalite. 
Nous voulons exclure le lyrisme, le dramatisme, le 
symbolisme, etc, 

3° Le tableau doit Stre entierement construit avec des 
elements puremeht plastiques, c'est-a-dire plans 
et couleurs. Un 616ment pictural n'a pas d'autre 
signification que « lui-m§me n en consequence le ta- 
bleau n'a pas d'autre signification que « lui-meme ». 

4° La construction du tableau, aussi bien que ses 616- 
ments, doit etre simple et controlable visuellement. 

50 La technique doit etre m6canique c'est^-diro 
exacte, anti-impressionniste. 

6° Effort pour la clart6 absolue. 

Carlsund, Doesbourg, H61ion, Tutundjian, Wantz. 



Cover of Art Concret, April 1930. 
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3EXISTE-T-IL UNE POESIE CONSTRUCTIVE? 



From Art Concret, April 1930. Van Doesburg's open qii^tioh {"Is 
there a constructive poetry?") provides a wry postscript to the manlfiesto 
of seven years earlier (p. 109). 

Yet the success of the term "concrete," which appealed to many 
artists who refused to consider their work "abstract," was due only 
in part to Van Doesburg and the group he founded in 1930. Van 
Doesburg himself died in March 1931, while Tutundjian and Wantz 
soon gave up painting and disappeared from the artistic scene. Otto 
Gustav Carlsund also abandoned painting for many years; Jean 
Helion (h. 1904) al0He Of the original group continued as an artist 
throughout the 1930s. It was tlie adoption of the term by Max Bill in 
1936 and subsequently by Hans Arp that gave it continued viability 
throughout the later period. 

The manifesto o-f 1930 is, in effect, as significant for what it ex- 
cludes as for its contriiutidn to the future. In contrast to his earlier 
statements, Van Doesburg directs attention e.xclusively toward the tra- 
ditional genre of painting and so tacitly admits tliat the constructivist 
program is no longer applicable. 

We declare: 

1. Art is univrarsal. 

2. TTie work of art must he entirely conceived and formed by the 
mind before its execution. It must receive nothing from nature's 
^vea f&nm^ at from sensuality, 6t ^ntinientality. 

We wish to exclude lyricism, dramaticism, symbslisia, etc. 

3. The picture must be entirely constructed from piijCely plastic ele- 
ments, that is, planes and color-s; A pietof ial el^nlent has no other 
meaning than "itself and thus the picture has no other meaning 
than "itself." 

4. The coBstruclion of the picture, as well as its elements, must be 

simple and visually controllable. 

5. Technique must be mechanical, that is, exact, anti-impressionistic. 

6. Effort for absolute clarity. 
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iQAQVm ToRHES-GjyieiA: The Constructive Art Group 
—Joint Collaborative Work (1933) 

Joaquin Tnrres-Gcfrdul was horn in Monlevideo. Uruguay, in 1874, 
of a Catalan fath&- and a Uruguayan mother. He had already made 
a reputation as an artist in Europe before the First World War, and 
in 1930 he undertook the general administration of the Cerclc el 
Carre group and magazine with Seuphor. Later, as the following mani- 
festo suggests, he was influential in carrying constructive art t& Spt^. 
And finally he returned to his native Uruguay, where he exHib^ed 
and published on a wide scale. In his manifesto "The Abstract Rule," 
dated February 5, 1946, he looked forward to the birth of "a virgin 
and powerful art" in the New World, away from the "Babel of Eu- 
rope." The remarkable development of concrete and kinetic art in 
South Ameficdi wMch can be traced to smk groups as /fru^o, Arte 
Concreto, and Modi in postwar Argentina, owes a great deal to his 
example. 

— With every contemporary work of art 

— it is possible to say what is and what is not in harmony with the 

moment of evolution. 

— Bearing in mind that each period or full cycle 
— passes, chroiiologic^y, 
— through certain phases, 
— it is possible to predict 
— at any given moment 
■ — the phase which must come next 
—and therefore 

From Guiories (Madrid), no. 3, July 30. 1933. Reprinted with the permis- 
sion of Horatio Torres-Garci'a and Mrs. Manolita P. de Torres-Garrfa. 
All rights reserved. This new translation is by Ruth Brandon. 
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— ^to determine 

— ^whether this or that work 

— or movement 

— is on the right lines or not. 

— Not all peoples advance at the same pace 

— and very different phases and cycles of civilization can exist at the 

same moment 

— therefore 

— it will always be hard to decide 
— truly 

— which may be the particular one that marks the process of evo- 
lution. 

— Anyway, 

— to generalize, 

— we can now say this, 

— historically speaking: 

— we are now in the agony 

— (agony because it htirts 

— and because it marks the end of a great epoch) 
— in which a romantic ideal of individualism is fading away 
— (an individualism that has taken every shape imaginable) 
— and 

— we can now see 
—(inside it) 

— without much difficulty 

— z. nucleus or seed 

— ^( which Is alrettdy fosMed) 

— of what the reaction will be 

— (an opposite stand) 

— tted that 

— despite all the efforts of those who would like to delay the fall of 

this dying epoch 

— it will grow and impose itself 

— irreversibly: 

— by the law of epochs. 

— ^Without losing his petsimaKty 

— (in the society of the future) 

— the individual 
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— as individual 

— as individual-center 

— ^will count less 

- — or won't count at all; 

— on the other hand 

— ^he will count in the totality 

— and 

— as an indispensable element. 
— ^That tteic is still far off 

— since before then 
— inescapably 

— ^he must tilrou^ a phase 

— based on material things 

— as is becoming increasingly apparent: 

— ^the modern barbarism of the pseudo-civilized. 

— ^Then let us go on 

— though not immediately 

— toward a constructive 

— and superclassical epoch. 

—Order 

— ^moderation 

— ^rule 

— (very objective) 

— ^will be 

— in the future 

— (and should be as of now) 

— the course that Art sets for itself. 

— ^To clarify even this 

— let us try an exercise in the Pythagorean style: 
— supposing everything observes a harmonic relation 
— ^let us suppose 

— as others have thought and said 
— that 

— between the life of man and the life of the world 
— a relation exists 

• — so that 

— each day of a man's life 

— corresponds with a year in the life of our planet 
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— and each year 
— to a century 

— and so on always in the same proportion; 
— ^let us suppose also 

— that the phases through which a man's life passes 

— arc the same as those through which the Earth has already passed. 

— From these calculations 

— ^it would seem 

— that our world is still very young 

— ^no more, 

— proportionately, 

— than nineteen years old: 

— that is to say 

— ^the age that psyehidogists tell us is an age of reflection; 

— the age vN'hcn reason begins to dominate our instincts and fantasies; 

— the beginning 

— therefore 

— (and only the beginning) 

—of a constructive period 

— ^which must come 

— as has already been explained 

— and as with earlier historical periods 

— through various phases of development; 

— barbaric to begin with 

— (but always — now — within the constructive tendency) 
— ^with an integral materialism; 

— romantic next 

— (but still with a constructive base — and so on another level of 

romanticism) 

— so that 

— still in a far-off time 

— a superclassicism may arrive; 

— the age of maturity of the world 

— ^the era of plenty; 

— the realization of that arcane idea of Man 

— which niusi then become apparent 
— with supreme clarity. 
— ^It is, then, 
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— easy 

— given these elements 

• — (more or less correct) 

— to establish a criterion 

— and to see 

— which men 

— and which works 

— stand 

■ — or do not stand 

— in the rhythm fixed by time. 

— ^The work of art that corresponds with oUr time 

— will be 

— by these calculations or guesses 

— a concrete realism (figurative or otherwise) 

— (that's to say 

— not an imitative impressionism) 
— and 

— of course 

— with a constructive base. 
— ^The time that is coming 
— ^rather than one of synthesis 
— will be one of analysis 
— (even though we are 
— as we are 

— ^in a spirit of synthesis — and cubism was an anticipation of that) 
— a time of dissection 

— of free will, of certainty, and of conscience 
— (always through the spirit of synthesis). 
— An age at the same time geometric 

— (rabidly antinatiiralist) 

— in which the concrete will form the base of the plastic laws. 
— ^This tendency will meet with great resistance; 
— ^men don't like change 
— and 

— ^what is more 

— the vested interests are against it; 
— therefore 

— ^the atmosphere will hardly be one in which to develop and prosper. 
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— Signs c;in be seen Of all these things 
— dotted about: 

— ^incipient movements that lose their footing and disappear in con- 

fusioxi . . . 

— struggles 

— ^leaetiom and counterreftctions 

— ^which reveal the profound crisis of this moment of transition. 



Jean Gorin: The Aim of Constructive Plastic Art 
(1936) 

There were only three issues of the magazine Cercle et Carre, though 
Torres-Garda produced a successor, Cfrculo y Cuadrado, in Mon- 
tevideo from May 1936 to September 1938. In Paris, the deficiency 
was supplied by the founding of a longer-lived organ, Abstraction- 
Creation — Art Non^Piguratif, which lasted from 1932 to 19S6 md 
attracted many of the members of the previous grouping, with a total 
membership that approached four hundred. It appeared as a yearly al- 
manac and sponsored frequent exhibitions. Although Auguste Herbin 
and Vanlongerloo were the forma! directors of Abstraction-Creation, 
they did not lay down a prescriptive policy for the group or even em- 
ploy the editorial voice. The organization flourished not became of 
vigorous direction, but because virtually every nonfii;urative artist of 
note — Mondrian, Kandinsky, Gabo, and Arp included — either lived in 
PiB'til or looked toward Paris at this period. This was particularly so 
after the closing of the Bauhaus in 1933. 

Jean Gorin, who was born at Saint-Emilien-Blain, France, in 1899, 
was a prominent member of the group, and helped to edit the last 

From Abstract{on-Cr£ation (Paris), no. 5, 1936. The translation is by 
Stephen Bann. Used by permission of Jean Gorin. 
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) number of the almanac in 19.^6. He had begun td Work in the neo- 

^ plastic tradition in 1926 and was perhaps the first OrtiSt of this tend- 

ency to devote pdrlicttlar attention to relief constmbtiom^ After the 
^ Second World War, he participated in setting up the Salon des RSalith 

) Nouvelles. 

^ ' In the passage that feUims, Gorin draws attention once again to the 

"fundamentally architectaruV' nature of constructive art, although he 
I recognizes the futility of stick a concern in the contemporary political 



situation. 



I The aim pursued by the new constructive plastic art is not an indi- 

^ vidualistic one. It is not an ivory-tpw«r art, as people might be 

tempted to suppose al first glance. On the contrary, the bases of this 
^ new plastic art are deeply rooted in the new age through which we 

1 are living, an age of great econOmte and social upheaval, of the reign 



of science, collectivism, and universalism. 

Art has evolved parallel to science, and today a purely constructive 
aesthetic has been created, one free botsfi the ftgwatiye fonnalisoi of 
the past; an abstract plastic art, based on universal values, and on 
precise, mathematical laws. 

This new aesthetic is capable in addition at giving conipitetie express 
sion to the equilibrium of body and mind and of universal and indi- 
vidual, to what is abstract and what is profoundly real, to the human 
quality that is sufficiently developed in every ihan. 



) Purely constructive plastic art is fundamentally architectural; it is 

J the higher function of all genuine architecture. In and through archi- 

tecture it attains its fullest eiepressi&a, forming a unity with faei'. llnis 
) an environment is created that is adapted to the development of col- 

) lective life and favorable to the fullest flowering of the man of modern 



times. Throughout the tragic phase of tile evolution that we are now 

experiencing, the new plastic art — still dominated by individualism 
and anarchy — is forced to manifest itself in the form of objects, pic- 
tures, or sculptureSj while awaiting social conditions that wilt eilalde 
it to be fully developed in the context of everyday life. And so, in 
spite of everything, though it is kept within these limits, the new plas- 
tic art continues all the same to propagate the new beauty among 
mankind, and assists in man's liberation by revealing to him the 
unity, the universality that is within him. 



From Chtle^lnfernafional Survey 
of Constructive Art (1937) 



The vorticist Dwvemeni in Britain did not survive the First World 
War, and in the following decade British artists look no pari what- 
soever in the activity that centered upon Russian constructivism, De 
Stijl. and the Bauhaus. A partial exception iuii;ht be made for archi- 
tectural opinion, since Morton Shand did much to publicize the new 
developments in the Architectural Review and The Concrete Way. 

After 1930, the situation changed rapidly. A convincing sign was 
the founding in 1933 of Unit 1, which included among its members 
Barbara Hepworth, Henry Moore, and Ben Nicholson, as well as a 
more romantic and surrealistic wing grouped around Paul Nash. Ben 
Nicholson, in particular, became interested in contemporary develop- 
ments in France and joined the Abstraction-Creation group. How- 
ever, the real stimulus to constructive art in Britmn eome from the 
presence of Gabo, who participated in the "Abstract and Concrete" 
exhibition at the Lefevre Gallery. London, in 1936 and shortly after- 
ward took up residence in London. In 1937 Gaho collaborated with 
Ben Nicholson and the young architect 1. L. Martin in editing Circle, 
an "international survey of constructive art." 

The ethos of Circle was entirely opposed to the materialism of Rus- 
sian constructivism, and indeed to the elementarism of Van Doesburg. 
In his introductory article on "The Constructive Idea in Art." Gabo 
reaffirmed his faith in "the creative human genius" and suggested that 
the immediate task of the constructive artist was to influence the "state 
of mind" of society, as a result of which material transformations 
would follow as a matter of course. The anthology was equally bal- 
anced between sections on painting, on sculpture, and on architecture, 
and a final group of articles on the theme "Art and Life" that in- 
cluded Gropius on "Art Education " Massine on "Choreography," 
Moholy-Nagy on "Light Painting," and Tschichold on "The New 
typography." 
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Editorial 



A new cultural unity is slowly emerging out ol the fundamental 
changes which arie taking place in our present-day civilization; but it 
is unfortunately true that each new evidence of creative activity 
arouses a special opposition, and this is particularly evident in the 
field of art. The inaccessibility of certain branches of science at least 
relieves the scientist from outside interference: the ohvious utility of 
other advances gives the technician more or less freedom — it is not, 
of course, difficult to recall several far-reachiiig iflnovati^ which the 
public has shown itself willing to accept. But the creative WcWk of 
the artist, for which it is difficult to claim any of the more practical 
virtuesi is never free ft©m interference in ane form or another. Even 
anew development in architecture where it is certainly possihic to show 
an advance in efficiency and economy of means, will not necessarily 
find itself applauded wli6n it beoOiirtes clear that architecture, in chang- 
ing its means, must also change its formal appearance. 

It is indeed fair to say, that popular taste, caste prejudice, and the 
depeDdenra upon private enterprise, completely handicap the develop- 
ment of new ideas in art. Rut, in spile of this, the ideas represented by 
the work in this book have grown spontaneously in most countries of 
the world. The fact that they have, in the course of the last twenty 
years, become more crystallized, precise, and more and more allied to 
the various domains of social life, indicates their organic growth in 
the mind of society and must prove that tiiese creative activities can- 
not he considered as the temporary mood of an artistic sect, but are, 
on the contrary, an essential part of the cultural development of our 
tiine^ 

In starting this publication we have a dual purpose; firstly, to bring 

From Circle — International Survey of Constructive Art, edited by J. L. 
Martin, Ben Nicholson, and N. Gabo (London: Faber and Faber, 1937). Re- 
printed by permission of Ptaeger Publishers, Inc., and Faber and Faber Ltd. 
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this work before the piibhc, and secondly, to give to artists — painters, 
sculptors, architects and writers — ^the means of expressing their views 
and of maintaining contact with other. Oar aini is to gather here 
those forces which seem to us to he working in the snmc direction and 
for the same ideas, but which are, at the moment scattered, many of 
the individuals working on their own account and lacking any medium 
for the interchange of ideas. 

Finally, this publication is not intended to be merely an impartial 
and disintereisted survey ty{ every kind of modem art. At the same 
time, we have no intention of Ci%ating a particular group circum- 
scribed by the limitations of persoioal manifestos; the combined range 
of contributors represented here is a large one. We have, however, 
tried to give this publication a certain direction by emphasising, not 
so much the personalities of the artists as their work, and especially 
those works which appear io have one common idea and one com- 
mon spirit: the constructive trend in the art of our day. By placing 
this work side by side we hope to make clear a common basis and 
to demonstrate, not only the relatiqwsWp of one work to the other but 
of this form of art to the whole social order. 



Naum Gabo: The Constructive Idea in Art 



Our century appears in history under the sign of revolutions and dis- 
integration. The revolutions have spared nothing in the ediSce of cul- 
ture which had been built up by the past ages. They had already begun 
at the end of the last century and proceeded in ours with unusual 
speed until there was no stable point left in either the material or 
the ideal structure of our life. The war was only a natural conse- 
quence of a disintegration which started long ago in the depths of 
the previous civilization. It is innocent to hope that this process of 

From Circle — International Survey of Constructive Art, edited by J. L. 
Martin, Ben Nicholson, and N. Gabo (London: Faber and Faber, 1937). Re- 
printed by permission of Praeger Publishers, Inc., and Faber and Faber Ltd. 
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disintegration will stop at the time and in thie place where we want 
it to. Historical processes of this kind generally go their own way. They 

are more like floods, which do not depend on the strokes of the oars- 
men floating on the waters. But, however long and however deep this 
process may go in its material destruction, it cannot deprive us any 
more of our optimism about the final outcome, since we sec that in 
the realm of ideas we are now entering on the period of reconslruc- 
tloii. 

We can find efficient support for our optimism in those two do- 
mains of our culture where the revolution has been the most thor- 
ough, namely, in Science and in Art. The critical analysis in natural 
science with which the last century ended had gone so far that at 
times the scientists felt themselves to be in a state of suspension, hav- 
ing lost most of the fundamental bases on which they had depended 
for so many centuries. Scientific thouglit sudtlcnly found itself con- 
fronted with conclusions which had before seemed impossible, in fact 
the word "impossibility" disappeared from the lexicon of scientific 
language. This brought the scientists of our century to the urgent task 
of filling up this emptiness. This task now occupies the main place 
in all contemporary scientific works. It consists in the construction of 
a new stable model for our apprehension of the universe. 

However dangerous it may be to make far-reaching analogies be- 
tween Art and Science, we nevertheless cannot close our eyes to the 
fact that at those moments in the history of culture when the crea- 
tive human genius had to make a decision, the forms in which this 
genius manifested itself in Art and in Science were analogous. One is 
inclined to think that this manifestation in the history of Art lies on 
a lower level than it does in the history of Science, or at least on a 
level which is accessible to wider social control. The terminology of 
Science alone plunges a layman into a state of fear, humility and ad- 
miration. The inner world of Science is closed to an outsider by a 
curtain of enigmas. He has been educated to accept the holy mysticism 
of these enigmas since the beginning of culture. He does not even try 
to intrude in this world in order to know what happens there, being 
convinced that it must be something very important since he sees the 
results in obvious technical achievements. The average man knows, 
for instance, that there is electricity and that there is radio and he 
uses them every day. He knows the names of Marconi and Edison, but 
it is doubtful whether he has ever heard anything about the scien- 
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tific work of Hertz, and there is no doubt that he has never heard 
anything about the electro-magnetic waves theory ot Maxwell or his 
mathematical formulae. 

Not so is the attitude of the average man to Art. Access to the 
realm of Art is open to every man. He judges about Art with the un- 
constrained ease of an employer ami ovsner. He does not meditate 
about those processes which brought the artist or the group of artists 
to make one special kind of Art and not another, or if occasionally 
he does he never relinquishes his ri#t to judge and decide, to accept 
or reject; in a word, he takes up an attitude which he would never 
allow himself to take with Science. He is convinced that on his judg- 
ments depend the value and the existence of the work of art. He does 
not suspect that through the mere fact of its existence a work of art 
has already performed the function for which it has been made and 
has affected his concept of the world regardless of whether he wants 
it to or not. The creative processes in the domain of Art are as sov- 
ereign as the creative processes in Science. Even for many theorists of 
Art the fact remains imperceived that the same spiritual state propels 
artistic and scientific activity at the same time and in the same direc- 
tion. 

At first sight it seems unlikely that an analogy can be drawn be- 
tween a scientific work of, say, Copernicus and a picture by Raphael, 
and yet it is not difficult to discover the tie between them. In fact 
Copernicus' scientific theory of ihe world is coincident with Raphael's 
concept in Art. Raphael would never have dared to take the naturalis- 
tic image of his famous Florentine pastry-cook as a inodel for We 
"Holy Marie" if he had not belonged to the generation which waS: 
already prepared lo abandon the geocentrical theory of the universe. 
In the artistic concept of Raphael there is no longer any trace of the 
mythological religious mysticism of the previous century as there is 
no longer any trace of this mysticism in Copernicus' book. The Revolu- 
tion of the Celestial Orbits. In the work of both, the earth is no longer 
the cosmic centre and man is no longer the crown of creation and the 
only hero of the cosmic drama; both are parts of a larger universe 
arid their existence does not any more appear as the mystical and de- 
malerialized phenomenon of the mediaeval age. At that time one and 
the same spirit governed the artistic studios of Florence and held sway 
under the arches of the Neapolitan Academy for the Bmpitical Study 
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of Nature led by Telesio. This tie between Science and Art has never 
ceased to exist throughout the history of human culture, and we can 
discern it in whatever section of history we look. This fact explains 
many phenomena in the spiritual processes of our own century which 
brought our own generation to the Constructive idea in Art. 

The inimediaie source from which the Constructive idea derives is 
Cubism, although it had almost the character of a repulsion rather 
than an attraction. The Cubistic school was the summit of a revolu- 
tionary process in Art which was already started by the Impression- 
ists at the end of the last century. One may estimate the value of 
particular Cubistic works as one likeS, but it is incontestable that the 
influence of the Cubistic ideology on the spirits of the artists at the 
beginning of this century has no parallel in the history of Art for 
violence and intrepidity. The revolution which this school produced 
in the iniftds of artists is only comparable to that which happened at 
approximately the same time in the world of physics. Many falsely 
assume that the birth of Cubistic ideology was caused by the fashion 
for negro art which was prevalent at that time; hut in reality Cubism 
was a purely European phenomenon and its substance has nothing in 
common with the demonism of primitive tribes. The Cubistic idedlo^ 
has a highly differentiated character and its manifestation could only 
be possible in the atmosphere of a refined culture. In fact it wants an 
especially sharpened and cultivated caif)acity for analytic thought to 
undertake the task of revaluation of old values in Art and to per- 
form it with violence as the Cubistic school did. All previous schools 
in Art have bettt ih comparison merely reformers, Cubism was a 
rcvolutiim. It was directed against the fundamental basis of Art. All 
that was before holy and intangible for an artistic mind, namely, the 
formal unity of the external world, was suddenly laid down on their 
canvases, torn in pieces and dissected as if it were a mere anatomical 
specimen. The borderline which separated the external world from 
the artist and distinguished it in forms of objects disappeared; the ob- 
jects themselves disintegrated into their component parts and a pic- 
ture ceased to be an image of the visible forms of an object as a unit, 
a world in itself, but appeared as a mere pictural analysis of the inner 
mechanism of its cells. The medium between the inner world of the 
artist and the external world has lost its extension, and between the 
inner world of the perceptions of the artist and the outer world of 
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existing things there was no longer any substantial medium left which 
could be measared either by distance or by mind. The contours of the 

external world which served before as the only guides to an orienta- 
tion in it were erased; even the necessity for orientation lost its 
importance and was replaced by other problems, those of explora- 
tion and analysis. The creative act of the Cubists was entirely at 
variance with any which we have observed before. Instead of taking 
the object as a separate world and passing it through his perceptions 
producing a third object, namely the picture, which is the product of 
the first two, the Cubist transfers the entire inner world of his per- 
ceptions wrth all its component parts (logic, emotion and will) into 
the interior of the object penetrating through its whole structure, 
stretching its substance to such an extent that the outside integument 
explc^es and the object itself appears destroyed and unrecognizable. 
That is why a Cuhistic painting seems like a heap of shards from a 
vessel exploded from within. The Cubist has no special interest in 
Aose forms which differentiate one object from another. 

Although the Cubists still regarded the external world as the point 
of departure for their Art they did not see and did not want to see 
any difference between, say, a violin, a tree, a human body, etc. All 
those objects were for them only one extended matter with a unique 
structure and only this structure was of importance for their analytic 
task. It is understandable that in such an artistic concept of the world 
the details must possess unexpected dimensions and the parts acquire 
the value of entities, and in the inner relations between them the dis- 
proportion grows to such an extent that all inherited ideas about 
harmony are destroyed. When we look through a Cuhistic painting 
to its concept of the world the same thing happens to us as when we 
enter tiie interior of a building which we know only from a distance— 
it is surprising, unrecognizable and strange. The same thing happens 
which occurred in the world of physics when the new Relativity 
Theory destroyed flje borderlines between Matter and Energy, be- 
tween Space and Time, between the mystery of the world in the atom 
and the consistent miracle of our galaxy. 

I do not mean to say by this that these scientific theories have af- 
fected the ideology of the Cubists, one must rather presume that none 
of those artists had so much as heard of or studied those theories. It 
is much more probable that they would not have apprehended them 
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even if they had heard about them, and in the end it is entirely super- 
fluous. The state of ideas in this time has brought both creative dis- 
dplines to adequate results, each in its own field, so that the edifice of 
Art as well as the edifice of Science was undermined and corroded by 
a spirit of fearless analysis which ended in a revolutionary explosion. 
Yet flie destruction produced in the world of Art was more violent 
and more thorough. 

Our own generation found in the world of Art after flie work of 
the Cubists only a conglomeration of ruins. The Cubistic andy^S liad 
left for us nothing of the old traditions on which we could base even 
the flimsiest foundation. We have been compelled to start from the 
beginning. We had a dtlenama to resolve, whether to go further on 
the way of destruction or to search for new bases for the foundation 
of a new Art. Our choice was not so difficult to make. The logic of 
life and the natural artistic instinct prompted us with its solution. 

The logic of life docs not tolerate permanent revolutions. They are 
possible on paper but in real life a revolution is only a means, a tool 
but never an aim. It allows the destruction of obstacles which hinder 
a new construction, but destruction for destruction's sake is contrary 
to life. Every analysis is useful and even necessary, but when thiS 
analysis does net care about the results, when it excludes the task of 
finding a synthesis, it turns to its opposite, and instead of clarifying 
a problem it only renders it more obscure. Life penriifei to Our desire 
for knowledge and exploration the most daring and courageous ex- 
cursions, but only to the explorers who, enticed far away into un- 
known territories, have not forgotten to notice the way by which they 
came and the aim for which they started. In Art more than anywhere 
else in the creative discipline, daring expeditions are allowed. The 
most dizzying experiments are permissible, but even irt Art the logic 
of life arrests the experiments as soon as they have reached the point 
when the death of the experimental objects becomes imminent. There 
were moments in the history of Cubism when the artists were pushed 
to these bursting points; sufficient to recall the sermons of Picabia, 
1914-16, predicting the wreck of Art, and the manifestos of the 
Dadaists who already celebrated the funeral of Art with chorus and 
demonstrations, Rcali/iiig how near to complete annihilation the 
Cubist experiments had brought Art, many Cubists themselves have 
tried to find a way out, but the lack of consequence has fflerdy itiade 
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them afraid and has driven them baclc to Ingres (Picasso, 1919-23) 
and to the Gobelins of the sixteenth century (Braque, etc.). This was 
not an outlet but a mreat. Our generation did not need to follow 
them since it has found a new concept of the world represented by 
the Constructive idea. 

The Constructive idea is not a programmatic one. It is not a tech- 
nical scheme for an artistic manner, nor a rebellious demonstration of 
an artistic sect; il is a general concept of the world, or better, a 
spiritual state of a generatieH, an ideology caused by life, bound up 
with it and directed to influence its course. It is not concerned with 
only one disciplme in Art (painting, sculpture or architecture) it does 
not even remain solely in the sphere of Art. This idea can be dis- 
cerned in all domains of the new culture now in construction. This 
idea has not come with finished and dry formulas, it does not establish 
immutable laws or schemes, it grows organically along with the 
growth of our century. It is as young as our century and as old as 
the human desire to create. 

The basis of the Constructive idea in Art lies in an entirely new 
approach to the nature of Art and its functions in life. In it lies a 
complete reconstruction of the means in the different domains of 
Art, in the relations between them, in their methods and in their aims. 
It embraces those two fundamental elements on which Art is built 
up, namely, the Content and the Form. These two elements are from 
the Constructive point of view one and the same thing. It does not 
separate Content from Form -on the contrary, it does not see as 
possible their separated and independent existence. The thought that 
Form could have one desi^tion and Content another cannot be in- 
corporated in the concept of the Constructive idea. In a work of art 
they have to live and act as a unit, proceed in the same direction and 
produce the same effect. I say "have to" because never before in Art 
have they acted in such a way in spite of the obvious necessity of this 
condition. It has always been so in Art that either one or the other 
predominated, conditioning and predetermiriing the other. 

This was because in all our previous .Art concepts of the world a 
work of art could not have been conceived without the representa- 
tion of the external aspect of the world. Whichever way the artist 
presented the outside world, cither as it is or as seen through his per- 
sonal perceptions, the external aspect remained as the point of de- 
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parture and the kernel of its content. Even in those cases where tlie 
artist tried to concentrate his attention only on the inner world of his 
perceptions and emotions, he could not imagine the picture of this 
inner world without the images of the outer one. The most that he 
could dare in such cases was the more or less individual distortions of 
the external images of Nature; that is, he altered only the scale of 
the relations between the two worlds, always keeping to the main 
system of its content, but did not attack the fact of their dependence; 
and this indestructible content in a work of art always predicted the 
forms which Art has followed down to our own time. 

The apparently ideal companionship between Form and Content in 
the did Art was indeed an unequal division of rights and was based 
on the obedience of the Form to the Content. This obedience is ex- 
plained by the fact that all formalistic movements in the history of 
Art, whenever they appeared, never went so far as to presume the 
possibility of an independent existence of a work of art apart from 
the naturalistic content, nor to suspect that there might be a concept 
of the world which could reveal a Content in a F«MtB. 

This was the main obstacle to the rejuvenation of Art, and it was 
at this point that the Constructive idea laid the cornerstone of its 
foundation. It has reviealed an universal law that the elements of a 
visual art such as lines, colours, shapes, possess their own forces of 
expression independent of any association with the external aspects 
Of the world; that their life and their action are self-condkioned psy- 
chological phenomena rooted in human nature; that those elements 
are not chosen by convention for any utilitarian or other reason as 
words and figures are, they are not merely abstract signs, but they are 
immediately and organically bound up with human emotions. The 
revelation of this fundamental law has opened up a vast new field in 
art giving the possibility of expression to those human impulsets and 
emotions which have been neglected. Heretofore these elements have 
been abused by being used to express all sorts of associative images 
wMch might have been expressed otherwise, for instance, in literature 
and poetry. 

But this point was only one link in the ideological chain of the con- 
Struttive concept, being bound up wift the new conception of Art as 

a whole and of its functions in life. The Constructive idea sees and 
values Art only as a creative act. By a creative act it means every 
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material or spiritual work which is destined to stimulate or perfect 
the substance of material or spiritual life. Thus the creative genius of 
Mankind obtains the most impoftsiht and singular place. In the light 
of the Constructive idea the creative mind of Man has the last and 
decisive word in the detinue construction of the whole of our culture. 
To be sure, the creative genius of Man is only a part of Nature, but 
from this part alone derives ail the energy necessary to construct his 
spiritual and material edifice. Being a result of Nature it has every 
right to be conadered as a further cause of its growth. Obedient to 
Nature, it intends to become its master; attentive to the laws of Na- 
ture it intends to make its own laws, following the forms of Nature 
it re-forms them. We do not need to look for the origin of this ac- 
tivity, it is enough for us to state it and to feel its reality continually 
acting on us. Life without creative effort is unthinkable, and the 
whole course of human culture is one continuous effort of the creative 
will of Man. Without the presence and the control of the creative 
genius, Science by itself would never emerge from the state of won- 
der and contemplation from which it is derived and woiil^ never have 
achieved substantial results. Without the creative desire Science would 
go astray in its own schemes, losing its aim in its reasoning. No cri- 
terion could be established in any spiritual discipitine Mathout this 
creative will. No way could be chosen, no direction indicated with- 
out fts decision. There are no truths beyond its truths. How many 
of them life hides in itself, how different they are and how inimical. 
Science is not able to resolve them. One scientist says, "The truth is 
here"; another says, "It is there"; while a third says, "It is neither 
here nor there, but somewhere else." Everyone of them has his own 
proof and his own reason for saying so. but the creative genius does 
not wait for the end of their discussion. Knowing what it wants, it 
makes a choice and decides for them. 

The creative genius knows that truths are possible everywhere, but 
only those truths matter to it which correspond to its aims and which 
lie in the direction of its course. The way of a ereatiVe miiid is alwAys ' 
positive, it always asserts; it does not know the doubts which are so 
characteristic of the scientific mind. In this case it acts as Art. 

The Consii iicii\ c idea does not see that flie function of Art is to 
represent the world. It docs not impose on Art the function of Seioiee. 
Art and Science are two different streams which rise from the same . 
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creative source ami How into the same ocean of llie common culture, 
but the currents of these two streams flow in diflerent beds. Science 
teaches, Art asserts; Science pefsuades, Aft aets; Sdencte explore and 
apprehends, informs and pro\es. It does not undertake anything with- 
out first being in accord with the laws of Nature. Science cannot deal 
otherwise because its task is knowledge. Knowledge is bound up with 
things which are and things which are, are heterogeneous, changeable 
and contradictory. Therefore the way to the ultimate truth is so long 
and difBcult for Sciience. 

The force of Science lies in its authoritative reason. The force of 
Art lies in its immediate influence on human psychology and in its 
active contagiousness. Being a creation of Man it re-createS Man. 
Art has no need of philosophical argimienis, it does not follow the 
signposts of philosophical systems; Art, like life, dictates systems to 
philosophy. It is not concerned "With the meditation about what fe 
and how it came to be. That is a task for Knowledge. Knowledge is 
born of the desire to know. Art derives from the necessity to com- 
municate and to announce. The stimulus of Science is the deficiency 
of our knowledge. The stimulus of Art is the abundance of our emo- 
tions and our latent desires. Science is the vehicle of facts — it is in- 
diflFerent, or at best tolerant, to the ideas which lifi behind facts. Art 
is the vehicle of ideas and its attitude to facts is strictly partial. 
Science looks and observes, Art sees and foresees. Every great scien- 
tist has experienced a moment when the artist in him saved the scien- 
tist. "We are poets," said Pythagoras, and in the sense that a mathe- 
matician is a creator he was right. 

In the light of the Constructive idea the purely philosophical won- 
dering about real and imrcal is idle. Even more idle is the intention 
to divide the real into super-real and sub-real, into conscious reality 
" and sub-conscious reality. The Constructive idea knows only one 
reality. Nothing is unreal in Art. Whatever is touched by Art becomes 
reality, and we do not need to undertake remote and distant naviga- 
tions in the sub-consctous in order to reveal a world which lies in our 
immediate vicinity. We feel its pulse continually beating in our wrists. 
In the same way we shall probably never have to undertake a voyage 
in inter-stellar space in order to feel the breath of the galactic orbits. 
This breath is fanning our heads within the four walls of our own 
rooms. 
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There is and there can be only one reality— existence. For the Con- 
structive idea it is more importanl to know and to use the main fact 
that Art possesses in its own domain the means to influence the course 
of this existence enriching its content and stimulating its energy. 

This does not mean that this idea consequently compels Art to an 
immediate construction of material values in life; it is sufficient when 
Art prepares a state of niind which will be able only to construct, co- 
ordinate and perfect instead of to destroy, disintegrate and deteriorate. 
Material values will be the inevitable result of such a state. For the 
same reason the Constructive idea does not e.xpect from Art the per- 
formance of critical functions even when they are directed against the 
negative sides of life. What is the use of showing us what is bad with- 
out revealing what is good? The Constructive idea prefers that Art 
perform positive works which lead us towards the best. The measure 
of this perfection will not be so difficult to define when we realize 
that it does not lie outside us but is bound up in our desire and in 
our will to it. The creative human genius, which never errs and never 
mistakes, defines this measure. Since the begfeining of Time man has 
been occupied with nothing else but the perfecting of his world. 

To find the means for the accomplishment of this task the artist 
need not search in the external world of Nature; he is able to ex- 
press his impulses in the language of those absolute forms which arc 
in the substantial possession of his Art. This is the task which we 
constructive artists have set ourselves, which we are doing and which 
we hope will be continued by the future generation. 



Letter from Naum Gabo to Herbert Read (1942) 

In addition to Gabo, Mondrian, Gropius, and Moholy-Nai;y all lived 
in England for varying periods in the late 1930s. By the end of the 
decade, however, the letter three had left Europe for the United 

First published in Horizon ( London), vol. X, no. 53, July 1944. Reprinted 

by permission of the author. 
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States. Gropius settled at Harvard, and Moholy-Nagy founded the 
New Bauhaus in Chicago tn 1937, white Mondrian finally took up 
residence in New York in October 1940. With the outbreak of war in 
Europe, America became virtually the only place where artists could 
continue to work, communicate with one another, and exhibit. The 
Museum of Modern Art in New< York had alrcutdy demonstrated its 
sympathy for the constructive tradition in such exhibitions as "Cubism 
and Abstract Art" (1936) and the Bauhaus show of 1938-39; wotks 
by Mondridu. Gabo, Pevsner, and Wmioiiiii-rUio {loi;etlicr with Rod- 
chenko and Lissitzky) were being purchased around this time. 

Gabo visited the United States in 1938 but returned to England and 
moved from London to Cornwall in the next year. He was finally to 
leave Europe at the end of the war. The letter that follows speaks 
for itself. But Herbert Read made a point deserving emphasis in his 
reply, when he praised Gabo for having tackled the "problem of 'com- 
munication' — the most difficult problem which the artist in a demo- 
cratic society has to face." It is worth recalling at this point that the 
Russian constructivists in effect discounted this particular problem, 
since their program implicitly assumed a parallelism between their 
own ends and those of society. The constructive artist in the West, 
however, has had to face the fact that his work is, in Read's terms, 
"like a foreign substance" in an "agitated sea." Read questions Gabo's 
appeal for the "judgment" of the masses and suggests as the only 
viable attitude: "Erect your constructions in public places . . . but 
then wait and see. . . ." 

Dear Herbert, 

It is now more than a year and a half since Horizon asked me to 
write an article about my own work. At that time I lightheartedly 
promised to do it and only later did it dawn on me that I had en- 
gaged myself in an adventure full of peril. When an artist ventures 
to write about himself and about his work he is heading straight 
into a minefield where his first mistake will be the end of him. 

Many artists have walked innocently enough into that trap and 
done themselves more harm than good. Not that their works have 
actually sulTered, but the misunderstaiulings and misinterpretations un- 
loosed by their words were so confusing that it would have been better 
had they kespt silent. 
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On the other hand, looking back on the destiny of many works of 
art in their historical array, and having in view their relation to their 

own lime and people as well as to posterity, I have come to the con- 
clusion that a work of art, restricted to what the artist has put in it, is 
only a part of itself. It only attaiiis ftill stature with what people and 
time make of it. 

I realize that in making such a statement I may already have struck 
a mine — in fact I even sense the distant reverberations of explosions 
in many artistic camps, friend's and foe's. 

I will therefore not walk one step further in this dangerous field 
without help and guidance froni sOmfeone who knows the grOnnd and 
who cares enough about my work and the idea it stands for. After all, 
my art, as all visual art, is by nature mute. Had the painter or sculp- 
tor been able to say in words what he wanted to express with pictorial 
and spatial means, I do not think there would have been so many 
pictures and sculptures for the public to look at and for the students 
of art to explain. 

Here is where you come in. You know more tlian I ever will what 
the public ought to know in order to judge in fairness about my work. 
You know both my creed and my work; could you, would you, Tend 
me a hand and lead mc through this field to safety? 

Ever since 1 began to work on my constructions, and this is now 
more than a quarter of a centiiiry af o, I have be&a peM^Qtiy asked 
innumerable questions, some of which are constantly irecurring up 
till the present day. 

Such as "Why do I call my work 'Constructive'? Why aibstract?" 
"If I refuse to look to Nature for my forms, where do I get my forms 
from?" 

"What do flay worfes eiMttfibTite tO society hi general, and to ovtt 
time in particular?" 

I have often tried to answer these questions. So have you and others. 
Some people were satisfied, but in general the confusion is still there, 

and the questions still peisistcnilv recur. 

I am afraid that my ultimate answer will always lie in the work 
itself, but T cannot help feeling that I have no right tO neglect them 
eiiiirelv and in the following notes there may be some clue to an an- 
swer for these queries. 

1) My works are what people call "Abstract." You know how in- 
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correct this is. still, it is true they have no visible association with 
the external aspects of the world. But this abstractedness is not the 
reascm why I call my work "Constructive"; and "Abstract" is not this 
core of the Constructive Idea which I profess. This idea means more 
to me. It involves the whole complex of human relation to lile. It is 
a miode 6f thinkiiigj acting, perceiving and li^g. The Constructive 
philosophy recognizes only one stream in our existence — life (you 
may call it creation, it is the same). Any thing or action which en- 
hances life, propels it and adds to it something in the direction of 
growth, expansion and development, is Constructive. The "how" is 
of secondary importance. 

Tlierefore, to be Constructive in art does not necessarily mean to 
be abstract at all costs: Phidias, Leonardo da Vinci, Shakespeare, 
Newton, Pushkin, to name a few — all were Constructive for their 
time but, it would be inconsist^t with the Constructive Idea to ac- 
cept their way of perception and reaction to the world as an eternal 
and absolute measure. There is no place in a Constructive philosophy 
for etrarnal and absolute truths. All truths and values are our own 
constructiCttS, subject to the changes of time and space as well as to 
the deliberate choice of life in its striving towards perfection. I have 
often used the word "p«fection" and ever so often been mistaken for 
an ecclesiastic evangelist, which I am not. I never meant "perfection" 
in the sense of the superlative of good. "Perfection," in the COttStttlC- 
tive sense, k not a state but a process; not an ultimate goal but a 
direction. We cannot achieve perfection by stabilizing it — ^we can 
achieve it only by being in its stream; just as we cannot catch a train 
by riding in it, hirt once in it we can increase its speed or stop it alto- 
gether; and to be in the train is what the Constructive Idea is striv- 
ing for. 

It may be asked: what has it all to do with art in general and with 
Constructive art in particular? The answer is — it has to do with art 
more than with all other activities of the human spirit. I believe art 
to be the most immediate and most effective of all means of com- 
munication between human beings. Art as a mental action is unam- 
biguous — it does not deceive — it cannot deceive, since it is not 
concerned with truths. We never ask a tree whether it says the truth, 
being green, being fragrant. We should never search in a work of art 
for truth — it is verity itself. 
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The way in which art perceives the world is sensuous (you may 
caU it intuitive); the way it acts in response to this perception is spon- 
taneous, irrational and factual (you may call it creative), and this is 
the way of life itself. This way alone brings to us ultimate results, 
makes history, and moulds life in the form as we know it. 

Unless and unlil we adopt this way of reacting to the W0rld tQ all 
our spiritual activities (science above all included) all our achieve- 
ments will rest on sand. 

Unless and until we have learned to carry our morality, our 
science, our knowledge, our culture, with the ease we carrv our heart 
and brain and the blood in our veins, we will have no morality, no 
science, no knowledge, no culture. 

To this end we have to construct these activities on the founda- 
tion and in the spirit of art. 

I have chosen ihe absokiiencss and exactitude of my lines, shapes 
and forms in the conviction that they are the most immediate medium 
for my communication to others of the rhythms and the state of mind 
r would wish the world to be in. This is not only in the material world 
surrounding us but also in the mental and spiritual world we carry 
within us. 

T think that the image they invoke is the image of good— not of 
evil; the image of order— not of chaos; the image of life— not of 
death. And that is all the content of my constructions amounts to. I 
should think that this is equally all that the constructive idea is driv- 
ing at. 

2) Again I am repeatedly and annoyingly asked— where Uien do I 

get my forms from? 

The artist as a rule is particularly sensitive to such intrusion in 
this jealously guarded depth of his mind— but, I do not see any harm 
in breaking the rule. I could easily tell where 1 get the crude content 
of my forms from, provided my words be taken not metaphorically 
but literally. 

I find (hem evervwhere around me, where and when I want to See 
them. I see them, if 1 put my mind to it, in a torn piece of cloud car- 
ried away by the wind. I see them in the green thicket of leaves and 
trees. I can find them in the naked stones on hills and roads. I may 
discern them in a steamy trail of smoke from a passing train or on 
the surface of a shabby wall. I can see them often even on the blank 
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paper of my working-table. I look and find them in the bends of waves 
on the sea between the open-work, of foaming crests; their apparition 
may be sudden, it may come and vanish in a second, but when they 
are over they leave with me the image of eternity's duration. I can 
tell you more (poetic though it may sound, it is nevertheless plain 
reality) : sometimes a falling star, cleaving the dark, traces the breath 
of niyht im my window glass, and in that instantaneous Hash I might 
see the very line for which 1 searched in vain for months and months. 

These are the wells from which I draw the crude content of my 
forms. Of course, I don't take them as they come; the image of my 
perception needs an order and this order is my construction. I claim 
the right to do it so because this is what we all do in our mental 
world; this is what science does, what philosophy docs, what life does. 
We all construct the image of the world as we wish it to be, and this 
spidM world of ours will always be what and how we make it. It 
is Mankind alone that is shaping it in certain order out of a mass of 
incoherent and inimical realities. This is what it means to me to be 
Constructive. 

3) I may be in error in presuming that these maxims are simple to 
explain and easy to understand. 1 cannot judge, but 1 know for cer- 
tain that for me it is much more difficult to prove the social justifica- 
tion for my work at this time. 

A world at war, it seems to me, may have the right to reject my 
work as irrelevant to its immediate needs. I fcati say but little in my 
defence. I can only beg to be believed thdl I Stiiffer with all the world 
in all the misfortunes which are now fallen upon us. Day and night 
I carry the horror and pain of the human race with me. Will I be 
allowed to ask the leaders of the masses engaged in a mortal struggle 
of sheer survival: . . Must I, ought I, to keep and carry this horror 
througji my art to the people^''— the people in the burned cities and 
scorched villages, the people in trenches, people in the ashes of their 
homes, the blinded shadows of human beings from the ruins and 
gibbets of devastated continents . . . "What can I tell them about pain 
and horror that they do not know?" 

The human race is ill; dangerously, mortally ill — I offer my blood 
and fliesh, for what it is worth, to help them; my life, if it is needed. 
But what is the worth of a single life — we all have learned to kill 
with case and the road of death is made smooth and facile. The venom 
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of hate has become our daily bread and only nurture. Am I to be 
blamed when I confess that I cannot find inspu-ation for my art in 
that stage of death and desolation? 

1 am oSering in my art what comfort I can to alleviate the pains 
and coiivulsibtts of our time. I try to keep our despair from assuming 
such proportions that nothing will remain in our devastated life to 
prompt us to live. I try to guard in my work the image of the morrow 
we left behind us in our memories and foregone aspirations and to 
remind us lliat the image of the world can be diflerent. It may be that 
I don't succeed in that at all, but I would not accept blame for trying it. 

Gonstructive art as a whole, and my work as part of it, has still a 
long way to go to overcome the atmosphere of controversy that sur- 
rounds it. It has been and still is deliberately kept from the masses 
on the grounds that the masses would not understand it, and that it 
is not the kind of art the masses need. It is always very difficult to 
argue with anybody on such obsciire grounds as this; the simplest and 
fairest thing to do would be to allow the masses to make (heir own 
judgment about this art. I am prepared to challenge any of the repre- 
sentatives of public opinion and put at their disposal any work of 
mine they choose to be placed where it belongs — namely, where the 
masses come and go and live and wotk. I would submit to any judg- 
ment the masses would freely pronounce about it. Would any leader 
of the masses ever accept my challenge — wonderl 

Meantime T can do nothing but leave my Work to the few and se- 
lected ones to judge and discriminate. 

Yours as ever, 

Gabo 



VII. 

The Constructive Idea 
in the Postwar World: 
1948-65 



Charles BuDERMAfj; From 

Art as the Evolution of 
Visual Knowledge (1948) 



Before the Second World War constructive art in Britain had developed 
as a result of the contact between a small group of British artists and 
an even smaller ^roiip of distinguished European exiles. It was fully 
recognized at the time that the gap between, say,, Ben Nicholson and 
Mondrian, or Mohofy-Nagy tind Barbara MepWOrth, was & wMe 0ne, 
and one that was unlikely to he hridi^ed. In Circle, this gap WOS ac- 
centuated by the fact that such British contributors as Moore and 
Nicholson preferred to restrict themselves to "Quotations," rather than 
engage in theoretical argument. The individualism, avoidance of po- 
lemic, and concern with traditional genres and materials that character- 
ized the British artists did, in effect, set them Upatt from what was 
most tnilhentically constructivist in the nen^eomers: an awareness of 
a common tradition, a concern with wide-ranging statements of be- 
lief and commitment, and an impatience with traditional views of 
the artist and his liniitations. It is hardly surprising that the Circle 
group, in spile of its vitality around 1937, did not survive the war 
Despite their comparatively warm reception in the United States, 
the constructive artists in exile stimulated no comparable movement 
among younger American artists. Mondrian died in 1944, and Moholy- 
Nagy spent the last years of his life, from 1937 to 1946, in a coura- 
geous attempt to salvage lite basic principles of the Htuihaus education 
and enshrine them in an American institution. His lack of success con- 
trasts acutely with the pefvas'ivt influente exerted at this time by 



Art as the Evolinion of Visual Knowledge was piivntely published in Red 
Wing, Minn., in 1948. A substantial extract fiorii ( hap. 1 8, "Non-Aristotelian 
Art" (pp. 385-92) is reprinted here with pennission. 
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stinealist artists such as A ndre Masson, over the young abstract paint- 
ers of the New York School. 

The most significant new stimulus to constructive art in the early 
postwar period ^vas to conir 'roni A nu-rira. Uul it was lo he tlu- w ork 
of a native-born artist whose acquaintance with the constructivist tra- 
dition vms no more than perfunctory. Charles Biederman was born in 
Cleveland. Ohio, in 1906. and since about 1942 or 1943 he lias lived 
in Red Wing, Minnesota. The passage that follows is taken from his 
magisterial study, Art as the Evolution of Visual Knowledge, which 
was published privately in 1948, lliough it was actually written be- 
tween 1938 and 1946. Biederman had visited Paris in 1936-37 and 
seen work by several artists of the Abstraction-Creation group, but 
because he was eu<;ai;ed in coiuposiiif,' his study durini; the war. he 
was unable to view relevant historical examples that would have en- 
abled him to place constructivism in a more precise context. It is 
worth pointing out that the label "constructionist." which is used 
throughout the following excerpt, should not be equated directly with 
the Russian or the international constructivist movement. Biederman 
saw the new art as a derivative both of constructivism and of De Stijl, 
and the fact that he viewed the relief construction as the most sig- 
nificant product of these two tendencies attests that he was less di- 
rectly concerned with their wider aesthetic and social implications. 
At a subsequent stage, he substituted the term "structurism" for "con- 
structionism," partly to avoid the danger of confusion with the earlier 
movement. Biederman's notion of "structure" was profoundly in- 
fluenced by a series of lectures by Alfred Korzybski that he attended 
in 1938. Korzybski was the exponent of an approach to the struc- 
ture of lan[>uai;e that he termed "general semantics." His central work 
in the field, published in 1933, was entitled Science and Sanity: An 
Ihtroducfion to Mon-Aristotelian Systems and General Semantics. 

Biederman's incisive and original account of the "evolution of 
vision," which was to be developed in Letters on tiie New Art (1951) 
and The New Cezanne (1952), played a crucial role in reinvigorating 
the constructive tradition in postwar Europe. Victor Pasmore. whose 
own transition from painting to construction took place in the period 
immediately after the publication of Biedemein^S first work, has 
credited him with the attempt to "re-orientate the cubist constructive 
outlook." Other British artists within the constructive tradition — 
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Kenneth and Mary Martin, Gillian Wise, and Anthony Hill -have 
also testified to the value of Biederman's analysis and its relevance to 
their own work. 

Let us return now to a discussion ol the signiticance of what may 
appear to have been a comparatively simple move on the part of the 
Constructionists — that is, putting the actual third dimension back into 
art by employing the three-dimensional materials of industry, etc. We 
shall show that in our times, men have discovered through Construc- 
tionist art something that they have unconsciously been searching for 
throughout their history and especially during the last 2,000 years of 
art; namely, the invention by the artist of his art content. 

Ever since the Greeks invented the supposed siiperiorilv of man- 
art over nature-art, a unique difficulty has pervaded the ellorts and 
researches of artists up to the very present. The difficulty was how to 
reconcile the art of man with the art of nature! Once the Greeks at- 
tained the "perfect" recording of the human form in general, there 
automatically came iiiio existence two distinct objectives in man's art. 
On the one hand the objective was to record macro-reality ever more 
accurately. There was, as we have seen, a gradual development in this 
direction — an evolution in which more and more particulars were 
included, until, just over a century ago the Photographic method was 
perfected for recording the uniquely particular or individual charac- 
teristics of the objective world. The other objective of man's art, 
which was especially evident after the notion of the general or the 
"ideal" was invented, has been the effort to achieve something more 
than merely the literal imitation of nature. Stimulated by an inherent 
urge, man has tried to exert his ability to invent, i.e., to create, rather 
than use tiature as it actually appears. In other words, although man 
used nature-art for his art content, some artists, rather than striving 
only for literal recording, wished to participate "creatively" in the final 
form of the result. It is no accident that the term "invention" is pro- 
fusely employed in ihe art literature dealing with theories about the 
"ideal." What is this but an expression of the desire not simply to 
imitate, but to create, to invent? However, the 5th century Greeks, 
and Ihe arlisis of the Renaissance, and all Ihose who afterwards sought 
the "ideal," were thwarted in their effort to release the Inventive po- 
tential in nian because they sought their objective by remaking na- 
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ture's own forms, just as the majority are still doing in our own times. 
This not only confined and restricted the Inventive activity of the 
urtist to the limiting forms of nature-art. but also set him in direct 
competition with nature, on its own grounds, so to speak. This was 
a competition in which the cards were stacked against man! 

Today the impediment to this objective to create, to invent, bas been 
removed by the Constructionist decision; man no longer needs to copy 
or manipulate the art of nature. When artists of the 20th century 
finally realized that a mechanical recording instrument had been in- 
vented that was incomparably superior to the old primitive recording 
tools, it then became possible for the advanced artists to leave the 
recording task to the Camera artists entirely and to concentrate on the 
Inventive factor which had previously been frustrated by the Mimetic 
task demanded of art. 

In our analysis of the Transitional-Period we pointed out how the 
dictation of the objects of nature began to lessen. Previously artBts 
had made their medium increasingly answer to the dictates of the ob- 
ject, but especially with the Impressionists they began to explore ttie 
creative potentialities of their medium, particularly in the realm of 
paint-colors. Then we saw van Gogh do likewise with the line poten- 
tialities of man's medium; Gauguin with the area and space factors; 
Cezanne with the three-dimensional problem. Finally the Cubists 
made the great change, and with colors, lines, forms and space began 
to release the Invemivc factor ever more until the contents of &tt h«d 
become almost completely invented by man and not copied from 
nature. 

We have shown also how with the appearance of the Impressionists 
— significantly the period that marks the beginning of the elimination 
of nature copying — artists began to become conscious of the differ- 
ences between the linearity of the canvas and three-dimensional reality. 
There was Paul Cezanne's remark that it took him forty years to 
realize that painting was not sculpture. And Juan Gris, who said, "For 
a painter . . . T insist on flat forms, because to consider these forms in 
a spatial world would be an affair for a sculptor." It is interesting 
to note, however, that ever since the Transitional-Period more and 
more Painters did Sculpture as well, e.g., Gauguin, Renoir, Gris, 
Braque, Picasso, Matisse, etc., while Mondrian and Leger and others 
were always talking about the "plastic." Few, however, have been 
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full\' awLirc t)f the problem. C6zaiine and many of the later Painters 
"solved" the apparent contradiction in the dimensions of reality and 
their mediumv mainly by unconsciously assuming m such problems 
that the canvas, the sculptun,! object and nature were all individual 
realities, legitimate independent realities in their own right; one reality 
for Painting, one for SculjJture, and one for nature. Certain crucial 
relations between them and their significance were missed. The Paint- 
ers did not see the contradiction in the fact that their interests in 
form-structure omitted its essential characteristic of being actually 
three-dimensional. We have noticed evidences of these conflicts ever 
since the Camera; for example, C^anne and the Cubists destroyed 
the static, perspective point of view; the latter showed more than one 
view of the ohject or a separate viewpoint for each individual part 
of the Painting and even resorted to actual three-dimensional ma- 
terials to make art. And, as we have just noted, many Painters from 
Post-Impressionism on dabbled in the medium of Sculpture. In short, 
the preoccupation of many artists was tending towards what was 
called a "spatial world." 

In other words, as the Transitional-Period was characterized by 
an ever decreasing importance of the nature object and the ever in- 
creasing but largely unconscious interest in the Structural Process as 
the source oj abstraction, the Painters hail a tendency now and then 
to supplant their Painting with Sculpture. This was because, as ab- 
straction from the macro-level decreased and abstraction from the 
structural-level increased, the need was imconsciously felt for realiz- 
ing a proper reality for the results of these activities with the struc- 
tural-level. This was a need for an actual three-dimensional factor 
and not an illusion of it. Consequently Sculpture, so to speak, seemed 
to pull every now and then at the sleeves of the Painter. 

When artists removed the macroscojsic level of nature from their 
art, it should naturally have occurred to them at the same time that 
the medium which belonged with the past art was just as obsolete. 
But outside of a few who have made the change in the medium (some 
of whom do not ailequately recognize the significance of the change), 
most artists have attempted to continue in the old medium methods. 
There are many reasons wliy this is the case, but mainly if is because 
tfie medium of paint had been a Iraditionally dominant one for over 
five centuries, ever since the Renaissance. As a matter of fact, men 
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had been painting for many thousands of years and under these cir- 
cumstances few dared to assume that Painting would ever come to an 
end. Artists had become so conditioned or c;inali/cil in the notion of 
painting illusions that when the necessity for making such illusions no 
longer existed, they utterly failed to recognize the fact. Consequently 
it never occurred to Painters to ask themselves why they painted, or 
why paint and canvas came into use in the first place. To be sure, 
many "Modem" artists frankly admitted that they painted illusions 
but it never seemed to occur to them to ask wliy. They simply ac- 
cepted it as a matter of course. Conservatism stifles curiosity! 

Since it is not understood fully etiough why artists begsin td make 
illusions in the first place, non-Camera artists do not realize that 
there is no longer any need for making them today. Recall that during 
the Renaissance illusionary methods again todk the dominant role in 
the evolution of art, for the good reason that this was the hcsl means 
of continuing further the progress in the accurate recording of nature- 
appearances whidh the Sculptors had begun. Man has produced ttse- 
fiil illusions of reality only where it was impossible to do otherwise 
or to do better with some other method, and also only where it was 
possible to make illusions that would satisfactorily function as such. 
It is apparent why humans, trees, etc., could not be depicted in the 
Sculptor's materials beyond a certain point. These materials were ex- 
tremely limited in their possibilities for depicting nature; Piainting, 
on the other hand, was considerably more flexible and offered the only 
other possibihty until the incomparable method of the Camera was in- 
Vented. Then just as Painting had taken over from Sculpture, the 
Camera took over from Painting. Each medium was an improvement 
over the others in the elTort to reach a similar general objective. Until 
the iilvention of the Camera the artist was compelied to remtt to primi- 
tive ilhisionistic methods, since it was the only Useful way in which 
the realistic objective could be secured. 

But today there are very decided reasons why we should not make 
illusions if our objective is to produce invented forms. The three- 
dimensional illusions of the older arts functioned satisfactorily to give 
a feeling of "reality," because of the mechanisms of profeciioH, ricog- 
nition and uleiuificalioii . We have already noted that thesis- mechanisms 
could not function as satisfactorily in illusions of invented forms as 
was possible with the old content, since the recognition of these forms 




Gharles Biederman: Teaching Model 1951-1952. This work forms part 

of a series of six "teaching models" thai Biederman constructed in 1 951 
and 1952. As the title implies, they were intended to help young artists 
to bypass the stages of Bieiierman's own evolution between 1937 and 
1947 and to find "a course of study and evolution more direct and ap- 
propriate to their generation." The purpose of the series in formal terms 
was "to demonstrate the necessit\ of lieyinning with Ihe cube and how 
that could be developed into a spatial plane." (Phoio courtesy oj the 
artist) 
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as reality could not be based on their being form-illusions of familiar 
things of the world of vision. These forms had never been seen until 

the artist invented them! Moreover in this task the artist was not com- 
pelled to employ illusions of the third dimension, because it was now 
not the most efficient way in which to do the job at hand. To achieve 
the highest degree of "reality" possible for the new art contents it was 
necessary that it be as similar in structure as possible to the structure 
of nature's reality process. In other "^ordSj in the new kindof ttrt, it was 
not only possible to return the third dimension, hut it was just as 
crucially necessary that it be done as it once was necessary to elimi- 
nate it during the Renaissance. 

But notions of tradition .ind precedent are factors which exert a 
strong pull even on those who do break with the old, especially when 
we are not conscious of the fact; and more than 2,000 years of paint- 
ing three-dimensional illusions is, for most artists, quite a thing to 
part with. It was a conservative attitude similar to this which led 
the Academicians to believe that man would forever paint nature- 
appearances just as he had apparently always done. Consequently, we 
find today that all the old types of artists and most of the "Modern" 
artists refuse to give up either the old coiiteiit or the old mediums. 
Here we have the two kinds of conservatives again — those who would 
keep the old contents and those who would retain the mediums of 
the old contents. This is, of course, just one more aspect of the gen- 
eral confusion in the field of art. .As Korzybski has pointed out: "The 
main semantic difficulty, lor those accustomed to the old, consists in 
breaking the old structural linguistic habits, in becoming once more 
flexible and receptive in feelings, and in acquiring new semantic re- 
actions." 

Thus while some succeeded in becoming aware of the uselessness of 

the old contents, even here, as wc have seen, their awareness was far 
from adequate. Indeed, how could they see the latter adequately when 
they were cottsclous of only half the problem and saw^ noting am!s& 
with the function of the old primitive mediums? Even if PaiQt^S got 
so far as to be no longer concerned with producing an illusion of 
nature's form appearances, they were, unconsciously, now involved 
in producing two- or three-dimensional illusions of the form appear- 
ances of their inventions. And each of these Painters who did not 
change his medium was eventually compelled to return to the old 
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content, in one way OP another, in order to give these illusions an ade- 
quate sense of "reality." For in that way they again put into operation 
the old projection mechanism, i.e., the reality of the forms of nature- 
appearances was projected upon the art content as had been done in 
the past. In brief, failing to achieve adequate reality for the new 
coiiitent. each was eventually compelled to return to the old reality 
content — a retreat, not a solution. 

Thus although the Two-Diniensionalists, for example, set out in the 
correct direction, those who continued to use the wrong medium in- 
evitably regressed. They performed, however, two major services for 
art: (1) they proved, unintentionally, of course, that Painting had 
come to its end; (2) likewisiS they offered worthwhile knowledge to 
the Co istnictionists who were going in the right direction with the 
right medium for the attainment of the new art. Just as Renaissance 
Sculptors like Ghiberti were working out problems like perspective, a 
problem which required the two-dimensional medium for its adequate 
realization; so in our limes certain Painters have worked directly on 
problems of invented art which require three-dimensional solutions 
for their full realization. 

So we can put it this way. some Sculptors of the Renaissance and 
some Painters of the 20th century were occupied with the correct di- 
rection but were frustrated because they refused to revise their medium. 
In fact, all new progressive objectives whch the Painters of our times 
have evolved can only find their adequate realization in the Con- 
structionist method. The Constructionists do not paint nature-appear- 
ances; they do not make illusions either of nature of jtian-artl They 
are the artists who have succeeded in achieving the new orientation to 
art that is now in order. 

From Impressionism on there were indications that not only the 
content was changing but that there was also an attempt to change 
the medium; but it was the Constructionists who took the final de- 
cisive step of subjecting the reality of nature to the potenitialities of 
man's ability to create art with ihc materials he has invented. At last 
that which Monet and his friends had initiated was completed. The 
"oblong of pink," the "square of blue," the "streak of yellow," had 
been fully realized. Man was now truly a "creative" artist! 

We can today see more clearly what a momentous event Impres- 
sionism was. It was the Impressionists in particular who decisively 
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' began the transition away from dependence upon the forms and colors 

of nature, who began also the investigation of nature's structure. 

^ Therefore we have the highest respect for a movement in art which 

has been popularly regarded with contempt by the insectire "Moderns." 

^ True, the Impressionists themselves were httle aware of much which 

•j they began, but at least they had the courage to walk forward while 

the majority stayed behind crying "verboten" to every forward step. 

^ Today we can fully realize how erroneous it is to whittle the Impres- 

) sionists down to mere nature-gapers. You "Modern" critics who feel 

so superior to the Impressionists' understanding of art— they began 
something you never underatQodI Before Ihey did their work, nature's 

") objects had stated the goal of art; after them, man stated the goal of 

^ his own non-Camera art! 

Less thati three-quarters of a century after the appearance of 

} first successful Photograph, artists discovered how to invent their own 



art contents, independent of copying in any degree the macraso^ic 
forms of nature. After 2,000 years of direct effort to do so, man is 

now able to use "invention" in his art, no longer frustrated by the 
Mimetic factor. He no lonf^er competes with nature at all, but as we 
shall see, he continues to employ nature, in a more effective manner, 
to gain his desired objective of "invention." 

In an early chapter where we discussed the early st^es of the de- 
velopment of Sculpture, we remarked that the Inventive and Mimetic 
factors are never found isolated from each other throughout man's 



) entire history of art; the problem always was a matter of degrees and 

) kinds of Mimetic and Inventive behavior. This is still true as regards 

Constructionist art; the Constructionist, to mention only this one as- 
^ pect, does not invent the notion of three-dimensional colored forms; 

) he finds the source of this notion in the phenomena of nature. What 



he ilocs invent is the particular organization of three-dimensional 
color-forms! In the past the artist "imitated" the results of nature-art; 
today the new artist only "imitates" the method of nature-art! This is 
the crux of the nialtcr. As we have made clear in the chapter OD the 
term "abstract," an artist, in order to avoid the Mimetic factor in any 
degree, would have to exclude all the characteristics found in nature 
— an impossibility. 

Therefore, the prevalent notion is false that the Constructionist is 
concerned with the denial of nattire: the CbnsftiiGtionist is striving to 
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do what all the great innovators in art have always done, to continue 
the evolution of the artist's ability to abstract from the abjective 
world around him for purposes of achieving a legitimate contemporary 
art. 

We have noted that the new reality level from which the artist can 

now abstract is the Structural Process level, the huHding method of 
nature, and no longer the macro-level, the form-results of nature. We 
have also noted that many of the Painting artists were uncoascicnisly 
struggling under various handicaps to abstract from the Structural 
Process level rather than from the results of that level. 

Naturally the first move in the direction of abstracting from the 
Structural Process level would be to acquire the reality characteristics 
of this level. To accomplish this objective it was necessary to employ 
a medium or mediums whose structure CORRESPONDED to the 
structure of reality. Here lies the solution of one of the main diffi- 
culties which faced the Two-Dimensionalists and others — "the prob- 
laa of reality." By malcing this change in mt&bim the new art 
direction of invention acquired one of the characteristics of reality 
which was lacking in the linear medium, i.e., actual three-dimension- 
ality in actual space. Thus a correction was made from the dead-end 
medium of the Two-Dimensionalists to the actual space-form art of 
the Constructionists. It was in that change that the Constructionists 
achieved an adequate reality for the new art Now a man-invented 
form, for example, a man-made sphere, an actual three-dimensional 
sphere, was just as real as an apple, but there was no need for it to 
be the form of an apple; and since no Painting of a sphere was made, 
no illusion of it was made. Here was the solution for those who 
painted two- and three-dimensional illusions of invented forms. By 
giving the invented contents actual three dimensions in space, the 
Constructionists achieved a structure for their new art contents which 
was SIMILAR (NON-IDENTITY) IN STRUCTURE TO THE 
STRUCTURE OF ACTUAL REALITY. As in nature— the criterion 
of reality — the art of man now possesses the three-dimensional char- 
acteristics of REALITY. 

Thus, reality recognition is de^ndent no longer on the identifica- 
tion of nature objects aS depicted in the old contents; in the new con- 
tents the reality factor is achieved by the direct method; there is a 
similarity to the reality characteristics of nature's Structural Process. 
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This is possible because the particular form-RESULTS in the new art 
do not duplicate, in any degree, the form-RBSVLTS in nMufe. The 
new art seeks only a eerrespondenee to the Structural Process, not to 
the results of that structure in nature. 

Since man is no longer compelled to imitate the forms of nature, 
he is thus no longer compelled to retain Ihe limiiaiions and restric- 
tions of the old mediums. The old materials and tools are severely 
limited to doing only the job for which they were originally devised. 
Now that man can invent his own art, he can use the most modem 
materials and Machine methods of industry; with them he is free to 
achieve the greatest of the possibilities open to the Inventive ability 
of man as an artist. In brief, man can change from the old primi- 
tive Mimetic methods and materials and tools to ones that are par- 
ticularly suited to the new demands of Art. The l)ijitdiilg method is 
similar in both nature's and man's art, only now ihe form objectives 
are very different and so the materials and tools are changed — ^the 
old primitive mediums are discarded. 



Naum Gabo: On Constructive Realism (1948) 

It should perhaps he enipliasizcd that, in England at any rate, Bieder- 
man's influence was as a theorist rather than as an artist: this was 
inevitable, since his work was not shown in Europe on any signifi- 
cant scale until the late 1960s. Biedennan enabled the constructive 
artist to reassess his own position in relation to the course of modern 
art, and by kis stress on a tradition that led directly front Mottet 
and Cezanne he was able to present construction as an aesthetic of 
central imparlance, rather than a mere offshoot of the norm of figura- 

Delivered as the Trowbridge Lecture at Yale University, 1948, and pub- 
lished in Katherine S. Dreier, James Johnson Sweeney, Naum Gabo, Three 
Lectures on Modern Art (New York: Philosophical Library, 1949). It is 
reprinted here with the permission of the author and Philosophical Library, 
Inc. 
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tion. But it was the work of Gabo that still provided the practical 
tnodel for artists siich as Pasrnore: the cdristructidnist group in 
England was to go beyond its predecessors from the 1930s and adopt 
Gabo's use of industrial materials such as plexiglas and aluminum, 
while for the most part neglecting the applied color that was a fea- 
ture of Biedermun's work. Nor should it be imagined that Gabo 
ceased to be influential as far as the ideological basis of the construc- 
tive tradition was concerned. In the lecture that follows, he reverts 
to a consideration of the "realism" that had been liis object of inquiry 
in 1920 and reiterates the views on the independent role of art that 
had been the ground of his conflict with the Russian constructivists. 

It bias always been my principle to let my work speak for itself, fol- 
lowing the rtiaxim that a work of art does not need to be explained 
by its author, that it is rather the other way around: it is the author 
who is explained by his work of art. However, I have often been 
called upon to use words to supplement the mute medium of my pro- 
fession. I confess that I was never happy about it. My only comfort, 
such as it may be, is the fact that 1 am not the only one who is 
Oieumbered by this overwhelming duty. All artists in all times had 
to do it in one way or another, and my contemporaries are certainly 
no exception. But it may be instructive to notice the difference of 
methods used by the former and by the latter. When the artist of old 
times was challenged to justify his work, he had an easy and simple 
task. He lived in a stable society, tightly knitted in a pattern of 
commonly accepted social, religious and moral codes; he and his so- 
ciety lived in accordance with a set of very well defined standards 
of what is good, what is bad, what is virtuous or vile, beautiful or 
ugly. All the artist had to do was to refer to these standards and 
argue that in his work he fulfilled their demands. 

The artist of today, however, when called upon to justify his work, 
finds himself confronted with a most difficult and complex problem. 
Here he stands in the midst of a world shattered to its very founda- 
tion, before a totally anonymous society, deprived of all measures, for 
evil, beauty, ugliness, etc. ... He has no norms to refer to. He is, 
in fact, an abnormal subject in an abnormal society. And there are 
only two ways left open to him; one is the reference to his personality. 

Personality is one of those things which by some trick of our social 
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disorder has been left as some sort of a little straw in the maelstrom 
of confused values, and many an artist is grasping that straw. 

They, in justification of their work, appeal to their personality; 
their motto roughly amounts to this: "You are asking from me my 
personality — ^here I ani — ^this is how I see the world — ^I, not you. Yoii 
cannot judge my work, because you are not I — I paint what I see 
and how I see it. I paint what pleases me and you have to take it or 
leave it." 

We have seen that more often than not this method has proved of 
some advantage iaiid for a time was useful for many artists in so far 
as it gave them the opportunity to carry their revolt and tbeir con- 
tempt to that very society which, having no personality Of its own, 
yet demanded that the artist produce one. 

Although I have the greatest esteem for the work these artists have 
done in llicir lime, their method is not mine. 

And although it would be a false humility on my part to deny to 
myself what is ^ven to me by nature and what I have acquired 
through the experience of niy life, namely, that I too have a person- 
ality, I do not hold, however, that personality alone, without its be- 
ing integrated in the main body of the society in which it lives can 
constitute a strong enough basis for the justification of my work or 
of any work of art, for that matter. I hold tot personality is an at- 
tribute of Which amy one and every One tnay boast. It is there whether 
we want it or not. I hold that such a method of justification may only 
result in that very baleful end from which we are all striving to es- 
cape; namely, it will end in the vanity fair of personalities struggling 
to overpower each other. I see nothing but confusion and social and 
mental disaster on this road. 

But there is something else at the artiisfs disimipl to jBsti^ his 
work; aiui this is ulicn ihc artist in his art is led by aoidea of which 
he believes that it epitomises not only what he himself feels and looks 
forward to as an individual, but what the collective human mind of 
his time feels and aspires towards, but cannot yet express. 

As such he is a fore-runner of some development in the mentality 
of humian society and though his idea may or may not eyentually pre- 
vail over other ideas of his lime or of ihc future, it pfivettheless is 
performing a function without which no progress is possible. This 
is my road and the pufpose of this paper is to explain as concisely 
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as my time permits the fundamentals of the idea which I profess and 
-Vl^ch I WOI1I4 call — The Idea of Constructive Realism. 

My art is commonly known as the art of Constructivism. Actually 
the word Constructivism is a misnomer. The word Constructivism has 
been appropriated by one group of constructive artists in the 192()'s 
who demanded that art should liquidate itself. They denied any value 
te easel painting, to sculpture, in fine, to any work of art in which 
the artist's purpose was to convey ideas or emotions for their own sake. 
They demanded from the artist, and particularly from those who were 
commonly called constructivists that they should use their talents for 
construction of material values, namely, in building useful objects, 
houses, chairs, tables, stoves, etc., being materialist in their philosophy 
and Marxist in their politics, they could not see in a work of art 
anything else but a pleasurable occupation cherished in a decadent 
capitalistic society and totally useless, even harmful in the new so- 
ciety of communism. My Mends and myself were strongly opposed 
to that peculiar trend of thought. I did not and do not share the 
opinion that art is just another game or another pleasure to the artist's 
heart. I believe that art has a specific function to perform in the men- 
tal and social structure of human life. I believe that art is the most 
immediate and most effective mBans of communication between the 
members of human society. I bdieve art hais a supreme vitality equal 
only to the supremacy of life itself and that it, therefore, reigns over 
all man's creations. 

It should be apparent from the foregoing that I thus ascribe to art 
a function of a much higher value and put it on a much broader 
plane than that somewhat loose and limited one we are used to when 
we say: painting, sculpture, music, etc. I denominate by the word 
Art the specific and exclusive faculty of man's mind to conceive and 
represent the world without and within him in form and by means 
of artfully constructed images. Moreover, I maintain that this faculty 
predominates in all the processes of our mental and physical orienta- 
tion in this world, it being impossible for our minds to perceive or 
arrange or act upon our world in any isther way but through this 
construction of an ever-changing and yet coherent chain of imSgeSi 
Furthermore, I maintain that these mentally constructed images are 
the very essence of the reality of the world which we are searching 
for. 
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When I say images I do not mean images in the platonic sense — 
not as reflections or shadows of some reality behind these constructed 

images of our minds and senses but tiie images themselves. Any talk 
and reference to a higher, to a purer, to a more exact reality which 
is suppoised to be beyond these images, 1 take as a chase after illu- 
sions unless and until some image has been constructed by our mind 
about it to make it appear on the plane of our consciousness in some 
concrete and coherent form: tangible, visible, imageable, perceptible. 

Obviously such a process as 1 visualize in our mental activity is 
manifestly a characteristic attribute of art. Consequently I go so far 
as to maintain that all the other constructions of our mind, be they 
scientific, philosophic or technical, are but arts disguised in the spe- 
cific form peculiar to these particular disciplines. 1 see in human 
mind the only sovereign of this immeasurable and measurable uni- 
verse of ours. It is the creator and the creation. 

Since man started to think he has been persuading himself of the 
existence somewhere, somehow, in some form, of an external reality 
which we are supposed to search for, to approach, to approximate and 
to reproduce. Scientists as well as artists have obediently followed 
that persuasion. The scientists have made great strides in their search; 
the artists, however, stopped at the gates of our sensual world and 
by calling it naturalism they remain in the belief that they are re- 
producing the true reality. Little, it seems to me, do these artists know 
how shallow their image of reality must appear to the sccntific mind 
of today; to the mind which conveys to us nowadays an image of 
reality where there is no difference, no boundary between a grain Of 
sand anti a tlrop of water; a flash of electricity and the fragrance of a 
tree. Both, however, claim reality and I shall be the last to deny them 
the truth of their assertions; both are artists and both are telling the 
truth. But neither of them has the right to claim exclusive truth for 
his image. 

The external world, this higher and absolute reality, supposedly 

detached from us, may exist or may not — so long as our mind has 
noi^constructe'd a specific image about it, it may just as well be con- 
sidered nonexistent. I know only one indestructible fact, here and 
now, that 1 am alive and so are you. But what this mysterious process 
which is called life actually is, beyond that image which you and I 
are constructing about it, is unknown and unknowable. 
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It may easily be seen that it would have been indeed a source of 
unbearable suffering to us, a source of hopeless despair, should the 
human mind resign to this ignorance of its universe leaving its des- 
tiny to that something unknown, unknowable. The history of man- 
kind, the history of its material and mental development, reassures 
us, however, on that point. It shows us that mankind never has and 
never will resign to that state of total ignorance and inexorable fatal- 
ity. Mind knows that once bom we are alive, and once alive we are 
in the midst of a stream of creation and once in it we are not only 
carried by it, but we are capable to influence its course. With inde- 
fatigable perseverance man is constructing his life giving a concrete 
and neatly shapetl image lo that which is supposed to he unknown 
and which he alone, through his constructions, does constantly be let 
known. Ha^creates the images of his world, he corrects them and he 
changes them in the course of years, of centuries. To that end he 
utilizes great plants, intricate laboratories, given to him with life; the 
laboratory Of his senses liiid the laboratory of his mind; and through 
them he invents, construes and ciOnstructs ways and meanii in the 
form of images for his orientation in this world of his. And what is 
known to us as acquisition of knowledge is therefore nothing else but 
the acquisition of skill in constructing and improving that grandiose 
artifice of images which in theif entire]^ represent to us the universe 
— OUr Uinverse. Whatever tee &sos^ wif^ our knowiiedge is not 
something lying outside us, not soiuetbiQg which is a part of some 
higher, constant, absolute reality which is only waiting for us to dis- 
cover it . . . but, we discover exactly that which we put into the 
place where we made the discovery. We have not discovered elec- 
tricity, X rays, the atom and thousands of other phenomena and 
processes — ^we ha^e made them. They are images of our own con- 
struction. After all, it is not long ago that electricity to us was the 
image of a sneezing and ferocious god — after that it became a cur^ 
rent, later on it became a wave, today it is a particle which behaves 
like a wave which, in its turn, behaves like a particle — tomorrow its 
image will shrink to the symbol of some concise mathematical form- 
ula. What is it all if not an ever-chan^ng chain of imagft, ever true 
and ever real so long as they are in use — both the old one which we 
discard and the new one which we construe; and when we discard 
them we do so not because they are untrue or unreal, but because at 
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a certain momcnl they lose their efficacy for our new orientation in 
this world and do not fit with other images, newly construed and 
newly created. The very question which we often ask ourselves, 
whether these phenomena were there before our knowing about 
them, or whether they are a part of some constant reality independent 
of our mind- such questions arc themselves a product of our mind 
and they are characteristic for us so long as we remain in the state of 
being alive — ^they lose all saise and significance the moment we can 
face a state of nature where mind is not. 

These are the fundamental principles of the philosophy of Con- 
structive Realism which 1 profess, lliis philosophy is not a guidance 
for my work, it is a justification for it. It helps me to rciconcile my- 
self to the world around me in everyday activities and thoughts; it 
helps me also to disentangle the complex snarl of contemporary ideas, 
inimical to each other and, which is more important, it may give you 
the reason as it docs to me for what I am doing in my art and why 
I am doing it in the way I do it. 

But perhaps at this point I ought to be sonicwhal more explicit. 

If you have followed me up till now you may perhaps grant me 
that I ma thinking consequently when I claim that I, as an artist, have 
the right to discard images of the world which my prcdeces.sors have 
created before me and search for new images which touch upon 
other sights of life and nature, other rhythms corresponding to new 
mental and sensual processes living in us today and, that by repre- 
scntuig these new images I have the right to claim that they are 
imagi^ ci reality. 

I say,, indieed;, \vith what right is the scientist allowed to discard 
views of the world which were so useful to mankind for so many 
thousands of years and replace them by new linages entirely different 
from the old? With what right is the scientist allowed it and the artist 
not — and why? Take, for instance, our ancestors' anthropomorphic 
image of the world. Por thousands of years it was serving them well 
in their everydav life and in their foiward growth. That image of 
the world was populated by creatures who were replicas of ourselves. 
The sun and the earth and all the furniture of heaven were in the 
power of gods whose countenances were like our ov\n. Accordingly 
their arts and their sciences (such as they were), their religions, their 
cosmologies, all were based on this anthropomorphic conception of 
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the world without and within them. Yet it was taken for granted that 
when the mechanistic tonception of the universe replaced the an- 
thropomorphic one, it was quite all right; and when now our con- 
temporary sciences are developing an image of the world so entirely 
different from both the previous ones as to appear to us almost ab- 
surd, incomprehensible to common sense, we are again willing to 
take it — we have already accepted it; we have gotten familiar with 
a wortd in wliich forces are permitted to become mass and matter is 
permitlcd to become light; a world which is pictured to us as a con- 
glomeration of oscillating electrons, protons, neutrons, particles which 
behave like waves, which in their turn behave like particles. If the 
scientist is permitted to picture to us an image of an electron which 
under certain conditions has less than zero energy (in common lan- 
guage, it iiieans dial it weighs less than nothing) and if he is per- 
mitted to see behind this simple common table, an image of the 
curvature of space — ^why, may 1 ask, is not the contemporary artist 
to be permitted to search for and bring ftttward ah image of the 
world more in accordance with the achievements of our developed 
mind, even if it is different from the image presented in the paint- 
ings and sculptures of our predecessors? 

I don't deny them their right to go on painting their images; I 
don't even deny that their images are real and true; the only thing 1 
maintain is that the artists cannot go oh forever painting the view 
from thcii window and pretending that this is all there is in the 
world, because it is not. There are many aspects in the world, unseen, 
unfelt and unexperienced, which have to be conveyed and we have 
the right to do it no less than they. It is, therefore, obvious that my 
question is purely rhetoric. 

There is nothing whatsoever of any sense or validity to warrant 
the demand of some of those self-appointed public critics of ours, that 
unless we stick to the ancient, to the naive, anthropomorphic repre- 
sentation of our emotions, we are not doing serious art; we are escap- 
ists, decorators, abstractionists, murderers of art, dead men ourselves. 
Little do these critics know how preposterous, naive, their demand is 
in a time and in a world entirely different from what they want us 
to represent, and which they themselves have already meekly accepted 
without realizing it. 

There is, however, one argument which could have been brought 
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up by our adversaries had they known what they were talking about 
and it is this: 

It may be argued that when the scientist is advancing a new con- 
ception or a new image as we call it, of the universe or of life, he 
takes it for granted that this new image he is presenting must needs 
first be verified; it has to be tested by our experience as unmistakably 
factual. Only then may he claim validity for his image in the scioi- 
tific picture of the world he is constructing. Whereas you artists, the 
argument may go on, in your sort of constructions, are expecting us, 
the public, to take your image for granted, take it as valid without 
reference to any given fact except that it is s construction of your 
mind. This is a serious argument, at least on the surface, and my an- 
swer to it is this: 

First of all, the so-authoritative word verification should not be 
taken too seriously- -after all verification is nothing else but an ap- 
peal to that very tribunal which issued the verdict in the first place. 
In our ordinary procelsses of jurisprudence we would never dream of 
letting the defendant be his own prosecutor but in this case, we seem 
to do so without noticing the trap into which we are falling. But let 
us leave that for the moment: I shall come back to it presently. 

The reference 1 so often make here to science and my claim for 
the artist's right should not be understood as meaning that I consider 
visual art and science exactly the same thing. I am not claiming my 
work to be a work of science; I am no scientist and I do not know 
more of science than anyone who has gone through the routine of 
the usual university education. I have learned to read the scientists' 
books and I presume that I understand their meaning, but I certainly 
cannot do their job. There is no more mathematics in my work than 
there is anatomy in a figure of Michelangelo and I haye nothing but 
contempt for those artists who masquerade their works as scientific 
by titling them with algebraic formulas. This is plain profanation of 
both Art and Science. I may quote from an editorial statetnetlt of 
mine published in Circle in 1937, London: "Art and Science are two 
different streams which rise from the same creative source and flow 
into the sames ocean of common human culture, but the currents of 
these streams flow in different beds. There is a difference between the 
art of science and the visual or poetic arts. Science teaches, explores, 
comprehends, reasons and proves. Art asserts. Art acts, Art makes 
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believe. The force of Art lies in its immediate influence on human 
psychology, in its impulsive contagiousness: Art being a creation of 
man does recreate man." * In closing the quotation I can, of course, 
add that Science too does recreate man, but I maintain that it cannot 
do it without the help of some visual sensual or poetic art. 

Science in conveying a new image or conception can but state it; 
it can make it cogent by its own means but it cannot, however, by 
its own means alone make this ithage an organic part of our con- 
sciousness, of our perceptions; it cannot bring that new image in the 
stream of our emotions and transfer it into a sensual experience. It 
is only through the means of our visual or poetic arts that this image 
can be experienced and incorporated in the frame of our attitude 
toward this world. 

After all, the minds of our ancestors have in their time created a 
cosmology of their own, they have created an image of a single God 
in Heaven to which even some of our scientists today still adhere, 
but it is not the mere proclamation and reasoning about the ex- 
istence of such a God that made this image into a fact. It is the 
prayer of the poet who made the primitive man humiliate himself 
in an ecstasy of propitiation to that God; it is the music of the 
psalms, the edifice of the temple, the choir and the holy image painted 
on the icon and the liturgical performance at the holy services — all 
acts of pure visual and poetic art; it is this which incorporates the 
religious images of our forefathers into their life affecting their be- 
haviour and moulding their mentality. Science has long ago told us 
that the image of the sun risng in the east is sheer nonsense, that it 
is the earth and ourselves who are turning towards the sun, making 
it appear to rise; yet this new conception does not seem to have left 
any trace at all in the rhythm of our everyday experience even now. 
Our poets are still chirping happily about the sun rising in the east; 
and why should they not? Theirs is still a valid image; it is real and 
it is poetic; but so is the new one no less real, niS less poetic, no lessi 
worthy to serve as an image and be incorporated in our new vision. 

In an age when the scientific eye of man is looking through matter 
into a fascinating all embracing image of space — time as the very 
essence of our consciousness and of our universe, the old anthropo- 

* Gabo here paraphrases the passage from "The Constructive Idea in Art" 
reproduced on pp. 212-13 [Ed.]. 
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morphic image inherited by us from our primordial ancestry is slili 
in full reign in the major part of our contemporary imagery. So long 
as oui cDTitcniporary arlisls arc incapable to see in a mountain any- 
thing but the image of some crouching naked figure, and so long as 
the sctilptOrs atd sweating in carving at various angles, this very 
graven image-, keeping themselves in the stale of niiiid almost identi- 
cal with that of a Papuan or a Hottentot, the sculptor cannot claim 
to have acquired a new vision of the World outside him or Of the 
world in him and science with all its achievements in advanced crea- 
tions cannot possibly claim to have incorporated its new image of the 
world into the mentality of mankind. It is only through the new plas- 
tic vision of the coming artist, advanced in his mind, that science can 
ever hope to achieve this. I think that the constructive artist of to- 
day is qualified for just that task. He hdS found the means and fhe 
metliuds to create new images and to convey them as emotional mani- 
festations in our everyday experience. This means being shapes, lines, 
coienrs, forms, are not illusory nor are they abstractions; they are a 
factual force and their impact on our senses is as real as the impact 
of light or of an electrical shock. This impact can be verified just as 
any natural phenomenon. Shapes, colours, and lines speak their own 
language. They are events in themselves and in an organized con- 
struction th^ become beings — the psychological force is immediate, 
Irresfstible and liriiversal t© all species of mankind; not being the re- 
sult of a conveutioii as words are, they are unambiguous and it is thus, 
tlierefore, that their impact can influence the human psyche; it can 
break or mould it, it exults, it depresses, elates or makes desperate; it 
can bring order where there was confusion and it can disturb and ex- 
asperate vk'here there was an order. That is why 1 use these elemental 
means for my expression, but far be it from me to advocate that a 
constructive work of art slioukl consist merely of an airangemenl of 
these clenierUal means for no other purpose than to let them speak 
for themselves. I am constantly demanding from myself and keep on 



Naum Gabo, 5//eMA(;/7 Construction, Rotterdam, 1^54-57. This con- 
struction is the latest ic.ili/.ilion of Gaho's desire to wuik on an archi- 
tectural scale, which was evident as early as his I'rojccl for a Radio 
Station of 1919-20. It also clearly demonstrates his utilization of 
biomorphic forms. 
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calling to my friends, not to be satisfied with that gratifying arrange- 
ment of elemental shapes, colours and lines for the mere gratification 
of arrangement; I demand that they shall remain only means for con- 
veying a well-organized and clearly defined image — not just some 
image, any image, but a new and constructive image by which I mean 
that which by its very existence as a plastic vision should provoke in 
us the forces and the desires to enhance life, assert it and assist its 
further development. 

I cannot help rejecting all repetitions of images already done, al- 
ready worn out and ineffective. I cannot help searching for new 
images and this I do, not for the sake of their novelty but for the 
sake of finding an expression of the new outlook on the world around 
me and the new insight into the forces of life and nature in me. 

We are living in a siection of history of mankihd when a nfew 
civilization is being forged. Many of us know it and more of us are 
talking about it, but few visualize what the image of that new dyili- 
zation is. The majority of our artists and poets of today stand' in a 
violent revolt against the new civilization. Many of them see in it 
a curse and a nightmare. They prefer to look for shelter in the civili- 
zation of the cave-man with all the consequences involved in a eave 
mentality. None of them realizes the very fact that the so-called new 
civilization is not here even in blue print. What we are living in is 
not the civilization we are striving for, and it is not a matter of our 
rejection or acceptance of this, new civilization — it is a matter of 
creating it and defining its ima^e clearly. Civilizations do not come 
to us from heaven in ready-made assortments to choose from. Civili- 
zations are constructions of man; they are the result of a collective 
effort in which the artist has always played and still has to play, no 
mean part. We have to face this inevitable fact, that a new civiliza- 
tion must be built because the old one is going to pieces. We shall 
be responsible for every trait in the future structure of this new civili- 
zation — ^we, here and now, the artist, the scientist as iwell as flie com- 
mon man, are the builders of its edifice. How can we succeed in our 
task if we do not even try, nay much more, if we are not even al- 
lowed to try, to clarify to ourselves what its image shall be, what 
order and structure should prevail in this new civilization we are hav- 
ing to build. ^, 

We diall he heading straight into disaster If we take it for gr^ti^ 
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that the main characteristic of the new civilization will consist alone 
in the niaterial improveitiettt df eor surroundings; that aeroplime 
and the refrigerator, the fluorescent light and the comfortable speed 
of our travels, the atomic clouds in our skies and the babel of our 
sky-seraping cities, that these are the traits of our coming civiliza- 
tion — we can be no further l;rom the real image of it than by imagin- 
ing it in this way. It is the man and his mentality, it is the trend of 
our aspirations, our ideals; it is our attitude toward maiildnd and 
the world which we have to acquire if we want to survive and to 
build something more propitious for the continuance of our life than 
what we have done up till now. It iis the creation of new values, 
moral, social and aesthetic, which will constitute the main task in 
the construction of the new civilization. It is the establishment of new 
norms, by which I mean modes of tfainkingi f«eling and behaving 
not in accordance with the wanton whim of an individual but cor- 
responding to a constructed new image of man's relationship to 
mankind — it is all that, plus the reorganization of our external en- 
vironment, the creation of the world we are living within our homes 
and in our cities; it is ail this which will make our civilization. 

The new forces which the human mind is pla:cing in our pow^ are 
vast and destructive as any force always is and will be; but in the 
command of man these same forces can be harnessed for constructive 
ends as always was the case since the reign of man in this world of 
ours began, and as il always will be. It is my firm belief that our new 
civilization will be constructive or it will not be at all. And as a con- 
structive artist I believe that the former will be the case. Being satis^ 
fied that we constructive artists are capable of facing the task of 
building this new civilization of ours, I claim the right to participate 
in the construction of it; both materially and spiritually. 

I could just as well have finished with that, but I hold it appro- 
priate at this moment to add something specific in order to be heard 
not only hy this audience, but by all who are giving so much atten- 
tion, wanted or unwanted, to the so-called modern arts, to which ours 
also belongs. It is perhaps the only thing in all of my exposition of 
which I am convinced that most of my comrades will agree with me. 

I want to issue a warning to all those who hold the chains of power 
over the world today; to the self-appointed dictators as well as to the 
properly elected statesmen; to the ordained commissars as well as to 
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the chosen heads of political departments; to the man in the street as 
well as to the s^-appointed representatives of public opinion — ^I, the 
artist, the pushed and battered artist of today, warn them all that 
they will do better and will get more out of me if they leave me alone 
to de my work. They will never succeed, no matter how much they 
try, to enslave my mind without extinguishing it. I will never enlist 
in the suite of heralds and trumpeters of their petty glories and bes- 
tial quarrels. They may vilify my ideas, they may slander my work, 
they may chase me from one country to another, they may perhaps 
eventually succeed in starving me, but I shall never, never conform 
to their igooraince, to their prejudices. 

We artists may dispute and argue amongst ourselves about ideolo- 
gies and ideals — but nothing will. more potently bind us together than 
the revolt against the blind forces trying to make us do what we do 
not believe is worth doing. 



Nicolas Schoffer: Spatiodynamism, Luminodynam- 
ism, and Chronodynamian (19S0) 

Nicolas Schoffer bom in Ktdocsa, Hungary, in 1912. He studied 

at the Academy of Fine Arts. Budapest, and. from 1936 on his move 
to Paris, at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. His early work was considerably 
inftueaced by imnrmltsri* and expmsi&nism. Hewev^r, in 1947 he 
began to concentrate on spatial structures and reliefs and formulated 
his theory of "spatiodynamism." The article that follows traces the 
evolution of Schoffer's artistic theory and prmtiee from that p&int. 
References are made to most of his major projects up to 1961: 
Cysp 1 (Cybernetics + Spatiodynamism), a construction that was 
part of a spectacle at the ThMtm Sarah-Bemfaardt, Pmis, in May 
1956: and the tno large cybernetic toWers^ the first of wfueft was 

From Nicolas Schoffer (Neuchatel: Editions du Griffon, 1963). Reprinted 
by permission of the author. 
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erected al the Si. Cloud Park in 1954, and the second of which has 
stood in the Souverie Park, Li^ge, sinde 1961. 

Scholler's work recalls the constriiclivism of the inlcrwar period, 
even though he did not begin to work in this direction until after the 
Second World War. Comparisons have frequently been made between 
his "chroiwdynanuc" constniclions and the Light-Space Modulator de- 
veloped between 1923 and 1930 by his compatriot Moholy-Nagy. 
Yet it is just as necessary td point out the differences between 
Schoffer and his predecessors. He has little sense of helonf>inf; within 
a common tradition, much less a common group, and his theoretical 
writings are philosophical and impersonal rather than polemical. At 
the same time, he is able to make use of electronic devices far beyond 
the dreams of the early conslructivists and to build structures larger 
and more technically sophisticated than any of theirs. Be haS moved, 
like the Russians of the 1920s, from sculpture to the art liilectural 
construction, and finally to the Utopian town planning of La Ville 
cybem6tique (1969). Yet as far as completed works are concerned, 
his kinship would appear to be with the forms of drama and spectacle 
developed at the Bauhaus by such artists as Sckwerdtfeger and 
Hirschf eld-Mack rather than with Russian architecture and plannifig of 
the same period. 

Spatiodynatnism appears at the opportune moment and leads to a new 

plastic adventure in which the three dimensions reassume their domi- 
nant role. The essential aim of spatiodynamism is the constructive 
and dynamic integration of space in the plastic work. A tiny fraction 
of space contains very powerful energy possibilities. Its exclusion by 
hermetically sealed volumes deprived sculpture for a long time of 
possibilities of development both in the field of formal solutions and 
on the level of the dynamic and energy enhancement of the work. 

Spatiodynamic sculpture is first of all created by a skeleton. Its 
function is to circumscribe and take possession of a fraction of space 
and to determine the rhythm of the work. On this skeleton is biiill an- 
other rhythm of elements, planes or volumes, elongated or transparent, 
serving as counterweights and giving to the marked-out space all its 
possibilities of energy and dynamics. Thus sculpture becomes an airy, 
transparent work, penetrable from ail sides, achieving a pure rhythm 
of proportions with, the logical clarity of a rational structure encom- 
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passing and amplifying the aesthetic and dynamic possibilities of the 
latter. 

Its impact has no limit, it has no privileged face, it alfords from 
every angle of vision a varied and different aspect even from withifl 
and from above. The vertical, diagonal or horizontal succession of the 
rhythms composed exclusively with right angles makes it possible to 
visualize in the space the most varied, because suggested, sinusoids. 

The complex of strai^t angles becomes a mine rich in acute angles 
varying with the position of the viewer and excluding any possible 
repetition. The use of acute angles would be a pleonasm in spatio- 
dynamics and would inevitably lead to monotony. Whereas on a two- 
dimensional surface and the surface of a three-dimensional volume, 
the angles and the curves do not vary, having no relations in dqjth. 
when the structure is open there is a constant change of relation iii 
depth according to the position of the viewer. Moreover, this constant 
displacement of the spectator's angle of vision on the one hand, and 
the transparency tsiigendering proportional changes in relationships 
on the other, contribute powerfully to accentuate the dynamic effect 
of the work by giving it a life of its own even though it is inanimate. 
But this life is precisely flie eounterpoint of the animated life of the 
city that surrounds it. Naturally, spatiodynamic sculpture can be ani- 
mated in its own way. Rotating axial movements on the vertical plane 
and on the multiple horizontal planes may be effected with rhythms 
carefully studied in relation to the plastic rhythm. 

Spatiodynamics, which was the first stage in the research marking 
a break even with the immediate past, aimed at modelling space into 
an absolute. It constitutes a definitive break with traditional or even 
modern conceptions of the volumes of solids and voids. Opaque and 
palpable materials play otAy a secondary role. This conception Of 
sculpture represented in ifeelt in relation to the past, such an inno- 
vation that no link could atltoch it to the latter, except the funda- 
mental continuity which constitutes the characteristic activity of the 
creative artist, his will to go beyond. 

^ Whereas in traditional art the material, colors, light, and their com- 
binaaQn represented an aim in itself, spatiodynamism considers them 
as means which serve to produce, to determine and to dynamize a 
spatial ifact. Here the aim is essentially one of energy, not a mate- 
rial one. 
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Nevertheless, the element of plastic revolution, that is to say the 
passage from niatter to absolute space, is iiOt totally realized by the 
processes enumerated. It is possible to foresee delimitations of space 
with well-nigh invisible and totally transparent materials, or with 
stroboscopic optical effects which will in fact make it possible to 
render the materials occupying the marked-out space invisible, or to 
immaterialize them. 

In order to obtain these effects, technical means which likewise 
represent a new departure must be resorted to. The essential plastic 
aim of spatiodynamism is to transcend matter, as is done today in 
physics. If the plastic aim to be attained is one which relates to en- 
ergy, it is logical that elements already possessing a certain energy 
substance should be used to this end. 

These reactors, so to speak, are mechanisms adapted to purely 
plastic and aesthetic ends, and designed with this in view. More pre- 
cisely, in the case of Cysp 1, for example, the energy-supplying ele- 
ment is electronic controls running on batteries, which also activate 
electric motors, while these in turn supply the driving power for 
locomotion, steering and animation. For the operation of this com- 
plex whole, eleictiical energy stored in these batteries is needed. The 
whole in operation can thus give rise to energetico-aesthetic phe- 
nomena on a very large scale. What we have, in short, is a transmu- 
tation of real energy into creative energy. 

In respect to optical and stroboscopic problems, it is necessary to 
refer also to the use of rotating elements, having variable speeds, 
with a reflecting surface which is colorless on one side and poly- 
chrome on the other. When these turn, the stroboscopic effect is pro- 
duced, communicating a sensation of immaterialization. 

An interesting effect is obtained by reflecting surfaces in rotation 
which capture luminous and colored emissions, and reflect them in a 
great radius of action, thus considerably enlarging the spatial field of the 
work. The rapid tiisplacement of the whole in movement fa likewise a 
means of conquering adjacent spaces, and of enhancing its ener- 
getico-aesthetic power by the constant addition of elements. 

The adding of sound represeitts another means of increasing the 
spatial power. Sounds derived from the work and processed elec- 
tronically can be broadcast stereophonically, over considerable areas, 
by means of loudspeakers in a staggered series, and harmonizing 
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completely with the sculpture. The sounds broadcast and recomposed 
by the electronic brain contribute to developing the energy possibili- 
ties of the spaces surrounding the sculpture in a great radius of ac- 
tion. Sound, light, color, movement, electrical energy, electric motors, 
eiectrbiilics and cybernetics represeot a new technical arsenal with 
infinite possibilities full of unknowns. 

Thus on the basis of spatiodynamic iiivestigations, a new departure 
has been given leading to novel developmentis. After the use of space, 
light appeared with luminodynamism, the definition of which is 
simple: any space or surface delimited and differentiated into a number 
of lumens, that is to say charged with luminousness, possesses an at- 
tractive force which emphasizes the rhythm of structures. Light, 
whether colored or not, penetrates through the spatiodynamic work, 
and in lighting up the stnictures, the opaque or translucent surfaces, 
gives rise to plastic developments which liberate an immense poten- 
tial of aesthetic values having a considerable energy and a great power 
of sensorial penetration. The light-sources may be static, mobile or 
intermittent, and the conveyed shadows, the colored projections, cap- 
tured in their entirety or fragmentarily on appropriate screens. 

Luminodynamism is thus the handling of a surface or a fraction of 
space of whatever size, in which are developed plastic and dynamic 
elements, colored or not by real or fa(;titious movements (optical 
illusioiis) . This devdopmeht, if it is reflected on a sm^ace, is accom- 
panied by a luminous itlc^e!^se:. in relation to its surroundings, pro- 
ducing a differentiation measurable in a number of lumens. If it 
occurs rn space, the light penetrates and passes through the spatio- 
dynamic sculpture, increasing ils luminousness, and prodLiccs on any 
opaque or translucent surface placed before the sculpture a supple- 
mentary Imninous plastic development, thus conplini two visions 
which arc different, but each condensed to varying degrees. 

To bring about this luminous condensation and effect, a differen- 
tiation between the surface or the space singled out and its surround- 
ings, it is necessary, of course, to have a source of light nu)re or less 
strong according to the dimensions of this surface or this space, and 
according to the degree of illuminatidn of the surroundings. The use 
of captured and directed natural (solar) light can also he envisaged. 

Luminodynamism includes all investigations and all artistic (plas- 
tic) techniques which use light condensed and projected on an opaque 
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or translucent surface, or in a space made sufliciently opaque to give 
rise to a plastic visual unfolding having ati aesthetic content. These 
projections can be cinemalic or free. Cinematic projections concern 
cinematographic technique, and are predetermined on the visual as 
well as on the temporal plane. Free luminodynamic projections de- 
rive from a totally didercnt technique without predetermination and 
without temporal limit. These techniques are based on the use of 
filters and reflectors which may be static or mobile, or both at once. 
The filters may be transparent, wholly or partially, colored or not, 
opaque or translucent, with various perforations. The surfaces re- 
ceiving the projections may be opaque or translucent, fragmented 
or whole, perforated or continuous, smooth or having varied textures, 
monochrffliie er polychrome, fixed or mobile, artificial or natural. The 
obfectis used in the case <Sf double developmiBnt (surface or space) 
must be spatiodynamic, that is to say composed of structures and 
planes in dynamic development in space and, like the surfaces which 
capture the projections, integrally or partially opaque, translucent 
or transparent, reflecting or not, colored or not, immobile or mobile. 

By integrating, in addition to color, sources of artificial light and 
projections which add to the three-dimensional effects supplemen- 
tary two-dimensional effects, of equal importance, luminodynamism, 
the outgrowth of spatiodynamism, consummates the break with the 
past on the technical and conceptual plane, and, without sacrificing 
movement, achieves a real synthesis between sculpture, painting, cine- 
matics and music. The ease with which luminodynamic works can 
be integrated into architecture makes it possible to add music tb the 
components of the synthesis enumerated above. 

Luminodynamic works have no place in the narrow and super- 
annuated circuit of museums, collections, antiquities, etc., but become 
objects of daily use within reach of all, an artible of mass consump- 
tion, a spectacle. It satisfies collectively the aesthetic needs of each, 
and at the same time eliminates all the harmful residues of sensorial 
and intellectual saturations. 

The aim of luminodynamism is not to create a single, isolated 
object, reserved for a limited number of privileged individuals, but 
to create an element capable of affording spectacles on a grand scale, 
visible at great distances: large sculptures and their projections over 
thousands of square meters, whether in an urban setting or in na- 
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ture. On a small scale, luminodynamic works can be manufactured 
on a mass production basis and distributed like radios, television sets, 
etc., thus bringing art within the reach of everyone. I.uminodynamism 
in itself represents a synthesis fated to become integrated in the im- 
mense mosaic of partial syntheses; it utttates axt in its purely human 
and social context, while maintaining continuity in quality and in 
aesthetic content. 

We have now reached the last foreseeable stage of present-day 
lution, in which time becomes the new raw material to be molded. 
Temporal architecture, or rather, the intemporalization of time, con- 
stitutes the great problem in which space, movement and light will 
be integrated as constructive elements. 

The discontinuous materialization of time is not the exclusive apa- 
nage of motion pictoreSi it can bring together all sorts of disciplines 
having no apparent links, such as poetry, music, luminodynamic 
sculpture, etc. Which means that in artistic creation, thanks to this 
new material, a common denominator has appeared betwe^ the vari- 
ous expressions and techniques; it heralds a real sytlthe^iS: by Situating 
on the common plane of temporal discontinuity the auditiny and 
visual aits by juxtaposing, superposing, mixing, counterpointiqg their 
development. 

Speech, sound, movement, space, light, color, as they interconnect, 
will form structures with multiple counterpoints ih an architecture 
both chiseled and flexible, without beginning or end. Their recipro- 
cal action will engender developable series to infinity, which will burst 
the temporal limits imposed up to now. The chronodynamic work, in 
a word, is continuous discontinuity. The multiple visions of this whole 
with its perpetually varied rhythms nevertheless preserve the quality 
of the spatial structure determined by the will of the creator The 
combined elements (spatial, luminous and optical structures) have 
between them relations which are predetermined but modifiable, both 
spatially and temporally; diese initial relations, while they influence 
the unfolding of the general meaning, especially the aesthetic mean- 
ing, are in no sense quantitatively limiting. Thus indeterminism con- 
ditions the successive aspects whose nuniber is infinite and whose 
organization is unforeseeable. In the permanent accomplishment of 
the chronodynamic work, change, through the medium of time, plays 
the role of a catalyzing agent. By this process a certainty rigorously 
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structured at the outset gives rise to uncertainties to which it trans- 
mits its proportional qualities. The final result is determined by the 
success of the initial spatial and temporal structuration. 

Chance can be "directed" by the action of different natural agents 
(weather, the mood of crowds, etc.) which intervene in choosing a 
rhythm having variations predetermined to various degrees by virtue 
of cybernetics (see works at St. Cloud, Liege, Cysp 1), or else by 
the direct action of an interpreter (musiscope, luminoscope, multi- 
phased spatiodynamic work of art). It follows: 1. that the rigorous 
construction of a work is qualitatively determined by its basic struc- 
ture and determines it in turn; 2. that the temporal multiplication of 
the work is effected by the reciprocal action of the component factors, 
without these being transformed isolatedly as in the principle of cata- 
lysis; 3. that the organization of the component factors determines 
its functioning. 

It is clear that any process which tends toward a temporal libera- 
tion, that is to say toward an infinitesimal multiplication of its vir- 
tual possibilities, necessitates first of all a rigorous structure. Initially, 
indcterminism is at the origin of all creation. The creative instinct 
plunges into chaos in order to extract therefrom the possible com- 
binations among which it then chooses; it is only then that reason- 
ing determines and develops the idea which crystallizes into a fixed 
form in accordance with the classic conception. We here witness the 
passage from the determined to the indeterminate, from a disorder to 
. an order. But order as well as disorder crystallizes a situation. The 
periodic appearance of academicisms is representative of polarized 
orders. "Two catastrophes threaten humanity," as Val&y use# to say: 
"order and disorder." And so an inexhaustible series of moving vi- 
sions springing from a single original structure occasion constantly 
renewed aesthetic effects. They avoid saturation, in contrast to the 
conception of the static type, and correspond to the needs of a dy- 
namic society. 

Only order and organization can produce a disorder of quality, 
the process cannot be reversed. In artistic creation, a fugitive aspect 
of disorder cannot become the generator of order any more than it 
can enrich disorder. Yet the initial phase of investigations has a sur- 
plus value as compared to the final phase. Because of the indeterminate 
factors that it conceals, and the openings that it promises— although 
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") these are not always taken advantage of — a barely organized disorder 

»j appears more precious than crystallized order. The awareness of the 

intrinsic value of indeterminisms makes it possible to envisage the 
^ evolution of creation in general in a constantly open and sinusoidal 

form. The introduction from the outset of indeterminisms latent m 



^ the "geini" prevents the coming into effect of absolute order, and by 

the reflection of the movement in an open angle causes it, after hav- 
^ ing reached a certain order, to return to a tendency to disorder and 

I to swing once again toward order while avoiding the danger of the 

two antithetical poles. 
^ Giosed forttts give way to open forms, and this opening is possible, 

^ in works having a temporal structuration. by virtue of the introduc- 

tion of external parameters whether independent or not of the will 
^ of the work's creator. The intervention of an external parameter gives 

) rise to non-predetermined optical or temporal anamorphoses, or to 

both simultaneously. Optical anamorphoses are the different mutations 
of the bamc situciUre, taking fid ddcount df the "lim^ element, that 
is to say thai they can he grasped by eh'ineiUs isoUihle and separable 
^ from their context, capable even of becoming mutated structures, and 

capable of giving rise to or undergoing new (Otomorpkoses. It is a 
' perpetual recreation. By anamorphosis we JSeait mutations, which can 

, be extensive or restrictive, distorting or constticting, linear or spiraled, 

circular or angular, rounded or pointed, coloring or disColOfrng, har- 
monic or disharmonic, etc. Any constructed work lends itself the more 



) readily to these anamorphoses as its structure is rigorous. Rigor plus 

J indeterminism equals infinity. Any opening- in form is occasioned by 

the reciprocal action of these antinomies. 
) It is possible to invent a family of forms rigorously selected and 



^ structured, to open these forms by the introduction of one or sev- 

eral parameters and to produce anamorphoses either in jerky rhythms, 

' by stopping at mutated aspects, or in a rhythm continuous in time. 

I By the fixing of different stages anamorphosis makes possible the 

multiplication of the objeci wiihoui deteriorating its value. It pro- 
vides the means of Industrializing the work of art. Its continual 
evolution renders it non-saturable and the present possibilities of dis- 

j tribution (motion pictures, television) can socialize it. As a result of 

these data we are led to examine the mechanism of the creation of a 

) chronodynamic work. Once the sectors and thie factors are chosen^ il 

) 
) 
) 
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is essentially composed of two phases, the fust being one of elimina- 
tion, the second one of combining. In the second as in the first the 
choice and the elimination occur in the second degree. The rdle d£ 
indeterminisms and of anamorphoses is a double one One sets out, 
a priori, with a certain number of indeterminisms m tlie tirst phase 
of choice and elimination. After choice, the anamorphoses intervene 
to situate the latter in an even more unforeseen way and increase the 
degree of liberty achieved. Anamorphosis is a lever of superpower 
which at the outset multiplies the energy data tenfold. In the second 
combining phase, the indeterminisms and anamorphoses intervene, 
On the other hand, a posteriori, for the more rigorous the construc- 
tion, the greater the possibility, through indeterminisms, of "opening" 
this structure and unveiling its hidden riches. 

It is further possible to introduce factors of indeterminacy and new 
anamorphoses in the development of the process of creation by invert- 
ing the eliminating or combining phases and by adding still others. 

In discoveiring a new chapter of creation, we grasp its intimate 
mechanism, we forge the process of creation itself, without taking 
account of the work (the result), which will necessarily be an open 
work with multiple facets, appearing at the whim of choice and ana- 
morphoses, and at the same time being aesthetically determined. The 
nature of these relations of proportions, the conscious or instinctive 
means that govern it, will be immutable. Here we do not create a 
work, but a quality in constant llnctuation in time, possessing a rhyth- 
mic or modular specificity altogether its own. 

The predetermined, fixed, atemporal work is a thing of the past; 
the artist transposes the act of creation, and situates it in himself, 
essentially, he detaches himself from the result of the work. What 
interests hiril is to create a quality in an open form, with a solid hold 
on time. He juggles with indeterminisms, with anamorphoses, he 
chooses and eliminates while combining and switching. He sets his 
work into motion in time, and the work in turn sets the creation into 
motion, and the creator, as well as Other creators, who can find inspira- 
tion in the original work. 

The work assumes muUii^lc phases, or discards them, discovers its 
riches, in complex combinations or by isolated but ever significant parti- 
cles; unceasingly it brings out the worth of the conceptual initiative. 

The artist no longer creates one or several works. He creates creation. 
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Victor VASAliELtr: Hanetary Folklore (1965) 

Victor Vasarefy, who was born in Pees, Hungary, in 1908, has closer 

connections with the conslructivf tradition than does his compatriot 
Schoffer. He studied at the Hungarian Bauhaus (the MUhely) in 
192S-29 and moved to Paris in 1930. From its inception in 1947 he 
exhibited re^tdarly at the Salon des Realitis Nouvelles' But such a 
large and amorphous grouping was clearly msmted to the growth of 
new tendencies and the exchange of new ideas. Vasarely was more 
centrally concerned with a commercial gallery, the Galerie Denise 
RenS, which he helped to found in 1944 and maintained as a strong-, 
hold against "informal art during the subsequent years. In 1955, the 
gallery came of age with the "Moiivement" exhibition, to which 
Vasarely himself contributed two "kinetic" compositions and a group 
of "Notes pour un manifeste." 

The fact that the "Mouvement" exhibition contained works by artists 
as disparate as Agam, Pol Bury, Colder, Duchamp, and Tinguely 
compels us to define Vasarelfs relationship to constructive art more 
precisely. Like Schoffer, he shows clear affinities to some of the artists 
of the Bauhaus (e.g., Alters). Like Schoffer, his theoretical reasoning 
leads him from consideration of the individual art work to planning 
for the future of society on the widest possible scale. One step be- 
yond the "cinetisme" of Vasarely lies the type of controlled communal 
experiment undertaken by the Groupe de Recherche d'Art Visuel, 
which both implicitly and explicitly diverges from the constructive 
tradition. Yet Vasarely's program, as explained in the following pas- 
sages, can be pJauMIy seen as a solution to the I.F.d.K.'s call for a 
"systemization of the means of expression" according to "elementary" 

Fma Vamely CNeachitel: editions du Griffon, 1965). The text is based 
on notes assembled from 1960 on; the exact dates are given in his Notes, 
riflexions. This translation is by Haakon Chevalier (with emendations by 
Stephen Bann). Used by permission ol the author. 
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bases, which would then permit the grounding of an and architecture 
upon formal constants. Vasarety revives the prospect of a modern, 
geometrically based classicism, which was never far from the minds 
of such artists as Van Doesburg and Lissitzky. 

The concept "art" is a relatively recent idea. Indeed Antiquity and 
the Renaissance knew the master but not the artist. The statue, the 
fresco, were incorporated in architecture in the form of elements 
that were both decorative and informative. It was the excavation of 
archaeologists that removed torsos and ancient fragments from their 
places of origin and presented them in a new setting, raising them to 
an incomparable level. Henceforth, reanimated by the sensibility of 
Western man, these objects acquired a life of their own in the mu- 
seums. This too was illusory! Have they not been despoiled by time 
and rendered unfaithful by the hands of conservators? The discovery 
of "savage magic" accentuated the movement in the direction of the 
"art object" which was no longer an integral part of architecture, but 
merely crejted for itself an atmosphere, in a capricious and wayward 
manner. Swept along this path, contemporary easel painting, collage,, 
sculpture, and relief never had an larchiteetotiic fUnctioQ, inerefy & 
poetic and autonomous one. The divorce between painting-sculpture 
and architecture had been accomplished. 

The work, having become an "object," detached in this way from a 
plastic comple.x, exhibited, possessed, and treasured for its own sake, 
has singularized itself and become congealed in obedience to this 
simple function, a "poetic function," in the service exclusively of a 
refined elite. Of this historic reduction we are the witnesses. An 
aesthetics of "gratification" thus replaces for a time that of an "in- 
tegration" ef which the possibilities are limitless. Radiating infinitely 
beyond the framework of the museum or collection, the work ful- 
fills its true objective only in concrete ensembles, where it assumes 
multiple functions, such as cultural plastic functions, utilitarian plastic 
functions, urban plastic functions, and those of pure research in per- 
petual renewal, the only ones that can bring the work within the reach 
of all levels of intelligence — objective values — and all degrees of sen- 
sibility — subjective values. 

The fundamental fact of "integrating" the work in the com- 
munity at once justifies the adoption of techniques of distribution and 
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implies tlie idea of "gilt. " And indeed this idea flows naturally from 
the technical and conceptual transformations that have developed 
slowly in the works of precursors. Let us therefore offer highly faith- 
ful reproductions of the great works of the past (cultural pre-educa- 
tlon) and of the re-creations based on Constants of the dedsive Works 
closer to us ( adaptation of knowledge in aesthetic naatt^) to educate 
the eye; a master plate, which is both one and one hundred thousand, 
is infinitely more worthwhile than those pretentious and yet mediocre 
"contemporary originals"' that splatter the walls of galleries and homes. 
Let us now speak of architecture, which for its part evolves under 
the aegis of the discoveries of science and technoleigy. In cement, 
glass, metals, coatings, synthetic plastic materials, prefabricated ele- 
ments, it finds both the new construction materials that the impera- 
tives of the period call for — hygiene, light, economy, social solution 
— and at the same time intrinsic aesthetic quality. The represcnlation 
of biblical, historic, or anecdotal images with which it formerly 
adorned itself was Init a supplemcrttary and distinct adjutict intended 
to provide the element of information and aesthetics that the period 
called for. These same elements — information and aesthetics — today 
find their natural expression in a field which is appropriate to them: 
art publications and motion-picture or televiseti projections. The fresco 
no longer appears to have a raison d'etre, even were it abstract, For 
in this case it would Only be a nftattfer of controversy betwten the 
figurative and the ahstracl. I find no fundamental difference between 
two approaches that use the same materials, technique, and func- 
tion. At most there are divergences: whether named or unnamed ob- 
jects are involved, a nonintegrated application is still in evidence: we 
want no more of the Renaissance! Architecture thus liberates itself 
from its age-old routine, breaks its ties with piSintmg and sculpture, 
and inaugurates a new path, that of purely rational beauty. 

The most important feature of these last decades is without doubt 
the advent of the new architectonic polychromy. The rigorous paths 
of classical abslraclion (constructivism, supremalism, neoplaslicism) 
have led, through successive eliminations, to the painting of the Mon- 
drian type: aspatial, horizontal-vertical, with three dominants plus 
black and white. This is an apotheosis and a terminal threshold. The 
severe bidimensional principle — apart from monotonous variants — 
can hardly give rise to any further fundamental innovations in the 
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plane of the canvas, which performs an act of abdication by dissolv- 
ing into the wall. With the birth of architectonic polychFomy we have 
had the rare good fortune to witness one of the phenomenal muta- 
tions of art, so necessary to its survival. But this polychromy, capital 
as an Idea, was in reality befeOming timid and disappointing. The thin 
film of pigments was less and less in evidence as the mushroom blocks 
of houses came into being. This despite the advent of "colorist-coun- 
selors," interanediaries between the architects and the painters. Some 
of the latter had to think their discipline through again from the be- 
ginning in order to attune it to the imperatives of this architecture 
which was undergoing an expansion unprecedented in history. A 
population growing by leaps and bounds and a host of corollary prob- 
lems (sociological, ethnic, ethical, psychological, aesthetic) desig- 
nate architecture as the principal locus of plastic preoccupations. 
Away with the aims of yesteryear — the art of the present — if we may 
call it so — will stimulate the human biochemical complex and will 
aim to be harttidnizing, balancing: a factor of well-being and of joy. 

The polychrome cily — polychrome especially in the sense of the 
diversity of its inner and outer coating materials— appears to me to 
be a perfect synthesis: the fundamental principle of the conjunction 
of the arts restores all the plastic disciplines in their "complete func- 
tion." The polychrome city, indeed, proposes its most coherent ap- 
plicatidn at this pdmt of history at which we find ourselves, after 
Mondrian's and Malevich's revolution. That the harmonic principle 
is eminently called for by the factor of historic evolution should in 
itself be a source of satisfaction to us. But it must be added that the 
polychrome city achieves the only architectonic synthesis that is of 
such a nature as to associate the plastic value of a physical space 
with a real psychic dimension that implants this space-form-color in 
the universal consciousness. The image of such syntheses that pro- 
posed a space and its form of specific extension in a social structure 
was given, for example, in the Gothic period. "Gothic space" was 
first of all the cathedral and its plaslicily, but it was above all the 
hold that mystical faith had on the faithful souls of the time, for 
wMcfa the cathedral, like a perpetuum mobile, manufactured mys- 
ticism. 1 ike the syntheses of remote times, the polychrome city, to- 
day's synthesis, is in fact the concrete construction capable of essential 
extension: it is this that best manifests a psychic dimension of the 
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physical linked with its adequacy to the present-day social structure. 
For formerly castle and cathedral emergiiig from the mist signified 
the reign of the prince and of God, these works were unique. At the 
height of the human pyramid, they constituted the ideal and the 
style. Today the suburbs and outskirts of the big cities themselves 
secrete their necessary constructions which spread as far as the eye 
can reach. The new promotion of humanity passes first through the 
stage of the improvement of its living conditions, thrae being linked 
to productivity, which is itself the criterion and the raison d'etre of 
our highly technical civilization. There is accordingly a slow trans- 
fer from the height of the pyramid toward its base: henceforth the 
princes of knowledge will serve the multitude and the woric of art 
will be generous and the style inclusive. 

In 1955 I defined the principle of the vhaxAty of two concepts 
which until then had been separated: that of form and that of color. 
Henceforth form-color: 1 = 2, 2 — 1, constitutes the plastic unity. 
The unity is composed of two constants: the kernel "form" and its, 
complement that surrounds it: the square "background." Apart from 
its "biform" aspect, the Unity necessarily possesses a "bicolor" aspect 
which is harmonious or contrasting at the same time as positive-nega- 
tive. Being thus contradictory, the resolved unity is a pure dialectical 
synthesis. 

Every unity is proportionally reducible-extensible, which gives us 

the whole range of magnitudes, hence the mobile scale in composi- 
tion. Their "square" character offers the maximum of controllability 
and an arithmetical reference at base. With m alphabet of thirty 
"form-colors" ai the level of the Unity alone, we already have sev- 
eral thousand virtualities by simple permutation of twos. According 
to the number of Unities entering into the composition (for example, 
4, 9, 36, or 400 . . . and more), as a result of more complex permu- 
tations (black-white, black-colors), by virtue of the use of progressive 
magnitudes (combination in flie same composition of position of 
units 2, 4, 8, or 16 times bigger), finally by mirror-images, the mul- 
tiple directions, the mono- and multichromatisms, the alternation of 
vibrating and silent areas, we can obtain a practically infinite number 
of possibilities. 

The advent in the plastic arts of a combinatory of this scope offers 
a tool having a universal character, while at the same time permitting 



Victor Vasarely: Relief, 1963. Vasarely's investigations in the plastic 
arts led him around 1955 to the notion of plastic unity, or the "kernel 
'form' " on a square "background." As his subsequent work has shown, 
there are obvious architectural implications in such a scheme of formal 
constaats on a rectangular grid. 
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the manifestation of the personality, as well as that of ethnic par- 
ticularisms. We already perceive the contours of a true planetary folk- 
lore, modem in its idea and in its technique; unitary at the base, highly 
complex at its summits. 

Why did 1 choose ihe square plastic unit? Because the square is 
the pre-eminent eleaaent of arcfaiteetuire. If I say square. I also say 
tiling or prefabricated wall, and I can accordingly enunciate the fol- 
lowing postulate: if it is possible to manufacture neutral, common- 
placBi or ugly building materials (and the proof of this is provided 
by the dleap' buildings (o be found throughout the world), it is cer- 
tainly possible to manufacture interesting and beautiful ones. The 
traditional teefanique of wall coating (ceramic tiling, sandstone, 
colored cement) and the new techniques of prefabricated elements (in 
glass, metals, and synthetic materials) provide us with materials con- 
stituting the outside and the inside of dwelling cells. These cells form 
the organic fabric of the city. T.et us endow these materials at the 
outset with sensitive qualities and the perfect synthesis will be ac- 
complished: the uniiy of construcilii>ri MiUl airo be the aesthetic unity 
givitif^ an intn'nsir. and not an c^fUd plasticity . 

A technique of embellishment intrinsic to the functional will open 
the era &t the continually aew. The "Eternal CSty," with its fakes, its 
ruins, its deterioration, will see growing round it ever-new building 
blocks. 

Where are we in practice? At the stage of concepts, of shop ex- 
periments and of a few ©ompromise examples. Like the viable species 
of nature, the viable Sfecies of consciousness must overcome all re- 
sistanceSi, incladtng those of time. Let us first of all kill in ourselves 
egocentiiclty. Only teams, groups, entire disciplines will henceforth 
be capable of creating; cooperation among scientists, engineers and 
technicians, manufacturers, architects, and pla^cians will be the 
work's prime condition. More and more numerous are the artists who 
— either in a fumbling or a conscious way — are elaborating this 
"planetary folklore" that I am postulating. More and more numerous 
arc the contacts with extrapictorial circles to concretize investigations. 
The dil-iJea is abandoning its centuries-oid mists to flourish in the 
sunlight in the immense modem network that is being woven round 
the globe. 



From 5fru€fure (1959-64) 



Ten years after the end of the Second World War, the constructive 
tretdition in Europe and America was represented by a number of 
small and unrelated groups. In America, Biederman was in touch 
with younger artists, such as Joan Saugrain. the recipient of his 
Letters on the New Art. In England the group of "constructionist^' 
who had made contact with Biederman were brought together in the 
publication Nine Abstract Artists (1954). In Paris, Vasarely and 
Schdffer took their indtvidudt paths while previous members of Ab- 
straction-Creation continued to c.xliihit. with many others, in the 
Salon des Realites Nouvelles. Finally, there were still representatives 
of Van Doesburg's concrete tradition in Germany and Switzerland — 
in particular Richard Lolixe. of Zurich, and Max Bill, who had left 
Zurich to found the Hochschule fiir Gestaltung at Ulm in 1950. 

The task of bringing these individual artists and small groups to 
Cl common forum was to he performed by J.oost Baljeu'.s magazine, 
Structure. Baljeu, who was born in Middelburg, Holland, in 1925, 
ceased easel painting in 1955 and began to work on reliefs and spatial 
constructions. At around this time he was a coeditor of the Dutch art 
magazine Parnas, which reflected this new interest. In 1958, he set up 
a new magazine that took over several of the contributors to Parnas, 
and concentrated eXCtOsiyely on the constructive direction. This maga- 
zine, which was launched in collaboration with Eli Bomsiein, who 
shared the cost with Balfeu, was called Structure. 

After the first issue, Bomsiein broke away and founded his own 
magazine and group. The Structurist, both of which still flourish in 
Canada. Balfeu continued to publish Structure until 1964, and as the 
following selections show, he managed to publish articles by a wide 
variety of artists. His comments on the German Zero group in "The 
Constructive Approach Today" and his letter to the GrOupe de 
Recherche d'Arl Visuel in Structure, 4lh ser.. no. 2 show that he was 
also alert in castigating forms of art that appeared, on a superficial 
level, to be within the constructive field. 

265 
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0/ t]ic contributors, Biederman was one of the most regiihir and 
wide-ranging. British artists who were acquainted with Biedernian's 
writings also took an important part. Anthony Hill, who was born 
in London in 193Q and started making constructional reliefs in 1953, 
takes up the problem of the relationship of the art work to "Nature," 
which had occupied a centtnl place in Biederrnan's analysis. It is 
worth noting that the article included here, which dates from 1959, 
was translated and reprinted a year later by the Yugoslav magazine 
Co^i^ i prostor, no. 104. In view of the fact that Zagreb, the place 
of puhUcation , was to he the site of the first international Noiivelle 
Tendance exhibition in 1961, this link between British construc- 
tivism and Yugoslavia is of partimt^ sj^ificance. Anthony Hill has 
remained faithful to his early c&nvUMitfH that the constructive artist 
should promote theoretical discussion among his fellows on an in- 
ternational scale. His anthology DATA — Directions in Art, Theory 
and Aesthetics, published in 1968, is by far the most illuminating and 
comprehensive recent survey of attitudes toward the constructive 
tradition. 

The two other contributors quoted here h&th extend the notion of 
construction into new areas that reflect their own concerns. Lohse, 
who was born in Zurich in 1902, suggests that the constructive ap- 
proach should he modified substantially to take account of the in- 
finitely more complex structures that artists are now discovering and 
exploring. His distinctive contribution to the postwar development of 
constructive art has been in the systematic use of the color series from 
1943 onward. His influence can be detected in the work of the British 
painter Jeffrey Steele and in other contributors to the Systems group 
exhibition (Whitechapel Gallery, London, March 1972). 

Kenneth Martin, who was born in 1905 and made his first kinetic 



"Experimentin Constructie" exhibition, Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam, 
1962. This exhibition consisted almost exchisively of works by con- 
tributors to Structure: Joost Baljeu, Charles Biederman, John Ernest, 
Jean Qorin, Anthony Hill, Nfftty Kfattin, and Dick van Woerkom. 
. Later in the same year it was m^linted at tiie Kufistgew^beiauseam, 
Zurich, under the title "Experiment in Plane and Space.* The thnie 
works on the left and the vertical piece in tile foreground right are by 
Gorin; the others visible in this photograph are by Baljeu. 
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constructions (inohUes) in 1951, is directly concerned with chance, 
which, he observes, has its own "strict laws." With his wife, the late 
Mary Martin, who was almost exclusively concermd With relief con- 
xlniclions. Kenneth Martin has iitulertaken one of the most controlled 
and effective investigations into the aesthetic of construction in the 
postwar world. Among thme who have bmefited directly from his 
leaching are two other members of the Systems group, Peter Lowe 
and Colin Jones. 



Anthony Hill: 
On Constructions, 
Nature, and Structure 

I don't think "constructions" — meaning an art work — is a term as 
well understood by the public as the artist who makes them realises. 
The cognoscenti who know about "isins" haivie heard about construc- 
tivism but a form of an which is neither painting nor sculpture and 
has not an invented name like "mobile" or "stabile" is at a disad- 
vantage. 

Tlie lerni construction is a very general one and can be confus- 
ing like the terms "concrete" or "plastic." 

We think Of cbnstnictibns as non-fljgorative and non-volumic but 
of course tlicre arc non-volumic constructions (sculptures) which are 
not abstract. A mobile is a construction par excellence and so were 
MohoVs "light moduiators." 

Much art is constructed while being two-dimensional, there is a 
feeling that constructed works are mathematical and that only con- 
structed art is mathanatical, diis of tmssa is not true; one need nii^ 
be architectonic if one is ittsthematlc^i though it might be held that 



From Structure (Amsterdam), 2d ser., no. 1, 1959. Reprinted by permission 

of the author. 
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to be mathematical — which can mean geometric, arithmetic or topo- 
logical — is to thinlc attd work structufally m a particdiar sense attach- 
ing to the process rather than to the look of the finished work. 

What 1 have to say employs the word "construction" to refer to 
an art work a type of which I make — "constructional reliefs"^ — and 
for the purposes of this article I shall not go into the origins and 
Other questions relevant to constructions as an emergent "art form." 
The two words "nature" and "structure" are far greater problems, 
the a}nftiisi<Hi that arises when they are mentioned constantly and made 
key words in arguments is a sign that confusion at the epistemo- 
logical level is not only reflected in art but that confusion in art ex- 
ists as much on account of confusion outside of art as it does because 
of dilemmas more peculiar to the problems of art. 

Due to Charles Biederman these problafis have beieiJ taken up by 
artists who accept the construction as the successor to the old do- 
mains of painting and sculpture. 

The "question of nature" is the dividing issue and it would seem 
essential for artists to tackle the problem of "nature." 

What follows is not epistemological but an attempt to analyse on 
the basis more of "operationalisifl" and "sigiiiScs" with the inten- 
tion of elucidating facts and the elements of the Situation rather than 
that of propounding a credo or a system. 

In 1953, before I had started making constructions, I wrote in 
"Nine Abstract Artists" that I consideied the problems for the artist 
were threefold and I distinguished the syntactic: relations in the con- 
stituent structure, the internal plastie lojgic. Semantic: relation of the 
interna! structure to the structtae Of the external — reality. 

Pragmatic: the relation of the syntactic and semantic thematic 
issues to the integral problem of the plastic environmental realm (the 
total visual domain and its place in man's spiritual hierarchy). 

Six years later ( 1959) I arrived at the following scheme: 

The work as: A object B sensation C presentation 

ph3«si6al physiblogical thematic 
technic perceptive mathematic 

Its signifies: A Pragmatic 
B Semantic 
C Syntactic 



Anthony Hill: Relief Construction, 1959. From 1950 on Hill has in- 
vestigated the problems of plastic art on three levels: the syntactic (that 
applicable to visible structure) , the semantic tthat referring to the struc- 
ture of reality) , and the pragmatic (that of the relation of the art work to 
the total visual domain). He has consistently worked toward the estab- 
lishment of a unified aesthetic derived from the constructive tradition 
and has represented this aesthetic not only in his work but also in his 
writings. {Photo Roger Mayne) 
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This came about from my attempts to adopt or apply the "disciplines" 
of semiotic and operationalism to the situation of the work of art, 
how it functions and how we me it. 

Before enlarging on this it might he worth while quoting from 
P. W. Bridgman, "The Nature of Physical Theory," even if what he 
says makes my attempt look all the more in^eetive ia the light ot 
what he says, which is that: "Ultimately the most important thing 
about any theory is what it actually does, not what it says it does or 
what its author thinks it does, for these are often vwy different ^ngs" 
and "The most important technique of criticism is the technique of 
clearly apprehending and reporting just what one actually does, or 
what is actually hai^ening in My situation and this is a technique 
which is not easy to achieve and in which one becomes more expert 
only by continual practice." 

The questions' to be answered are: 

1 ) Why constructions? 

2) What is the relationship of a construction to nature? 

3) Why orthogonal planes? 

These one will seek to answer by applying the analytical scheme with 
its three main divisions A, B and Q the scheme seems to me applica- 
ble to any work of art, while not attempting to be exhaustive. 

Section A treats the work as a brute physical stimulus and as an 
object. A full characterisation of the object as a pi6ce of construc- 
tion would contain an account of the materials used, the enumeration 
and description of the parts, its weight, manner of construction, etc., 
in the case of the type of work we are considering — constructional 
reliefs — all this is very relevant and applicable. 

The eye must explore and added information must come from 
testing by touch so that finally the- object can be "known." 

Section B is concerned with the scale of the object and the various 
thresholds relevant to its perception; this is an attempt to say "what 
operates." 

Section C is concerned with the reasons for the particular choices 
in A and B and attempts to deduce its "theme." 

A will deal also with the situation that the thing has a Coffitett in 
which it operates, a physical one, B will compare the structure of the 
object to that of its context and C the relevance of the theme. A also 
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goes all the way and asks what is the effect of this total experience 
on one's notions pertaining to other situations with which it is ul- 
timately related. 

Vninrallv each category is co-existent with the remaining ones and 
pciiiaps the scheme is both closed (in its circularity) and open be^ 
cause of its attempt to investigate empirically what is in one sense an 
empirical situation. To the extent that certain issues would appear to 
be (at present) settled — such as the nature of the object — there is 
determinism and to the extent that other issues are open it is em- 
pirical. 

Concerning the nature of the object, we have already said some- 
thing and laid aside a detailed account of how constructions came 
about, which is art history, but the question can be asked another 
way; constructions of the kind we are referring to are for Biederman 
so intimately welded to his conception of abstracting from the struc- 
tural process level of nature in order to produce an invented art work 
which is reality orientated, that, if an artist is making constructions 
from any other standpoint he might seem to be merely yet another 
"modern artist" — an anti-nature phantasist — and not a realist. 

Those of us for whom this applies are of course to be asked, "Why 
do you Use a rigorous vocabulary of orthogonal plane structures, as 
Biederman does, but reject his arguments about why he uses it?" 

One reason lor this article is that I have been asked by Biederman 
why I do not accept his fundamental notions, why I go any way at 
all in his dircciion. The reasons 1 make constructions are different 
to those of Biederman though 1 do accept some of his contentions, but 
since I do not work by abstracting from the structural process level 
of nature the difference is very apparent. If I do not abstract from 
nature, what are my reasons for working (1) in a limited three 
dimensional space — that of the constructional relief; (2) with a 
limited form vocabulary — orthogonal planes, etc.; and (3) what is 
my thematic (is it mathematical?). 

These questions I believe to be so closely linked that one cannot 
answer one without answering the others and that in answering all 
three one will be dealing with "the question of nature." 

A construction is a piece of "pure architecture" the purpose of 
which is to produce excitations within the context of form elements 
and relations ordered by some coherent thematic. 
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This 1 would contend must be true of Neo-plastic work and su- 
prematist work, a Gabo or Pevsner, a Biederman, in fact any work 
which is a purely invented abstract artifact — I take it to be an essen- 
tial function intended of the work although there may be and un- 
doubtedly are other intentions. 

The way this idea is put to work, the special emphasis, these will 
depend upon what additional intentions and contentions the artist 
adheres to. 

What could be said to be relevant factors which account for a con- 
struction taking the shape that it may have? I would answer: the prac- 
licahiess of making (the possibilities of technique) relevant to the 
practicalness of perceiving (or appreciating) relevant to the desir- 
ability of the first two situations at the same time of that of compre- 
hension (or apprehension) relevant to the whole experience. But in 
order to make the clumsiness of (he above a possible intelligible ex- 
planation we must consider real examples. 

Every construction presents a thematic and is likely to embody 
particular intentions — the artist's credo. If one was conversant with 
all existent credos in constructionist art then there would be no diffi- 
culty in being able to recognise these in works and being in a position 
to say, "This is a work by x or one of his followers and we may be 
sure it contains a y type theme . . ." etc.; but lacking such knowl- 
edge if we are standing in front of a work whose author or whose 
tendency we do noi immediately recognise, there remains the ques- 
tion — can we deduce all the relevant factors simply by analysing the 
work? We now proceed to actual examples, 1 shall be speaking of 
reproductions only in the case of such artists as Hiederman and Gorin, 
as my experience of actual works is limited to those of English artists 
for the most. The caption to any reproduction should inform us Of 
the dimensions of the work and the materials and their colour, with 
this information we do the best we can with the evidence the repro- 
duction avails us. With this we try to imagine what it would feel like 
to be looking at it, but we may be informed further of the intention 
of the work and its thematic if clues to this are given by it having a 
title, the date of the work is always useful too. 

In AEVK [Art as ihc Evolution of Visual Knowledge] Biederman 
reproduces sixteen of his own constructions, these are representative 
of the years 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, 1945 and 1947 and the cap- 
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tions give the dimensions and materials; none have specific titles 
Subsequent woriES of the years 1949. 1951, 19^3 afid 1954 appear 

m "Structure" 1, and "Mondrian or Miro" and here the captions 

omit all mformation save that each work is a construction-in fact 

a relief of course. 
With these reproductions I have become as acquainted as it is 

possible to become with the actual work of Biederman while through 

his texts and correspondence with him I have become acquainted with 

his ideas. 

What I have not become acquainted with is Biederman's operational 
methods and approach, the bridge one might say between the work 
and the ideas. 

On the evidence of the illustrations in AEVK Biederman only 
settled for orthogonal form relationships four years before the com- 
pletion of the text of his book, that is, about 1940. Since 1951 he has 
abandoned the use of transparent planes (glass and perspex) and also 
metal and plastics and has concentrated on working in wood with the 
addition of paint (colour!, his form vocabulary has stressed the Sitae 
and orthogonal line elements (thin strips of planes, in fact parallel- 
epipeds as are the planes but with an appropriately larger breadth) 
Analysed syntactically what can we evince from a typical Bieder- 
man construction (say one of 1953)? As I have said, Biederman will 
not be found to have said much hiltiself and apart from the self- 
evident manifestations of the over all orthogonal relations wbiit furffier 
might we safely deduce? Rather than pursue this I shall attempt to 
answer the question as it might be addressed to myself. (It is to be 
hoped that other artists will do the same, notably Jean Gorin Who 
pears to lean towards the mathematical and not limit himself to the 
relief or architectonic schemes, neither to explain his use of the ortho- 
gonal, where he uses it. and an application of the notion of abstract- 
ing from the structural process level of nature. 
aJw " quotations from unpublished manuscripts of Gorin in 
AEVK but these give us nothing in particular related to "syntactic" 
problems.) 

As 1 have explained, I do not deliberately abstract from nature; 
what I present is a pure presentation from which nothing is to be in- 
terpreted as standing for anything or expressing anything-unlike 
Mondrian where the formal syntax functioned symbolically as well 
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as plastically. The stimulus for a work is the result of thought and ex- 
periment around the idea of the construction as an object to excite. 
The work ultimately effects an excitation on the whole mind-body 
aspect of the onlooker, through the eye, the eye and the hrain and 
finally a complete bodily reaction which is hard to describe. 

I work emp^Hcally in what could be termed a sphere of restricted 
improvisation. 1 am interested in the possibilities of the simplest form 
of spatial determination in conjunction with a visually comprehensible 
thematic all within the particular limitation of threshold and dimen- 
sion relevant to the production of a plastic experience for contempla- 
tion. 

An aspect of Mondrian that I feel to be important is his interest 

not in space expression but space determination, when Mondrian said 
that, "The culture of determined relations had begun" he is bound to 
suggest different things to different people, just as when he says, "The 
principal object of occidental culture is to render man conscious." 

This type of statement refers to the intentions and beliefs of the 
artist and these will always be found to have an important j-ole to 
play in determining the way the artist manipulates his material. The 
ambitions, predilections, conscious, or unconscious are what finally 
count, the temperament of the artist and his desires. 

Mondrian writes: "Art constructs, composes, realises. The expres- 
sion of art follows the trend of life and not that of nature." We 
have to interpret this in the light of what we know of Mondrian but 
we could expect quite difTerent types of artists to have made such a 
statement. 1 feel more sympathetic to the idea of a counterpart to 
the domain of sound, sensation that is music in a domain of pure 
visual sensation, once again relevant to the present stage of the de- 
veloping convention that allows us to pursue such a thing. 

I am therefdre intteresfed in the response to the special stimuli that 
are operating in such a thing as a purely invented abstract art work 
such as the construction is. 1 ara interested in the perceptive mechan- 
isms, that of the physical exp«aience — sensation — and the mental, 
which might be described as pure thought patterns and ultimately is 
seen to be mathematics. 

In "Consciousness, Philosophy and Mathematics" Brouwer writes: 

"But the fullest constructional beauty is the introspective beauty of 

mathematics, where instead of elements of playful causal acting, the 
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basic intuition of mathematics is left to free unfolding. This unfold- 
ing is not bound to the exterior world, and thereby to finiteness and 
mFion^bti%; consequeMy Its introspective harmonies can attain any 
degree of richness and clearness." 

Brouwer was referring to "Constructional beauty, which some- 
time app^s yrhea the aettvity of constructing things is csxerted 
playfully, and, thus getting a higher degree of freedom of unfolding, 
creates things evoking sensations of power, balance, harmony and 
acqtii^6en<ie with the exterior world." 

In conclusion Brouwer writes, ". . . intuitionistic math^i!|atics is 
inner architecture, and [thatj research in foundations of mathematics 
is inner inquiry with revealing and Iberating consequences also in 
non-mathematical domains of Asu^t." 

The mental concept of architectsire need not have any relation 
to our experience of arcMteeture as "buildings" but is more likeiy 
to be an amalgam of a strictly mental notion of the things described 
by Brouwer and the abstract possibilities of structural phenomena in 
the three-dimensional space of our experienoe — aQ of which is so 
much pure behavioural phenomena of man and herein lie the origin 
of my syntactic-thematic concerns as well as those of the semantic 
and prftginatie. 

To summarise: space, matter and light constitute the physical con- 
text in which a work has its existence. 

The work itself is a material construction organised according to 
structural principles. 

The work is something conceived, made and finally perceived. 

The jpenreption of the work is the object of its existence. 

That which is perceived is what ihe work does which 4n turn be- 
comes sensations for the beholder. 

The work is an organisation which in turn influences its surround- 
ing context, the work only functions in its context. 

We are dealing with the "nature" of the context, the "nature" of 
structure, the "nature" of stimuli, the "nature" of per^tion and 
sensation and the "nature" of order and pattern. In all this we may 
use the terms "nature" and "structure" — if we want to. 
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Richard P. Lonsi:: A Step Farther — New Problems in 
Constructive Plastic Expression 

Since the first pioneering achievements the medioils of plastic escpres^ 
sion in constructive art have been fundamentally changed aoid de- 
veloped; new possibilities, unknown until recently, come to the fore. 

These pi(^it<^rnig achievements primarily consisted of taking the 
plastic mesixs tO represent parts of the picture as a whole being di- 
rectly related to the picture-plane and its borders. From a structural 
point of view plastic forms became the elemrats of the picture-plane 
itself. For the first time in the history of art the geometric elements 
no longer remained the functional basis of a plastic construction es- 
sentially foreign to them, but became the theme instead. Plastic form 
resulted from a more or less elementary creative process in the ex- 
pression of both form and color. In spite of the geometric character 
of the plastic elements, these were — ^to put it in a lapidary way — ^the 
expoiK-nis of an emotional potency parallel to a certain vision of the 
world rooted in the will and tending towards the change of this world. 

It Was tncunibent on the Mtwe of the process of development to 
analyse this great artistic effiOrt if the variation of its established 
achievements were not to remain the permaDent purpose of construc- 
tive art Analysis is exclusive and additional. (Similar comparisons of 
the temporary character of artistic revolution can be made with the 
continu^ce of Cezanne's structures in Cubism, the suppression and 
illttodftction of certain plastic elements resulting from it and the es- 
tabli^ujae&t of a neu structural law succeeding it with Analytical 
Cubism. As an example there is the elimination of semi-circular frag- 
ments being a remnant of painting based on perception as well as an 
element by its structure foreign to the shape of the picture-plane it- 

Froni Sirii, lure (Bussum), 3d ser., no. 2, 1961. Reprinted by permission of 

the author. 
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self. From a dialectic point of view it is interesting to see plastic struc- 
ture change through the elimination of all those elemefits which 
opposed the new slill unknown slrLictural law yet preconceived already 
in the future, to end finally with the structure of the horizontal — 
vertical.) 

This new structure-reality gained from a process of development op- 
posite to the view held by the plastic artists of structural Cttbrsm 
must, through its basic attitude, set a revolutionary example for an 
epoch not only of painting but also of the plastic expression of our 
entire environrtrerit. It must represent a directive as far as structural 
Cubism is concerned, and provide the matter for discussion and crea- 
tive analysis in future development. 

From each truly spiritual explanation a new principle comes to life. 
This, however, undeniably possesses the characteristics of the obsolete 
principle. A new form of art originates from an exposition of exist- 
ing and future forms, its elements and methods, however, being again 
subject to a new exposition. Each advance in the new realm of plastic 
expression always contains, to a greater or lesser degree, part of the' 
obsolete art form. Each expression possesses moreover, indissolubly 
connected with its primordial conditions, an inalienable symbolic value. 

To arrive at a new plastic expression it was necessary to find new 
methods of plastic expression. The problem arose how and in what way 
the emotionally created, lapidary plastic structures of early construc- 
tive art could be developed towards a new expression based on a new 
principle. These considerations led to the unification of the differen- 
tiated, more or less immeasurable plane and linear elements and 
towards the control of their sizes; to the search for a structural unity 
not only through the use of plastic means placed parallel to the 
picture-plane but also by means of parallels drawn on a more com- 
plex basis. The result was the objectivity of the elements stemming 
from the analytical process which, when further developed, inevitably 
led to a series of new fundamentals. On the one hand the objectivity 
and concentration of plastic means produced a change in the original 
character of the linear and plane elements, on the other the creation 
of equal elements of additional character necessarily led to solutions 
in which the plastic means no longer remained the exclusive means of 
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the will to an expression of architectural character (as was the case 
with earlier constructive art) but became part of a working-method. 
Standardization inevitably led to the equation and combination of 
the elements by means of groups. Thus the concept of objective rhythm 
came in existence. To solve the partial problems resulting from it, 
became one af the most complex tasks within this new method of 
plastic expression. The idea of creating a universal structure of plas- 
tic means had to be realized simultaneously with the principle of the 
greatest possible flexibility of structural law or, to put it in other 
words, "machine and product" so to speak had to be developed at 
one and the same time. The problem remained relatively easy to solve 
as long as the elements of a group were divided by various intervals; 
however, whenever the penetration of groups occurred the problem 
of color became of primary importance. It was obvious that its use 
had to be approached from an entirely new view-point and also that 
the solution was going (o be incomparably more complicated than in 
eariier constructive art. A further fundamental characteristic of the 
new method of plastic expression can be found la the ditect use of 
plastic means. These no longer represent a hidden principle or an 
expedient to the end of form and color-derivation, as was the case 
for instance with early Constructivism. During the realization-process 
the means are not reduced but constitute by themselves the expression 
of plastic form, thus differing essentially from other constructive 
methods of plas^c expression. 

Another characteristic typical of the plastic approach in early Con- 
structivism and still valid with a large part of contemporary artistic 
achievement, consisted of a gradual realization of the process of plas- 
tic expression on the surface-plane, a formal concept which from 
sheer necessity changed "free space" into "background." However, it 
was necessary to posit ^Soxan problems fundamentally anew to obtain 
a synthetic plastic structiu-e. 

In the course of the process of development something new came into 

existence: through the repetition of similar elements in the same di- 
rection a vertical and horizontal rhythm was achieved due to being 
based on certain intervals and a screen system. Groups of linear ele- 
ments of equal size were divided over the plane in such a way as to 
result in an entirely new rhythm. Thus the following essential differ- 
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ences from the dividing lines of Mondrian as well as those of construc- 
tive art must be kept in mind: 

1. The lines lose their function of separation and division and be- 
come standards of a unified extension. 

2. In contradistinction with the horizontal-verticai arrangement of 
lines resulting in spaces of different size and direction, there now 
come into existence spaces of similar size and direction or those of a 
continuously increasing extension. 

3. The standards move within a screen system — the variation of space 
results from certain laws of proportion {Konkretion 1, 1945/46). 

Already in 1943/44 a system of colored groups essential to a 
further development could be established. Twelve equal vertical bands 
each consisting of twelve color-elements continually extending from 
the top to the bottom are directed over the canvas-plane in a hori- 
zontally continued progression. Each of the twelve bands possesses an- 
other arrangement of the twelve colors, none of the color-elements 
repeating itself horizontally or vertically. Later on color-structures 
could be developed which created an infinite series of colors {Twelve 
Vertical and Twelve Horizontal Progressions, 1943/44). 

In 1946 another step was made with the picture Ten Equal Themes 
in Five Colors. Ten equal themes, similai in structure-form and or- 
ganized in two parallel rows the one on top of the other, are — from 
a horizontal point of view — based on a system of measures of the 
proportion values: 5 : 4 : : 2 : I. This is succeeded by the repeti- 
tion of this series of proportion with vertical interval-elements of the 
width of proportion 5 lying in between, through whieh is established 
a second, equally horizontally orientated rhythm of 5 : 5 ; 4 : 5 : 3 : 
5:2:5: 1. The diagonal rhythm is analogous to the horizontal 
rhythm of the second phase, achieved by turning it under 90 degrees. 
Phase 1 represents the basic theme, phase 2 with its intervals the basic 
theme reversed. The vertical interval-elements connect the upper row 
of the theme with the lower without any sub-division. The structure 
by itself is unlimited and obtains formal value only through a further 
plastic expression by means of color. Five colors: blue, red, yellow, 
black and white — the latter two representing neutral components — set 
the structure-form into motion. 

The ten equal themes achieved by a .system are now put under the 
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law of a termination by the five colors, in such a way as to bestow on 
each theme, in a horizontal movement, on top and below, an entirely 
new expression in no way resembling any other theme. This variety 
is achieved by expressing each element within a theme through a color 
different ffftW all the others or, to put it in cither words, each el^eht 
within aii\ theme possesses, from a horizontal point of view, a color 
different from the one possessed by the same element in the preced- 
ing or following themes. The main problem consisted of activating 
the systematic termination in such a way as to create a dynamic, ar- 
tistic formulation comprising the ordering principles as the means to 
this aim. This represented the main artistic deinand. The principles 
were to be arranged in such a relationship as to mutually complete 
and penetrate one another's character and effect, Thus, being based 
on the first theme, a second, a third and more theme-phases were es- 
tablished, each being again related to the others by a mutually effec- 
tive coordination. None of the colors in one and the same element of 
One series being repeated, the following law is fnbrebver estabTished: 
each of the five colors partakes with an equal part, i.e., one fifth, in 
the total amount of color or the entire plane-surface {Ten Equal 
Themes in Five Colors, 1946/47, I). 

Furthermore there were developed structures creating an unlimited 
series of colors trough the continuous arrasj^ement of a termination. 
By means of certain color-series il was posi^thle to multiply the struc- 
ture and to achieve the construction of a Series with the principle of 
simultanedusly operating laws. Each color-series contains, horizontally 
and vertically, the same colors, no color being repeated within the 
series. By means of a certain shifting a rhythmic movement is created. 
This principle of series^ operating infinitely oil its own, cat be inte- 
grated in various picture-systems {Systematic Color-Series with 15 
Self-Repeating Colors. 1950/54). 

To demonstrate witli two other pictures the complexity of the work 
in progress, these may be described here in the following condensed 
way: 

Determination of the plastic element 
Development towards standard 
Identification with the picture-surface 
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DctermiiKilion of the number of standards 
Determination of the number of colors 

Determination of the connection between the number of elements, 

their dimensions and colors 
Effort to establish a module operating as a progression 
Research for the possibiltties of color-movement 
Research for the possibilities of color-accumulation. 

These problems can be solved by several themes which are either 
separated, partly connected or fully connected as, for instance: 

additional constant progression 
multiple additional constant progression 
quantitative progression 

based on additional, multiplying or decreasing themes. One must try 
to connect the various movements in order to establish a coordinated 
modular system. 

As examples of such processes of plastic expression there are "Sys- 
tematically ordered color-groups 1954/59" with 108 equal elements, 
as well as "Elements of a series concentrated to rhythmic groups 
1949/56, T with 135 equal elements. 

An example of another plastic principle: four cross-like arranged 
squares in white together with orange, red and dark-green squares of 
equal size create fcHif symmetrical gr«aups. To these are -added t^iin 
four groups of each five squares in th« colors dark violet-blue, Ufht 
violet-blue, medium-green and blue-green, which have all been sym- 
metrically arranged with two squares on top and below and one in the 
center resulting in groups of five. The four squares placed in the cen- 
ter possess a light color through which the groups originally consisting 
of five become grotips of four squares, producing in the center a third 
group of four (Eight Cohr-Oroups with LiKht Center, 1954, 1). .An- 
other example: a symmetrical system of progression consisting of two 
horizontally and vertically equal progressions represents the arrange- 
ment-principle of the picture which is essentially determined by color- 
organization. The colors are: medium-grey, light-grey, medium-green, 
Ifght-greesn, violet-blue, light-blue, orange-fed and yellow, eight colors 
in all which have been rhythmically arranged. The largest groups 
situated on all four borders with the two grey and the two green colors 
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produce the neutral zone, whereas four asymmetric groups of equal 
size in violet-blue, light-blue, orange-red and yellow penetrating them 
on all sides, represent the most active of the 16 color-groups. Move- 
ment is produced through the centrifugal violet-blue and orange-red 
cross-like groups in the left half of the picture which find their color- 
completion in the right half of the picture by light-Mue and yellow 
cross-like groups of analogous form. Starting with the four cross-like 
centers there are three smaller cross-like groups on all sides which 
decrease in a diagonal direction toward the center according to the 
proportions 4:2:1:3. Each of the four cross-like groups contains 
an equal quantity of color (16 Asymmetrical Color-Group Progressions 
within a Symmetrical System, 1956/60, 2). 

With these examples which were realized for the first time and which 
can be multiplied unlimitedly, we tried to explain the further develop- 
ment of constructive methods of plastic expression. It was demon- 
strated how the problems from their phase of lapidary form entered 
Upon sUch cooij^iie^ intensifications of fomt and color as to demand, 
without doubt, particular resources of emotional strength. On the one 
hand the main problems consisted of establishing new thematic prin- 
ciples upon which a logical continuity was bestowed, on the other, 
however, to keep the principle as lively as possible. Thus within this 
realm of activity modules could be developed which through their 
flexibility guaranteed the greatest possible artistic freedom of plastic 
expression. 



Kenneth Martin: Constrtxction from Within 



Construction stems from within. The work is the product of inner 
necessity and is created through an inner logic, i.e. a developing logic 
within the work that results in form. 



VTOta. Structure (Amsterdam), 6th sen, no. 1, 1964. Reprinted by permission 
of the author. 
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Works of art arc made of feeling, concept and material. These three 
can be constructed together by a logic inherent within them and their 
relationship. 1 he end will be an expressive form dependent on the 
power of the artist. 

A construction can be of any material with which it is possible to 
do that operation and can be in any possible dinieBsiQn. Material 
and dimension (choice and development) are governed by the prac- 
tical and the aesthetic. 

Being the opposite of abstraction, constructitJn begins in the most 
primitive manner, hut it is daiigcrdiis for the artist to fall in love 
with primitivism. The elementary methods of construction arc related 
to the elanaits of life, the fijfees of life. Aft example can be a baad 
ornament drawn linear on the plane, which can be simple, subtle and 
dramatic, which can be directly related to life in its modulations and 
inevitability. Life is variable and inevitable, recurrent and developable; 
For the individual it Is esscntiallv tragic. 

Or to re-start rather dillercnlly. 

An event or a series of events may be ordered by a rhythm. The 

same event can be repeated varying its temporal or spatial position. 
An event can be inverted and take on a new, strange character A 
whole system can be chan^d by inversion*. Events and systems of 
events considered niaslicnilv with equivalence between tangible and 
intangible clcnienls can become an expressive structure. Events are 
changed or rhythmically related by means of kinetics. The primitive 
forces of kinetics are universal, they are within us and without. There- 
fore through their use it is possible to express life. However construc- 
tion must start with the simplest and most practical means and to 
avoid confusion aim at the simplest results. The method is empirical 
and moves from Ignorance to knowledge. 

The spiral, the crystalline and the amorphous are primary attributes 
of nature used by artists from remote times to the present to express 
their position In and altitude towards the universe. They saw and felt 
the spiral, used it to express what they saw and felt, to comprehend 
and to feel more and to express what was bevond comjirehension. 

The spiral oxpresse-, dvnamic and aspirational forces. The crystal 
has the \er> retineinent of oider from which deviations arc errors. In 
drawings by Leonardo rocks are crystals disrupted by spiral forces. 

The work of art can be a crystal formation on the plane. In a 



Kenneth Martin: Construction in Alumimmt 1967. This larpc- and 
dramatically situated work was completed with the tcclinical 
of the I^cparlmcnt of nngineering, Canibiidgc llnivL-rsily. which also 
commissioned it. It reflects Martin's long-stunding concern with the 
progressive displacement of lirtear elements around a central axis, 
clearly perceptible in his series of "screw mobiles." whicli he began in 
1953. (Photo Department oj Eii(;iiicering. Cambridge University) 
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painting the canvas can seem to be such a formation, transparient, 
tbrotigb which the perspective of a scene passes. The foimation is 

distorted and the facets shift. And so, as in many Scurats, flie work 
is in this sense a sum of deviations from the crystalline. 

In paintings (Utian, Tintoretto, Degas, Ofizianne, etc.) the spiral 
and the crystalline have been fused together in many ways. The 
writer Jay Hambidge posed a solution for the complete fusion of 
spiral and crystalline on the plane in his books on "dynamic sym- 
metry." 

The amorphous is ambiguity, the first transition from the void 
towards form or the last after disintegration. 

Art corresponds with man's attitude towards nature and with the feel- 
ings of life wi^iin himself. 

My work is kinetic whether the result is still or moving, therefore 
I am concerned with change — and with chance (which also has strict 
laws). If life is essentially tragic then I cannot believe in Utopia 
no matter how I strive for perfection. It is interesting to note here 
that in a society of geometric figures (Flatland by E. A. Abbott) the 
drcle is a being of far higher order than a square. It is possible for a 
square through hereditary djange, the adding of an angle each genera- 
tion, to ascend the social scale towards a state of anglelessness. A 
moving towards perfection of asymptotic character, attaining only the 
semblance of it. For me each figure has its intrinsic character to be 
studied and used and change of character is in itself a dynamic event 
which can be more important than the character. For me the form is 
the result of the events, T work with these and become engrossed 
in them. The end product becomes then a matter for consideration as 
to what these events have achieved and then I must re-order them 
again towards what is for me the new. 

The artist constructs with forces and the results of forces. He, him- 
self, is a bundle of forces as is his work. Sometimes the work is the 
product of a slow direction (monotony is a powerful force), or it is 
busy with change and seeming instability (Picasso's sum of destruc- 
tions). 

The work of art holds opposites within itself, horizontal against 
vertical, acute angle against obtuse, curve against straight, open against 
closed and so on. Then there is the opposition against the norm within 
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the work. In the purely orthogonal work the deviation from a regu- 
lar partitioning is expressive (Mondrian), whflfe in cubist works e*- 
pression is achieved by shifts from the vertical and horizoaM. tt the 
latter can become too confused the former can be too static. The 
artist limits himself by the means with which he works, the choice 
of means is part of his subiectivc nature. The norm, the powerful 
monotony, becomes an episode or a field which he develops, changes 
or interrupts through the use of slight changes or direct oppositions. 



JoosT Baljeu: The Constructive Approach Today 



Today the constructive approach is the only direction in contemporary 
plastic expression which since its beginning has Continued uninter- 
ruptedly for half a century, if we do not count the earliest steps 
towards this complete renovation which date back as far as a century 
ago. Mondrian, Malevich, Tatlin a.o. began this new way of plastic 
expression around 1914 and they developed it from basic efforts made 
by Monet, Cezanoe and the Cubists. 

Therefore one could almost speak of a constructive tradition — 
just as all movements or styles in the past developed a tradition when 
their renovating steps began to penetrate and transform the shaping 
of man's environment— though it has been shown that in this tradi- 
tion there is progress at the same time. In fact there remain various 
fields in which the constructive plastic approach is as yet unexplored. 

Nevertheless it is surprising to find, apart front the rissponse in a 
few quarters, how much ignorance continues to surround the con- 
structive way of plastic expression. There are a number of reasons 
which could explain this reaction (or otie could say "feai") but as 
most of them are of a provincial character they are not worth con- 
sidering. A much more interesting question is: how is it that new 
people continue to join the «sonstoFO^ve approach? Though Tachism 

From Structure (Amsterdam), 6tti S«.. no. 2, 1964. 
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is over, there are other possibilities such as Pop and Zero, or perhaps 
an entirely personal stunt — ^no matter what — ^which could be more 

attractive. 

To someone choosing the constructive approach Pop is unaccept- 
able bi^me its sentiment is old. The argument that the macliine 
produces ugh'ness — demonstrated in Pop-works by the piling up of 
countless numbers of mechanically made products of no interest — 
is not an argument which can be directed against the machine but 
one which points towards a lack of creative design as well as the 
ignorance of the public in general as to what really represent!? good 
design. If it is the inlentibfl of Pop te arrive at good design, the 
answer should be to replace bad design with good design not with 
junk. Since Pop does answer with junk, we are faced unavoidably 
with the question — does Pop lack the capacity for creative design? 
Another closely related aspect is Pop's fear that mechanization or 
automation will govern life. To fear the computer is the result of at- 
tributing to tlie macbine a pttwer greatra- than that of the man who 
created it. The mistake in this reasoning is self-evident. As the early 
machine took over and increased man's muscle power, so the mod- 
ern machine, the compatetj tekes over and increases man's capacity 
to remember or such mechanical disciplines as counting, multiplying, 
etc. But it must not be forgotten that all data were first supplied by 
man ivith one Stim — ^mechanicMy increased (re) production. The most 
astonishing fact in this connection is that today some people are seri- 
ously studying the problem — can the machine take over man's creative 
activity? Apparently they do not realise that everything creative 
springs fiom man's wish to determine things which before were de- 
termined otherwise, undetermined or unknown. The machine pro- 
duces results; it can produce in a short time a calculation which 
otherwise would take us years. It can produce this calculation to 
a greater or lesser accuracy, but it can never invent the way the cal- 
culation is performed. The approach or method — the creative ele- 
ment — is the role of man; the final result, the calculation, is the 
product of the machine. The basic mistake in thinking that the ma- 
chine can take over man's creative act, is the perennial error of ex- 
changing the means tor the end, the method for the result. 

Automation stampeding all individuality out of man — Pop's final 
argument — thus forcing man to drift aiotig uniform circumstances 
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created for him and to which he is fully subjected as a number, is 
the sentimental argument of those who lack mental resistance or 
creative activity no matter in what field or on what basis. Never did 
anyone have a dull life who did not first make it dull himself. This 
situation als6 explains why every stunt is always firmly rooted in 
dullness. 

With Zero one is confronted with a different though related situa- 
tion. Although there are various trends in Zero, they have a number 
of aspects in common. Zero is an attempt to suppress any subjec- 
tivity; the works must possess the highest possible degree of objec- 
tivity from an attempt to arrive at the absolute objectivity of the one 
and only truth that must exist in spite of the many (illusionistic) 
truths man continually surrounds it with. In this anonymity chance 
plays the divine role. Everything in existence is subjected to this com- 
mon denominator, therefore man must abstain from any interference 
through subjective choice or will. Neither should the works exert 
any (magic) influence on their environment as this would disturb 
man's objeciixe treedom. Black and white, the two colours predomi- 
nant in Zero, foster this neutral quality. 

It sounds like an echo of the Kantian "the purpose of art is its 
.purposelessness," even though this is then reversed into "purpose- 
lessness is the purpose of art" which, when taken to its full meaning, 
leads one to the conclusion that, in respect of plastic expression, man's 
utter, objective freedom will be reached when there are no plastic, 
no Zero-works at all. However, here Zero is subject to the paradox 
inherent in all expressions of art — that is why Zero-works come into 
existence. Ultimately, howe\er. one is laced with a resound of a 
basic tenet of one of the main philosophies behind Zero, that of 
Heidegger, which holds that in the end any activity or project of man 
leads to nothingness. There is another such parado.x in Zero when it 
states, that, though following chance, it is controlling chance. This is 
done by introducing number. A Zero-work generally consists of a 
geometrical standard unit or a pattern which is repeated over and 
over again and can be seen to continue endlessly due to the lack of 
any centre of gravity. This automatic flow is enhanced by the use of 
white and black symbolizing the infinite space areas through which 
light must travel. (Similar characteristics, though of a less intense qual- 
ity, can be found in the work of the Groupe de Recherche d'Art 
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Visuel.) It reflects an attitude of life based on tiie presupposition 
that man is led by circumstances and that his power to alter the con- 
stant flow of events amounts to zero. It also reveals an intrinsic de- 
sire to identify oneself with nothingness, literally taking Heidegger 
at his w&rd when he states that if man arrives at any activity it is 
the result of his preoccupation with death. This is to deny, then, that 
in reality life is based on the interaction of the circumstances making 
man and. man making the circumstances. Just as the creative act is 
the result of an interaction of the known and the unknown, of the 
something and nothingness. Not to accept this interaction means no 
more and no \m thto to eliminate man's conscious chbfce of accept- 
ance or rejectiOT, or:the human situation as a whole. It need not sur- 
prise us that this cult of death, the absolute in the identification with 
the universe put M zero and representing the perfect example of 
dehumanization in plastic expression, finds most of its followers in 
post-war Austria and Germany. 

Whereas Tachism reacted from the corrupt fdnctioning of the 
world, Pop from its ugly or "cruel" functioning, Zero decides that 
it may function as it does but to no other end than zero. In all three 
the underlying currMt is that of a nihilism of various degrees, partly 
as a continued reaction from the tragedy of World War II in which 
a false philosophy, corrupt psychology and abused technics united 
with the purpose of blind destruction, and partly because it would 
seem that, after the war, no coherent idea has turned up to fill the 
void created. This situation is compensated by an attitude of roman- 
ticism which, whether vague, cheap or deep, nevertheless turns its 
back on reality as it is, leading to a complete withdrawal within in- 
dividual man. At this point it is amazing to realize that the main 
argument always presented against the constructive approach is pre- 
cisely that of turning its back on reality. It is often seen as repre- 
senting a type of plastic expression created by a group of aesthetes 
possessing no view of or no tie whatsoever to life as it really is. 
Though the above analyst presents some reactions from a number 
of elements which certainly comprise a great deal of life today, the 
fact that the artist in the constructive realm cannot work with them, 
does not imply that he ignores or denies them. I et us take the above 
criticism of the constructive approach seriously for a while, as this 
is the shortest way to show how unrealistic it is. The question would 
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then arise: when the constructive approach cannot work, with the 
elements presented above, can one trace any other grounds it is related 
to and if so, can one see these to be firmly rooted in contemporary 
life as a whole? 

To answer this question it is necessary first to state some essen- 
tials of the constriictive approach in plastic expression. The works 
show a Hmitation to the use of rectangular means which are arranged 
so as to describe related spaces. These spaces are interrelated in a 
dynamic way, i.e. they tend to expand and contract at the .same time 
and this takes place along (a) centre(s) of gravity. Colour helps to 
further determine these dynamic plastic relationships. Basic in the 
constructive attitude to reality is the idea that nothing is inert, every- 
thing is continually in movement. However, in this concern with change 
it is realized that it possesses constants as well. Reality is seen as a 
djmamic process, that is, the constructive approach is interested in 
the way reality operates rather than the outer appearances of the 
phenomena. It has replaced the "what" of reality — ^the limitation to 
the observation of object images — by the "how" of reality: the meth- 
ods or laws according to which the phenomena can be seen to come 
into existence. Thus it studies not only form but also counterform, 
i.e. the environment or the void, and in fact has observed that it is 
the weaker force present in environmental space which often is the 
stronger in the formation of matter. 

These laws, representing the building method of reality, are inter- 
preted by the constructive artist through the inner process of man 
which is one of elimination and addition, and it is thus that the con- 
structive plastic work tries to achieve the synthesis of the inner work- 
ing of man with the essence in the functioning of reality. Therefore 
the constructive plastic work, though a static entity by itself, does not 
wish to turn reality into something static but rather to present an in- 
stantaneous picture of a reality process which is continually on the 
move. It thereby distinguishes itself from the two approaches which 
have always governed plastic expression in Western culture, i.e. that 
change was either eliminated or utilized to a static end. The whole 
of plastic relationships constituted by constructive work, which is 
of a structural nature, is therefore essentially non-Platonic and non- 
Aristotelian. 

The principle of approaching the phenomena not as entities for and 
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by themselves but as interrelated, and consequently of studying their 
structures is one which can be found in many other human disciplines 
today. 

For uistance, as far as economy is concerned, everyone knows that 
to maintain a national eeonomy today is no. longer possible. Various 

national economics have become interrelated and in this realm one 
is preoccupied with the balancing of these economic interrelation- 
ships. 

The same holds true of sociology. It studies smaller groups and 
their behaviour to one another and has also begun to draw nations 
into its field of interest. This step from inifcro- to macrosociology 
might eventually provide us with a clearer picture of the working of 
international relations. In natural science the theory of relativity, con- 
cerned With the way the phenomena are built, the equivalence of 
matter and energy, has profoundly modified Newton's Static concept 
of space and time. 

In the realm of technology constructive engineering is utilizing 
the interrelationships of the forces in the materials instead of halting 
at the law of gravity as the sole force governing a construction. Here 
one has arrived at new structures in enpneeiiiig, balancing force and 
counterforce, which represent a new approach opening up numerous 
possibilities. 

m world of drama has eliminated thie Classical prototype, such 
as Molierc's miser, iVom the stage and replaced it with the interplay 
of relationships between human beings which cannot be put into this 
or that category. A similar structurization, adding new dtmeiisions 
to each person figuring in t!;c action as a whole, has hegun to develop 
in literature. Again in music the static quality of the time element in 
the Classical tone patteoi was destroy^, each totte nW being dy- 
namically circumscribed by various of its time lengths. It cannot be 



Joost Baljcu: Construction— Black, White, Red, 1964= 1 (Collection 
Rijksmuscum KrSller-MiiUer) . Baljeu's work belongs to the tradition 
of De StijI rather than to that of constructivism in the narrow sense. 
But even his relief works are conceived in direct relation to the sur- 
rountling space, and he accepts the implications of Van DoesbOfg's 
decision to extend the principles of neoplasticism into the domain of 
architecture and plannuig. 
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denied that in this realm, and not in this realm alone, there are doubts 
concerning the interpretation of certain matters, but this merely con- 
firms that things are on the move. 

In architecture static mass was opened up by the curtain-wall and 
an effort made to introduce more dynamics by juxtaposition, though 
the various spatial functions were maintained as entities by them- 
selves, which explains why the process of renovation is still incom- 
plete. 

Philosophy is lagging behind, but this need not surprise us when 
one realizes that Plato and Aristotle wrote down their ideas when 
Classical culture had. already passed its height. 

The above survey shows that the ideas of men like Keynes; Ein- 
stein; Bell, Waksman; Brecht, Beckett, Sartre; Webern, Schonberg, 
Stockhausen; Mackintosh, Wright, Van Doesburg — to mention but a 
few names — reveal a similar approach in their renovation. In all these 
disciplines man is no longer concerned with phenomena as static 
entities but with phenomena that are dynamic and interrelated, re- 
vealing certain structural principles or laws in their functioning. It 
is thus that the constructive approach in plastic expression is firmly 
rooted in the new reality which has come to life and is developing 
today. The fact that this renovating process takes place in studies, 
laboratories or studios which are remote, and its results often are not 
widely publicized, does not effect its real presence. The above makes 
clear that, on the ideal side, the constructive approach possesses many 
more ties with contemporary reality than perhaps is realized. Just as it 
will be clear that it does not react against reality as it is through some 
nihilistic attitude, but rather that it tries to assist in shaping reality 
closer to its new outlook that is in the making in this and other realios 
of human activity. 

Again, on the practical side, it is sometimes argued, mostly so in 
functionalist quarters, that the constructions shown between those 
pages are of a nonconstructive quality and the architecture of a fancy 
type. This to justify once more the argument that the work made in 
the constructive realm is produced by a group of aesthetes ignoring 
any aspect of its materialization in reality. 

To begin with the architecture, the circumstance that "theory" and 
practice do not easily meet, is the result of very complex situations. 
It is not so much that this architecture cannot be bidh technically 
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information from engineering circles tells that that is not the problem 
— ^but rather that industry does not follow the development in con- 
temporary design and technics. What can one say, for instance, of the 
fact that at the latest steel-congress recently held, the building trade 
walked out because the steel producers were utia:Me to understand one 
syllable of the new demands these builders had confronted them with. 
As far as the constructions are concerned which need not answer 
the demand to be erected in order to serve as housing, it is apparently 
not realized that here various devices are studied with the purpose of 
understanding how to deal with space, time and colour. Failure to 
understand this can only arise when one confuses means and ends. 
The relief constructions arc noi intended as engineering construc- 
tions, but as plastic expressions which in the end could provide engineer- 
ing construction with plastic form and colour. They will prove their 
practical value as soon as the constructive approach further advances 
not only in the realm of architecture but also in that of parkscaping, 
the building of landings, terraces and fountains, the stagpig of plays» 
ballets and opcr;is. industrial design, typography, and so on. Apart 
from a few experiments at the b^lnning, these and other fields have 
so far remained virtudly aaexplored. Here we have another reason 
why the constructive approach, the oldest in modem plastic express 
sion, is still the youngest today. 
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65. Rialitis Nouvelles (Paris), no. 1, 1947, p. 1. The same issue con- 
tains an "extract from a letter from <3abQ apd Anton Pevsner*' (pp. &rM). 

66. Illustrated in Rickey, (iBmrucMvmn, p. 272, 

67. "A Note by Vietoii Pawiore,'' fmm, m. 3, t>esmSo6t 1966, p. 4. 

68. Structure (Amstetdatn) 4lh set., no^ %, J9S2, p. 50. Cf. Baljeu's 
attack on the Zero group in ♦'The Cksnstructive Approaisii Today," reprinted 
on pp. 287-95. 

69. Jack BninhiBli, BeydM Modern Sculpture — The Effects of Science 
and Teehnoh0 on the Sculpture of This Century (i^ew York: George 
Brazillef; London: Allen I^ajje, 1968), p. 248. Bumham rightly includes 
stoch wholly npncfmstructive artists as Fontana and Yves Klein among the 
precvisoxs of fbe llew Tendency aesdietiG. 

74 iSiSX Bill, "Art as non-changeable fact," in DATA — Directions in 
Art, The^ and Aesthetics^ 6i. Anthony Hill (London: Faber and Faber; 
Greenwich, Conn.; Ne# Ydile Graphic Society, 1968), p. 113. 
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71. For further consideration of the New Tendency aiestbetic, see the 
author's Experimental Paiiiliiif; -Coiislniction. Abstraction, DiSirUleii&li, 
Rediaiion (London: Studio Vista; New York: Universe Books, 1970); 

chap. I. 

72. I awrcncc Alkiway has convincingly shown that, for the contempo- 
rary .Amtricari artist in the wake of abstract expressionism, "the systetqatic 
antl Ilie patient could be regarded as no less idiosyncratic and huntian than 
the gestural and cathartic." "Systemic painting," in Systemic Paimting (ex- 
hibition catalogue, I>Jew York: Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, Sep- 
tember-November 1S>66)* reprinted in Minimal AHg p. 46. 
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Translation: Arp on Arp. New York, Viking, 1972. Bibliography 
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[Art in Production. JMpsftow,, f^ax^lcQftQpros 1921]. 
Collection of articles ptiblisbed l?y the Art-Prodoctten Coimeil of 
the Visual Arts Departmest of the Natkofflprds. Includes A. 
Filippov, "Production Art," etc. Russisin texts [bracketed] sontie- 
titnes unavailable to compiler. Excerpts irnnslalcd, pp. 22-25. 

ArvalOv, B. [Art and Class. Moscow-Pclrograd. I923|. 
Russian text. F.Nccrpts translated pp. 4.1-48. 

Banham, Reyner. Theory tinci Design in llic Fiist Mih Iuiw Af>c. 2. cd. 

New York and Washington, Pracgcr, 1967. 

First edition: London. Architectural I'ress, 1960. Section on de 
Stijl, occasional texts and leferences to constructivism, especially 
van Doesbiirg and I.issitzky. Bibliography. 

Bann, Stephen. Experinn'nlal Painting — constrinlion. alislraction, 

destruction, reduction. London. Studio Vista; New York Universe 
Book,s, 1970. 

References to Moholy-Nagy, Lissitzky, Biederman, Baljeu, et al. 
Bibliography. 

Bann, Stephen. See also bibl. 28, 150. 

Barr, Alfred H., Jr. Cidu.sm and Abstract Art. New York, Museum 

of Modern Art, 1936; also 1966. 

Chapters on "abstract painting in Russia, constructivism, alistract 
art in Holland: dc .Stijl, Nco-Plasticism." Bibliography. Reprint: 
New ^'ork, Arno, 1966. 

t^ai tlics, Roland. Essais critiques. Paris, Editions du Seuil, 1964. 
Lranslation: Critical Essays. Evanston, IlL, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Press, !972. 

Baltcock, Giegory, ed. Minimiil An. A Critical Anthology. New 

York, Dutton, 1968; London, Studio Vista, 1969. 
Includes "Systemic painting" by Lawrence Alloway, "Gesture and 
non-gesture in recent sculpture" by Irving Sandler. 

Bayer, Herbert; Grophis, Walter; Gropius, Ise, eds. Bauhaus 1919- 

1928. New York, Museum of Modern Art, 1938; also 1972. 

PilblieatiOn based on major exhibition. Bibliography. Also Boston, 
Branford, 1952, 1959. Reprint: New York, Arno, 1972. 

Bendien, J. and Harrenstein-Schrader. A. Riditingen in de heden- 

daagsclte Sclulilcrkiin.st. Rotterdam, Brusse, 1935. 

Sections on neo-plasticism, constructivism, and suprcmatism. 

Berninger, Herman and Carter, Albert. I'ougny . . . Catalogue de 

I'ociivrc. Tiibingen. Einst Wasnuilh & Ollice du Livre, 1972. 

"Jean Pougny (Iwan Puni) 1X92-1956. Tome 1: Les annees 
d'avant-garde. Russie-Berlin. 19in-1923," F.xtensive documenta- 
tion includes transkitions of rare Russian and German documents. 
Illustrates and translates Tallin manifesto, Dec. 17, 1915 (pp. 
vi_s-5_ 154-155). 

Biederman, Charles. Art as the Ev&lntim of Visual Knowledge. Red 
Wing, Minn., The Author, 1948. 
A monumental exposition from "pictographs to photographs." 
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16. Bjsrke-Petersen, Vilhelm. Konkret Kunst. Stockholm, Raben and 
Sjogren, 1956. 

English summary (insert). References to Gabo, Malevich, van 

Doesbiirg, Vasarely, etc. 

17. Blake, Peter. Le C'orhu.sicr Archiicciurc and Form. London, Pelican 
Books, 1963; New -I'ork, Penguin, 1964. 

18. Biirnham, Jaek. Heyand Modern Sculpture. The Effects of Science 
and Teclmology on tlie Sculpture of This Century. New York, 
Braziller: London. Allen l.anc, 1968. 

ronimeniary on tonstriictivisni and eonstructivist artists. 

19. Chei nikov, .1. and Gollerbakh, 1.. F. | 77ie Structure of Architectural 
and Machine Forms]. Leningrad, 1931. 

Ruisjan text. Variant title: The Construction of Architectural and 
Mechanical Forms. Excerpts translated pp. 149-52. Also note 
Sprague, bibl. 202. 

♦20. Circle— liaernmi&nat Survey of Constructive Art. Editors: J. L. Mar- 
tin, Ben Nidiol^n, N. Gabo. London, Faber and Faber, 1937 (re- 
issue 1971); New York, Pra«ger, 1971. 
Partial contentSi 'Tutorial.' —Essays by Gabo: **The coa^tructive 
ide» ia art." — "^wlptjifc: carving and construction in space." Ex- 
hiibitjpns biMiograpliy. For sections included here, see pp. 203-214. 

21. Ocm^tantine, Mildred and Fern, Alan M. Word and Image. Posters 
froiiti the Collection of the Museum of Modern Art. New York, 
Museum of Modern Art, 1968. 

Based on major exhibition; includes Bauhaus, Lissitzky, etc. Bib- 
llograpAy. 

22. Denis, Maurice. Theories (1890-1910). Du Symbolisme et de Gauguin 
vers un nouvel ordre classique. Paris, L'Occidenl, 1912. 

.\lso Du Symbolisme au Cki.vsicisme: Theories. Edited l\v O. 
Revaiilt d'Allonnes. Paris, Colleetion Miroirs tie I'Arl. 1964. 

23. Egbert, Donald Drew. Social Radicalism and tlie Arts — Western 
Europe. A Culiurnl History from the French Revolution to 1968. 
New York, Knopf. 1970. 

Commentary on the Bolshevik Revolution, SchofTer, X'asarely, the 
Banhans, de Stijl, Con.structivism. Detailed index and bibliographi- 
eal notes. 

24. Ehrenburg, Ilya. People and Life, IS91-1921. New York, Knopf, 
1962. 

25. Eliot, Thomas Stearns. Notes towards the Definition of Culture. 
London, Faber and Faber; New York, Harcour^ Brace and World, 
1967. 

26. Feo, Vittorio De. VRSS: ArchiteUttra 1917-1936. Rome, Editori 
Riuniti, 1563, 

Bibliography. 

27. Fitzpalrick, Sheila. The Commissariat of Enlightenment. Cambridge, 
University Press, 1971. 

"Soviet organisation of education and the arts under Liinacharsky, 
October 1917-1921." Reviewed: Times Literary Supplement (Lon- 
don), Mar. 5, 1971. 
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28. Four Essays on Kinetic Art [by] Stephen Bann, Reg Gadney, Frank 
Popper, and Philip Steadman. St. Albans, England, Motion Books, 
1966. 

♦29. Gan, Alexei. [Konstruktivisma]. Kalinin-Tver, 1922. 

Excerpts translated, pp. 32-42. Exeerpts in Camilla Gray, 1962, pp. 
284-287 (bibl. 34). 

30. Gan, Alcxci. // Cosinaiivisino. Moscow-Tver, 1922-23. 

Complete Iranslaiion in Quilici, pp. 218-255 (bibl. 61). 

31. Gertsnei, Karl. Kalti' Kunst? zum Standort der heutigen Malerei. 
2.Aun. Teiifen, Niggli, 1963. 

First edition, 1957. Bibliography. 

32. Gide, Andre. Pretexts, Edited by Justin O'Brien. London. Meridian: 
HewY0rlt,DeIl, tSJa. 

33. Giedion-Welcker; O^ola. Contemp&rary Sculpture. An Evolution in 
Volume and Space. London^ Baber asd Paber, 1956. Rev. and en), 
ed. New Yot%, Wittenbom, i960. 

BiQgi«$Ijies: van I^eegbarg, Gabo, Hausmann, Pevsner, Rod- 
chenko, Tallin, et al. Bibliography by Bernard Karpel, pp. 355- 
394, same as first edition, 1955. 

Gollerbakh, E. F. See bibl. 19. 

34. Gray, Camilla. The Great Experiment: Rmkn Art JS63-1922. Lon- 
don, Thames and Hudson; New York, Abrams, 1962, 

Especially chapter 8 (1921-1922). Artists' statements, texts, bi- 
ographies. Extensive Biglish and Rtissian bibliography. Reissued 
1970 in reduced format (bibl. 35). Extensive review: Francine Du 
Plessix, "Russian art 50 years ago," Art in America, v, 51 no I. 
1963. 

35. Gray, Camilla. The Russian Experiment in Art 1863-1922. New 
York, Abfamsi Loadoii. Thames and Hudson, 1970. 

Although presented.<a8 :a "re-issue" in reduced format of the 1962 
edition, actually- there is compression in size, modification in illus- 
tration, omission ot statements and biographies, no Russian bib- 
liography. Selected bibliography. 

36. Ilaftmann, Werner. Puinlin^ in tiie Twenlietli Cenliirv. London, Lund 
Humphries; New York, Pracger, 1960. 

Vol. I, Text — II Plates. Popular edition, 1965. Completely revised 
from the German edition: Munich, Prestel, 1954-1955; 1957, Biog- 
raphies, bibliographies. 

37. Hamilton, George Heard. The An and Architecture of Russia. Har- 
mondsworth, Middlesex, and Baltimore, Md., Penguin Books, 1954. 

Especially chap. 27. Bibliography. 

38. Hamilton, George Heard. Painting and Sculpture in Europe, 1880 to 
1940. Harmondsworth. Middlesex, and Baltimore, Md., Penguin 
Books, 1967. 

Chap. 6: Abstract and non-objective art. Bibliography. 

39. Hamilten, George Heard. 19th and 20th Century Art and Painting. 
Seuipture, Architecture. New York, Abrams, 1970. 

Bibliography. 
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40. Hiepe, Richard. Die fotomontage. (icxchiclite iind Wesen einer 
Kunstform. Ingolstadt, Couirier Druckhaus [1971?]. 

Catalogue based on exhibition (Stadt und Kunstverein Ingolstadt). 
Exhibitors: van Doesburg, Lissitzky, Moholy-Nagy, Rodchenko, 
also Soviet posters, "USSR in Bau." Bibliography. Similar cover- 
age in bibl. 87, 139. 

41. HIU, Anthony, ed. DA^j^. Diraitl&ns itt Art, Theory and Aesthetics, 
London, Faber a«d FaW; Gr«nv(ich, New York Graphic Society, 
1968. 

A cross-section of "some related movements . . . constructive, con- 
crete, kinetic, structurist and synthesist." Contributors include 
Baljeu, Biederman, Gorin, Hill, Lohse, Martin, et al. Biographies; 

bibliographies. 

42. JalTe. Hans L. C. De Slij!: 1917-1930. The Dutch Contribution to 
Modern Art. Amsterdam, Meulenhoff; London, Tiranti, 1956. 

Many translations. "Notes" constitutes index to De Stijl. Extensive 

bibliography. 

43. JalTe, Hans L. C, ed. De Stijl. London, Thames and Hudson. 1970; 

New York, Abrams, 1971. 

Introduction to extensive anthology of selections from the maga- 
zine. Biographies. Partial duplication and additional extracts in his 
similar: Mondrian und De Stijl. Cologne, DuMont Schauberg, 
1967 (DuMont Dokumente). 

44. Kass&k, Ludwig and Moholy-Nagy, Laszl6, eds. Buch neuer Kunstier. 
Vienna, "MA," 1922. 

"Unser Zeitalter ist das der KonstruktivitSt." Largely plates. 

45. Kepes, Gyorgy, ed. Structure in Art and in Science. New York, 
Braziller; London, Studio Vista, 1965. 

Title in 6-vol, series: "Vision and Value." 

46. Kopp. ,'\nalole. Town and Revolution. Soviet Architecture and City 
I'lannint;. 1917-1935. New York, Braziller, 1970. 

Translation: \'ille et Revolution (Paris, Editions Anthropos, 1967). 
Includes sections on "Tallin's tower," "constructivism in archi- 
tecture," excerpts from El Lissilzky's Russland, etc. Bibliography. 
Reviewed: Architectural Design (London), Feb. 1970, p. 108. 

47. Lach, Friedhelm. Dcr .\lerz Kiinstler Kurt Schwitters. Cologne, 
DuMont .Schauberg, 1971, 

"Einfluss der Konstruktivisten," pp. 52-57. 

48. Lake, Carleton and Maillard, Robert, eds. Dictionary of Modern 
Painting. New York, Paris Book Center [1955|; London, Methuen, 
1956. 

Translated from the French. Revised and enlarged: Nouveau dic- 
tionnaire de la peinture medeme (Paxk, Xfozan, 1963). Biog- 
raphies and general articles: concrete art, superniatism, etc. Second 
tevHei Eaglish edition: New York, Tudor (1964?]. 

Levante, 6all6ria del. See bibl. 101. 

48a. Leyda, Jay. Kino: a History of the Russian and Soviet Film. London, 
Allen &Unwin, 1960. 
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The /,v/;(9 of Art. Erlenbach-Zurich, Munich, Leipzig, Rentscb, 1925. 
I rilingual definitions, e.g., "prounismus." Also reprint: New York, 
>) Arno, 

50. I is-,ii/kv, hi Russia, an Architecture for World Revolution. London, 
Lund Humphries (1971?). 

' IncliKlcs h>)ih his 1929 German text (bibl. 268) and supplemental 

) essays by others. 

51 . Lozowick, Louis. Modern Russian Art. New York, Soci6t6 Anonyme, 
> 1925. 

X Published by the "Museum of Modem Art — Soci^te Anonyme — 

' 1920." 

) Martin, J. L., et al. Circle. See bibl. 20. 

52. Maftm, Msmnne tV. Futurist Art and Theory. 1909-1915. Oxford, 
GlareBfdon Press, 1968. 

) Bibliegraphy. 

53. Metro: International Directory of Contemporary Art 1964. Milan, 
I Editorial Metro, 1963. 

Trilingual introduction. Biography, notes, bibliography on "200 
leading artists of today," e.g., Gabo, SchofTer, Vasarely. 

54. Micheli, M. De, ed. Le Avanguardie artsstiche del Novecento. Milan, 
Feltrinelli, 1966. 

j Anthology of texts of artists of the twentieth century. Frequent 

extracts in L'Arte Moderna (Milan), e.g., the Russians in no. 54, 

I 1967 (bibl. 129). 

55. Miillci -Brockmann. Josef. A History of Visual Commiinicntioii. 
Teufen, Niggli, 1971. 

Sections oil Russian construclivisin, dc SlijI. liauliaiis. TcM aNo in 
) Gerniaii and French. 

56. Nenicth. Lajos. Modern Ail in Hnufinrv. Budapest (?). Corvina 
) Press, 1969. 

"The conslructivisni of the Kassak circle," pp. 73-74, includes 
^ Kassak's slatenienl on "picture-architecture," mentions Moholy- 

Nagy. Bibliography. C{)veragc complemented by catalogue: 
Ungnrisc/ic Aviinliiarde. 1909-19M). Munich, Galleria del LevantC, 
Nov. 1971 Jan. 1972. Text by Eva Korner. 

57. N(Miniann. Fckliard. l unttioiial Graphic Design in the 20's. New 
York, London, Reinhold, 1967. 

Emphasis on Furopcan innovations, including the Russians. 

58. Pellegrini. Aldo. A'cir Tendencies in An. New York, Crown; London, 
Hlek, 1966. 

; Chapters on construclivist and concrete art. 

59. Pevsner. Nikolaus. Pioneers of Modern Design from Willidiii Morris 
to \i alter (iropins. 2. oil. New York. Museum of Modern Art, 1949. 

Revision of 19.^6 London edition hy Lrwin Sehaefer. .Mso: London, 
) Penguin. 1960; Baltimore, Penguin, 1964; paperback editions. 

. 60. Popper, Frank. Ori.i;ins and Dcvelopnienl of Kinetic An. London, 

^ Studio Vista, 1968; New York, New York Graphic Society, 1969. 

y Comments on the Russians, constructivism, etc. Translated from 

; 
; 
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the French by .Stephen Baiiii. Bibliography also in author's disser- 
tation (University of Paris, 1966). 

61 . (^uihci, Vieri. L'Archiiettura del Costruttivismo. Bari, Editori Latcrza, 

1969. 

Major compilation includes iniroduction (p. .^'tl'). -essays (p. 
18111). — documents (p. 463ff).- -index (p. 57511). Largely ailicles 
and statements translated from the Russian: architects, artists, 
critics. Reviews early period: Vkhulemas. Inkhuk. etc. Complete 
text of Gan's // co.struiiivisnio ( 1422). Extensively and approvingly 
reviewed bv loscph Rvkwert, Architectural Desis-n (London), 
Feb. 1970, p. 108. 

62. Rathke, Ewald. Konslriiklivc Malerci IQI'i-I')30. Mit einem Beitrag 
von Fckhard Neumann. OITenbacli M, Peters Vcrlag, 1967. 

Hook edition of Frankfurt exhibition (bihi. 103). Biographies, 
bibliographies. 

63. Read, Herbert. The An of Sculpture. London, Faber and Faber, 1956, 
2. ed. New Yorlc, Bollingen Foundation, distributed by Pantheon 

I3ooks, 1961. 

Index lists conslructivists, e.g., Gabo. First edition, 1956. 

64. Rickey, George. Cnii.Mnit tin'.sni: Origins and F.voliitioi). New > Ork, 
Braziller; London, .Studio Vista, 1967. 

References to Baljcu, Hicilcrman, van Doesburg, Eggeling, tiabo, 
Lissitzky, Lohse, K, Martin, Pevsner, Rodchenko, SchofTer, Tatlin, 
Torrcs-Garcia, et al. .Second printing (minor revisions), 1969. 
Biographies. Extensive bibliography by Bernard Karpel. Review: 
Camilla Gray, Studio International, Mar. 1968, p. 164. 

65. Risselada, Max and Frampton, Kenneth. Art & Architecture — USSR 
—1917-1932, Exhibit June 1971, at •!>)« Institute for Architec- 
ture and Ufbsp Studies, New York, Witteobom, 1971. 

Publicatkm hmsS. on eithibition shown at the Tateltobe HQge- 
school afd Bouwkunde, Delft ONov. 1969-Jan. 1970), later Berlin, 
Harvard, and Princeton. Bibliography, important chronology, 
errata slip. Same as bibl. 116. 
6fi, Rilelue, A-^tm Sculptwe of the^ Twentieth Century. Neir York, 
Museum of Modfera Art; I.ondoa, Thantes aind Hudson, 1962. 
Includes "the object constructed on geometric principles." Bibli- 
ography. 

67. Russian Revolutionary Posters, 1917—1927, Nfew York, Grove Press, 
1967. 

Introduction with 40 colorplates in folio. Research: C. Garruba: 
notes: S. Congrat-Butlar. Also German edition with text by G. 
Garritano (Berlin, Gerhardt, 1966). 
*68. Selvinsky, llya and Others. {Gasplan for Literature. Moscow-Lenin- 
grad, Literary Center of Conslructivists]. 1924. 
Russian text. Excerpt translated, pp. 123-27. 
69. Seuphor, Michel. L'Arl alwtrait: ses origines, ses premiers mattreS. 
nouv. ed. Paris, Maeght, 1950. 

Based on 1949 edition and exhibit at the Galerie Maeght. Biog- 
raphies include Gabo, Lissitzky, Moholy-Nagy, Pevsner, Richter, 
Rodchenko, Tatlin, van Doesburg. Bibliography. 
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70. Seuphor, Michel. Fict Mondrian: Life and Work. London, Thames 
and Hudson; New York, Abrams, 1956. 

Texts; tj(%li»8pa$by. Ntite extract in. bibl. 189. 

71. Shvidkovsky. Oi^ A., ed. BuiMlng in the U.SS.R., 1917-1932. New 
York, Washington, Praeger; I^andonv Studio Vista, 1971. 

Anthology of 15 essays with notes on 6 contributors. Based on 
ntaterial from Architectural Design (bibl. 125) and Arkhitektura 
including: "Creative trends 1917-1932. — Unovis. — ^Vkhutemas, 
Vkhiutein. — El Lissitzky, 1890-1941," etc. Bibliography. Comple- 
mc9tt$ coverage in bibl. 119 (supplement). 

72. Spencer, Herbert* pioneers of Modem Typography. London, Lund 
Humphries^ 1969; New York, Hastings House, 1970. 

CbkpGBii oil W Lissifi^) van Doesburg, Rodchenko, and others. 
Num^oss ^atia|iite&> ineludtag color facsimiles, illustrate the in- 
fluence of cooStructivi Biblioi^phiy. 

73. Staber, Mexgit. Kmkrete kmsf. St. Gallen, Qalerie Prws, 1966, 

"SerieUe Wfenifestei" Jahrgang 66. Manifest M (Nov. lS66). 
Srodt]isce also incorporated in anthQlo^gy; Qestttrnmlte Manifeste 
[i966-l967'?J. Texts from van Doesbiu^j Bill, LofasCi et al. Bibli- 
ography. 

74. Steneberg, Eberhard, ed. Beitrag der Russen zur modernen Kunst. 
QiK«6ldoif, Druck; H- Wintershieidt [195^9]. 

Biographies: <^bQ, Lissitzky, l^cvsner, etc. Introdactian: K- vona 
Rath. Sponsor: Frankfurter kulturen Arbeit. 

75. Steneberg, Eberhard. Russische Kunst: Berlin 1919-1932. Berlin, 
Mann, 1969. 

Comprehensive section of biographies, chronology, bibliography. 
Sponsor: Deutsche Gesellschaft fur Bildende Kunst (Ktustverein 
Berlin). 

75a. Taraboukin, Nikolai. Le dernier tabtem. Merits swr tWt et Phistoire 
de Van & I'ipoque du constructivisnte rtuse. Bdit«fl by Andrei B. 
Nakov. Translated by Andrei B. Nakov and Michel Petris. Paris, 

editions Champ Libre, 1972. 

Contains two essays published hy Prolclkiill, Nfoscow, 1923. 

76. Todorov, Tzvetan, ed. Theorie de la lilicniliire: Textes ties jonnalistes 
russes. Paris, Editions dii Seuil, 1965. 

76a. Umanskij, Konstantin. A'cz/c Kun.u in Riisslantl. 1914-1919. Potsdam, 
Kiepenheiier; Munich, (ioliz. 1920. 

77. Vollmer, Hans. AUcgfincincs l.twikon der bihlenden Kiinstler des 
XX. Jahrhuiulci IX. Leipzig, Seeman, 1953-1962. 

Comprehensive biographical notes and bibliography scattered 
among 5 vols, and supplement. Occasional variants, e.g., van 
Uocsburg under Kiippers; Gabo under Pevsner, N. References 
mention illustrations. 

78. Waddington, C. H. Behind Appearance. A Study of the Relations 
behind Painlini;.s and the i\aliircd .Sciences in this Century. Edinburgh, 
Edinburgh University Press. 1969. 

References to constructivism (index, p. 249). 

79. Wescher, Herta. Collage. New York, Abrams, 1969 (?). 

Translation: Die Collage. Gesehichte eines kiinstlerischen Aus- 
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drucksmitteb. Cologne, DilMont Schauberg, 1968. Chap. 5: Rus- 
sian collage and related mediums. — 8: Constructivism and propa- 
ganda. Documentation. 

80. Wingler, Hans Maria. Bauhaus. Cambridge, Mass., M.I.T. Press, 
1969. 

Translation from the German edition, 1962. 

81. \Vo]1eii, Peter. Sii;ns and Meaning in the Cinema. London, Studio 
Vista; Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 1969. 

The World of Abstract Art. See bibl. 247. 

82. Yale University. Art Qallery. Collection of the SociSte Anonyme: 
Museum of Modern Art 1920. New Haven, Associates in Fine Arts 
(Yale), 1950. 

Biographical and bibliographical notes on Gabo, Lissitzky, Moholy- 
Nagy, Pevsner, Ricbter, Tones-Garcia, vaa ItoesbuFg, etc 

83. S&vij Bruoc). Poetica delV architetturd neopletsttca. Milan, Tam- 
bouyiflii 1953. 

Oonunents on the Bauhaus, de Stijl; emphasizes neoplasticism in 
van Doesburg' and Mondrian. Bibliography. 



Si;li;Cted Catalogues (By Date) 

Information on exhibitions appears in several forms, e.g., scattered as in 
Gray (bibl. 34), concentrated as in MacAgy (bibl. 186), or in commentary 
such as Bowlt (bibl. 157) and the Delft chronology (bibl. 65). However, 
the very early exhibits are difficult to date precisely and must wait for 
details from the U.S.S.R. or research in progress. 

*84. Berlin. Galerie van Diemen. Erste nissische Kunstausstellung. [Oct.- 
Nov.?] 1922. 

"Organized for Narkompros (People's Commissariat for Education) 
by 1. Ehrenburg and 12. Lissitzky, a.o. . . . Chairman, Dept. of 
Fine Arts, D. Shterenberg . . . Dept. of Museums headed by A. 
Rodchenko." (bibl. 116). Cover design by Lissitzky. 594 exhibits 
in fine and applied arts. Artists: Gabo, Malevich, Pevsner, Rod- 
chenko, Lissitzky, Tallin, etc. Datied Jan. 1922 by Atfdersen 
{Malevich, 1970); dated Oct. by Hutton (bibl. 123). However, 
the introduction is dated Nov. 22, and the show is reviewed in 
Das Kmstblatt, Nov. 22 (bibl. 21 1 ). Also exhibited with "corrected 
cstatog," at the Stedeiijik Museum, Amsterdam (1923?). Ex- 
cerpts translated, pp. 70-76. 

85. Paris. Galerie Percier. Constructivistes russes: Gabo et Pevsner, pein- 
ttiresi, eonstruetiGrts. lmt 19~Xuly 5, 1924. 

TestbyWi 6eo^, tZ Ictayes, 4 inuis. 

86. Parfe. Oi^erie 23. CervU ei Carri. Apr. 18-May 1, 1930. 

'*!^irst tnternadoBai exhibition di td^steaet art." Organized by 
Mif^l Seii|»bor, introduction % MonMan< JSmttik^ in Cer^ et 
Carifi, no. 2, Apr. 1930. Ejchibitors: Arp, Qorin, K^anclUnsky, 
Mon(bian, Pevsner, Torres-Garcla, et al. 
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87. Berlin. Staatliche Kunstbibliothefc. Fotomontage, Apr. 25-May 31, 
1931. 

Texts include G. Kluzio [Klutsis?]: "Fotomontage in der USSR." 
German and Russian sections; Moholy-Nagy, Lissitzky, Rod- 
chenko, etc. 

88, London. Lefivre Gallery. Ahtrmt and Concrete. Spring, 1936. 

First iitteinational hdd itt Londbn, incliKling (iabo, Moholy-Nagy, 
etc. instaltafiori view in Circle (bibl. 21) ) p. 280. Exhibition cir- 
culated to Liverpool, Oxford, Cambridge. 
8S»i Basel. Kunsthalle. Konstruktivisten. Jan. 16-Feb. 14, 1937. 

Exhibitors: van Doesburg, Gabo, Lissitzky, Moholy-Nagy, Pevsner, 
Rodchenko, etc. Prefatory texts. 

90. London. London Gallery. Constructive Art. [July] 19i7. 

Exhit;itoi!t: G»bo, Moholy-Nagy, and Others. Review by Eric 
Newtott later reprinted in his /n My View, pp. 56-59 (1950). 

91. Basel. Kunsthalle. iK0«*rere 1CH^^. Mar. 18-Apr. 16, 1944. 

Texts by Bill and Arp OB coacret." Exhibitors include Lissitzky, 
Pevsner, van Doesburg, Gabo. 

92. New York. Rose Fried Gallery. The White Plane. Mar. 19-Apr. 12, 
1947. 

"The first pure abstract show." Artists:: Albers, Bolotowsky, Malfe' 
Vich, Mondrian, al. Separate mioteopmphed essay by ChatifiiOB 
yonWiegsmd. 

93. Zurich. KuiisthauS. Antetihe Pe\>sner — Geofges Vanlongerloo — Max 
Bill. Oct. 15-Nov. 13, 1949. 

Includes texts by the artists. 

94. Amsterdam. Stedelijk Museum. De Siijt. Cat. 81, July 6-Sept. 25, 
1951. 

Definitive exhibition; comprehensive multilingual texts and ex- 
tracts (Dutch, English, French). Emphasis on van Doesburg and 
a wide circle of coUaboratGr& Variant exhibits at the Biennale, 
Venice (1952), and ffie Museum of Modern Art, New York (cata- 
log issued as its fl«ffe»tn v. 20, no. 2, Winter 1952-1953). 

95. New York. Galerii: Chalette. Construction and Geometry in Paint- 
ing: from Malevilch to "Tomorrow." Mar. 1960. 

Preface by Madeleine Lcjwa; introduction by Michel Seuphor. 
Jiographics include van Doesburg, Lissitzky, Richter, Gorin, 
Lohse, Seuphor, et al. 

96. Zurich, Kunstgesellschaft. Konkrete Kunst: SO Jahre Entwicklung. 
June8-Aug. 14, 1960. 

Text by M. Bill, documentation by M. Staber, manifestoes from 
De Stijl, notes on pioneers and contemporaries. 

97. London. Grosvenor Gallery. Two Decades of Experiment in Russian 
Art, 1902-1922. Mar. 15-Apr. 14, 1962. 

97a. Frankfurt. Goppinger Galerie. Werbegrafik 1920-1930. Frankfurt am 
Main, June 27-July 20, 19i3i. 
Catalog by Eckhard Neuffiainn; biblioSraphy. 

98. Amsterdam. Stedelijk Museum. Expentftent in Cdttstructie. May 18- 
June 16, 1962. 

Bilingual English text includes Joost Baljeu: "The new plastic 
expression." Biographies: Baljeu, Biederman, Gorin, Hill, etc. 
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Variant catalog: Experiment in Flache uttd Rieum. Emhii, Kunst- 
gewerbemuseum, Aug. 25-Sept. 30, 1962. 
99. New York. American Federation of Arts. British Cfntstrmtivist AH. 
Apr. ii-may W, t^. 
Assembled by Institute of Conte'raporaiy Art (London), circulated 
in America. Included Martin, Pasmore, et al. Inlroduclion: Law- 
riSMJc AHowiy. 

100. HanoVeif. Kut»tv6rein. Bie Zyvantiger Jahre in Hannover, 1916- 
1933. Aug. I2-Sept. 30, 1962. 

Section on "Dorner, Lissitzky iiild das Kabinett der Absticsifction" 
(pp. 193^219). Biiel biogr^aphie^: van Do^biitg, Xi^itzky, 
Moii0ly-N»®f, etc Text: H. tClschbidxr. D, Ifeims. 

101. Milan. Galleria dej I«evante. // contribute nasff slle avanguardie 
filmkhie. [Winter] 1S$4. 

Catalog by Catld Belloli. Exhibits; extensively illustrated; also 
ehrottdtogy (1895-1964). Biographies. 

102. Stockholm. Modema Miiseet. Den Inre och den Yttre Rymden. [The 
Inner and the Outer Space: an exhibition devoted to universal art]. 
D^. 2$„ 19.65-F«b. 13, 1966. 

ipariial coittente? Troels Andersen, *'Kasimir Malevieh 1912-1935." 
With Maievti^ textS) footnotes, biography, bibliography. — ^K. G. 
Hultdn, "Nauftl OabO." Chfonoiogy, bibliography. 

103. Frankfurt. Kunstverein. Konstruktive Malerel 1915-1930. Nov. 19, 

1966-Jan. 8, 1967. 

Editors: Ewald Rathke and Sylvia Rathke-Kohl. Includes Malevieh, 
Lissitzky, van Doesburg, etc. Biographies, bibliography. Also issued 
■ in book format (bibl. ^2). 
104i Btewcastle on Tyne. University- Department Fine Art, l>0eent 
tafiti the Sti-m.F^. 1961. 
Russian and Prengh extiifei^- Introduction by Ronafd Hunt. 

105. Lund. KoiHitlMlL jSn F^istivat krlng Konst dck Teknologi i tuitd. 
[A Festival about Art and Technologyl. Luiid, Skioka Konstmuseuiti; 
Mar. 30-Apr. 21, 1967 (7). 

At head of title: Data — Urbanism— Archigram — etes 

106. New York. Gallery of Modern Art. A Survey of JRu^an P^lrtting'^ 
Fiftgenth Centiury to th^ Tresm, June l4^<^t. 17, i9$7. 

Introduction W !^@s>rge lEiabpv. OHnmentary by Mateviq^b. Tatltni 
Eji Lissitzky, Ro^beti^e. Bibliograpby. 

107. Vienna. Museum dies 20. Jahrbunderts. Kinetlka. IxHy 7-^Ct. IS, 
1967. 

References to Gabo, Pevsner, Moholy-Nagy, Rodt^enKo^ Tallin, 
Vasar^y, Riissian architecture of the Revolution. 

108. Berlin. iCunstverein und Akademie deir KQnste. Avantgarde Osteuropa 
WiO-i9SO^. Aus^Uuag der tJeutschen GesellschaSt fUr Bildende 
Kunst. Oet.-Noy. 1967. 

Text by Eberhayd Roters, Haas Richter, Edcb Bucbbote, etc. Ex- 
hibits; dabo, Pevsner, Kodehenko, i^tlin, et al. Extersive bio- 
grapbleal notes: biblio^apby; cbronology (iSfl0^1932). 

109. London^ GrosvenoT diatierjr. Aspects of Russian Experimental Art 
1900-1925. Oct. 24^Nov. 18, 1967. 

Exhibitors include Gabo, Lissitzky, Tatlin, et al. 
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110. Chicago. Museum of Contemporary Art. Relief—Construction— 
Relief. Oct. 26-Dec. 1, 1968. 

Text by Jan van der Marck. Includes Gorin, Biederman, Pasmore, 
Martin, Hill, Baljeu, and others. Biographies, bibliography. Also 
shown at Herron Museinii. Cranbrook Academy, High Museum 
of An, .-Mlanta ( 1968-1969). 

111. Stockholm. Moderna Muscct. Transforni the World: Poetrv must be 
made by All! Nov. l.S-Dec. 21, 1969. 

Conception: Ronald Hunt. Director: Pontus Hulten. Editor: Katja 
Walden. Swedish and F.nglish text. Section on Malevich, Tatlin, 
Rodchenki). U.S.S.R. of the twenties, Lissitzky, Moholy-Nagy, etc' 
Bibliography. 

112. New York. Museum of Modern Art. The Machine as Seen at the 
End of the Mechanical Ai;e by K. G. Pontus Hult6n. New York 

Museum of Modern Art, 1968. 

Major study, which includes catalog of the exhibition. Shown New 
York (Nov. 25, 1968-Feb. 9, 1969), Houston (Mar. 25-May 18, 
1969), San Francisco (June 23-Aug. 24, 1969). Commentary on 
Gabo, Hausmann, Tatlin, Lissitzky, etc. Bibliography. 

113. BulTalo. Albright-Knox Art Gallery. Plus by Minus: Today's Half- 
Century. Mar. 5-Apr. 14, 1968. 

Organization and text by Douglas MacAgy. Comprehensive show- 
nig of Gabo. Exhibit illustrates range of works representing 
siiprernatism, constructivism, de StijI, the Bauhaus, concrete art. 
the New Tendency. 

114. Nuremberg, Biennale. Konstruktive Kunst: Elemente + Prinzipien 
Apr. 18-Aug. 3, 1969. 

2 vols. (vol. II: "Bild-Band" 1. Committee: O. Bihalji-Merin, U. 
Apollonio, et al. Essays on Russian constructivists, de StijI, Bau- 
haus, etc. Artists include Baljeu, van Doesburg, Gorin, Lissitzky, 
many others. Documentation. For commentary by Juliane Roh see' 
Werk (Winterthur) Aug. 1969, pp. 584-587; also bibl. 203. 

115. Strasbourg, Musee de la Ville. L'Art en Europe autour de 191 H May 
8-Sept. 15, 1968. ' 

Commentary in German and French by Werner Hofmann on the 
Russians (pp. 58-61, 65-67) supplemented by biographies in cata- 
log. Organized in association with the Council of Europe. 

116. Delft. Technische Hogeschool afd Bouwkunde. \Art & Architecture 
—USSR— 1917-1932]. Nov. 1969-Jan. 1970. 

Exhibit assembled by Otto Das, Gerrit Oorthuys, Max Risselada 
(Faculty of Architecture, Technological University of Delft, Hol- 
land). Later exhibitions: Technische Hochschule, Berlin.— Car- 
penter Art Center, Harvard University.— School of Architecture 
and Urban Planning, Princeton University. For New York see 
bibl. 65. 

117. London. Annely Juda Fine Art and Michael Tollemache Ltd The 
Non-Ohjectivc World, 1914-1924. June 20-Sept. 30, 1970. 

Introduction by Eckhard Neumann. Biographical notes; 38 ex- 
hibitors: illus. 

118. Ithaca. Andrew Dickson White Museum of Art. Russian Art of the 

Revolution. Feb. 24-Mar. 25, 1971. 
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Preface by Sarah Bodinc. Works by (iaho, 1 issitzky, Pevsner, 
Rodchenko, Tutlin, etc. lixhibiicd Biooklvn Museum of Art, June 
14-July 25, 1971. Extensive thronology, 1910-1927. Detailed 
biographies include bibliographical references and extracts, e.g., 
Malevich: "Suprematism and nonobjective creation" ( Tenth Stale 
Exhibition). — Tatlin, et al.: "The program of the Constructivist 
Group." — Fl Lissitzky: "The electrical-mechanical spectacle." 

119. London. Havvvard Gallerv. Art in RcvolutUin: Soviet Art and Dusian 
since I') 17. Feb. 26-Apr.' IS, 1971. 

Organizeil by the Arts Council; preface by R. Campbell, N. Lyn- 
ton. Introduction; Camilla Gray-Prokofieva. Main catalogue has 
17 articles and statements, well illustrated; covers architecture, 
posters, theater, fdm; a revised version of "A lost avant-garde" by 
Kennetli Frampton (pp. 21-29). Exhibitions list includes I.issilzky, 
Malevich, Rodchenko, Tatlin, and others as well as him programs. 
Siippli'iiwnltil caidloi; has detailed exhibits and extensive essay by 
Oleg A. Slividkovsky. Modified exhibition installed New York 
Cultural Center, Fall 1971. Reviewed by Hilton Kramer (bibl. 
181). 

120. New York. La Boetie. Constnictivisl Works in I'aper from the Era 
of the Haiihaus. Mar. 2-Apr. 3. 1971. 

Mimeographed. Lists 65 works, 14 biographical notes. Cover de- 
sign: "M.A.." 

121. New York. Institute for Architecture and Urban Studies. Art & 
Archiiecture^USSR^-19I7-J932. June 3-18, 1971. 

Catalog same as bibl. 65. 

122. Nuremberg, Biennale, II. "iVm die Schdnheit sei, das weiss ich 
nichi" : Kiinstler^Theorie—Werk. April 30-Aug. 1, 1971. 

Major catalog (352 pp. incl. illus., 10 chapters). Chap. 6-8 in- 
cludes El Lissitzky, Tatlin. Pevsner, Gabo, van Doesburg, Vasarcly, 
and others. Bibliographies. 

123. New York. Leonard Hutton Galleries. Russian Arant-Garde, 1908— 
1922. Oct. 16, 1971-[Feb. 29, 1972]. 

Major catalog, 120 works in varied media, 102 pp., ill. (col.). In- 
troductions by lohn E. Bowlt and S. Frederick Starr. Chronology 
(1907-1922). List of associations with abbreviations. 



PiiRioniCAi s AND Sprciai. Numhkrs 

124. Ahstraclion-Crearion — An Nun-Figuratif (Paris) no. 1 5, 1932- 
1936. 

Each cahier includes brief text and illustrations. Members men- 
tioned; Ciabo, Pevsner, v;in Oocsburp. etc. Various editorial 
groups, e.g., Georges Vantongerloo, Auguste Herbin, et al. Reprint 
edition; New York, Arno, 1968. 

125. Arc hilecliiral De.sii^n (London). Feb. 1970. 

Special number, v. 40, pp. 71-107, with /(/) cover caption; "Con- 
structivist architecture in the USSR." Contents title: "Building in 
the USSR, 1917-1922. Guest editor: Prof. O. A. Shvidkovsky." 
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Six foiilrihutois, sixteen articles including "Unovis " "Vliutemas 
^ uIV^,'",n\\'''^'' ' '^'^"-1941," "Creative trends in Russia! 

' iyi7-1932. several Soviet architects. Biographical and biblio- 

graphical references passim. Reviews (p. 108): The ConstniCti- 

vists: "El I.issit7.ky" (bib!. 272)— "ViUe et Revolulion" (bibl. 46) 

— "L Architetlura del costnittivismo" (bibl. 61). This special num- 
t ber also issued in bciok form (bibl. 71). 

, 126. Arcliitcctiiri: Vivante (Paris) no. 99, 1925. 

Tilled; "Larchiteclure vivante en Hollande. — ^Le groupe De Stijl." 
^ lexis: Jean Badovici: "l,es constructivistes."— van Doesburg- 

^Tcvolution de Tarchiteclure moderne en Hollande."— Mondrian: 
) 'I-'archilectiirc future neoplasticienne." 

127. An and Ariisi.s (London) no. 61, Apr. 1971. 
) Cover-title for v. 6, no. 1: "Ri;,ssian art since 1917." Includes 

Ronald ITimt: "The demise of constructivism." — Ivor Davies- 
) "Red art 1916 to 1971."--N. .Sokolova: ".Soviet stage design."— 

Robert O'Rorke: "Malovich . . . and Pollock." "Censored," p. 9, 
) by the editor. Charles Spencer, refers to the current exhibition 

Art m Rcvoiuiion (bibl. 119). Note on CamiUa Gray, p. 60. 
' Colored cover: Decor sketch, 1920. 

*I28. Art Concret (Paris). Numero d'introduction du groupe et de la revue 
Apr. 1930. 

Actually a collective manifesto (since only one number was pub- 
lished) and the first use of "concrete art." Associates; Carlsund 
Oocsbourg, Hchon, Tiitundjian, Wantz. Contents: "Base de la 
peinture concrete." (p. 1); "Helion, Commentaries sur la base 

I de la peintme concrete" (Jan. 19.10) "l.es problemes de Part con- 

cret. — Art et mathemaliqucs."--Doesbourg, "Vers la peinture 

; blanche" (Dec. 1929). "Definitions de Pan selon Doesbourg " 

"Quckmes mots , . . ," etc. Gerant: Jean Helion. Excerpt trans- 

) laled, pp. 191-9,1. 

129. L'Arlc Moderna (Milan) nos. 4'1, 48, .54, 1967. 

) V. .5, no. 44: Maurizio Calvesi, "II futurismo russo."— V. 6, no. 

48: Ciuilia Veronesi. "Suprem;ttisti c costruttivisti in Russia." 

V. 6, no. 54: "Autologia crilica" (selections from Malevich, Gabo, 
Pevsner. Lissitzky. van Doesburg, the Bauhaus, etc.). Bibliography 

/ and index, v. 6. 

130. Calu,i,\ dii Cinenui (Paris) no. 220-221, May-June 1970. 

Tilled "Russie annees vingt." Covers filmic, theatrical and literary 
J events. C hronology 1909-1930 (pp. 114-118). Bibliography. 

^ol-^'mT'' ^^i'*""*' ^- Seuphor, J. Torres-Garela. 

Facsimile edition. Turin, [Galeries d'Art 1 orenzelli], 1969. "Post- 
face" by Ciuliano Martano, Also see bibl. 323. Continued by 
Circiilo y Cuadrado ( bibl. 1331. 
132. Cimahe: I'nwent day an and arcluierlure (Paris) no 85-86 Feb - 
May 1968: no. 99, Nov.-Dec. 1970. 
) No. 85-86: "L'art sovietique des annecs 20." Double number for 

the 50th anniversary of the October Revolulion. Bilingual texts in- 
; elude Michel Hoog: "The situation of the avant-garde in Russia." 

^ — ^Miroslav Lamac: "Meleviteh, the misunderstood."— iVo. 99: "De 

) 

> 
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Slijl." Bilingual lexts by Scuphor, Nelly van Doeshuig. Cesar 
Domela, Mondrian. Also the movement, its architecture, and 
European art around 1925 by T. Woltcrs, M. Hoog, M. Ragon, 

H. Wcscher. 

133. ( inulo V Ciuulnulu (Montevideo). Editor: Torres-Garcia. No. 1-10, 
May iy36-nec. 1943. 

"Segunda epoca lic Cncle et Carri . . . revista de la Asociaclon 

de Arte ronstrnctivo." ' 

134. Form (Canihridge, England). Editors: Philip Steadman, Mike 
Weaver. Stephen Bann. No. I-IO, 19fi6-1969. 

Represenialivc contents: No. 1: "Film as pure form" (van Does- 
burg). — no. 3: "The electrical-mechanical spectacle" (El Lis- 
silzky). — no. 5-6: "The Stijl" index no. 8: "Russian exhibitions, 
1904 to 1922" (John E. Bowit).— no. 10, Oct. 1969: "LEE." 

135. G (Berlin). Zcitschrift fiir Eleiueiuarc G csUiUuiig. Editor: Han.s 
Richtcr. Associates: Werner Griid', HI 1 issitzkv. Mies van der Rohc. 
Friedrich Kiesler. July 1923-1926 

No. 1-2 in newspaper format; no. 3-5/6 in small format. Indexed 
by Mike Weaver in Form, no. 3, Dec. 1966, with extracts, e.g., 
bihi. 195. 

*I36. LEF fLevei I-ront Iskoustva] (Moscow). [Journal of the Left, Left 
Front in Art]. Editor: V. Mayakovsky. 1923-1925. 

Revived as Nurx Li'f. edited hy V. Mayakovsky and V. Trclyakov, 
1927-1928. I'arl of no. 10, Oct. 1969' of Form (Cambridge, En- 
gland) is devoted to "LEF, 1923-1925." Contents: Cover design 
by Rodchenko. — "Introduction to LEF'" by R. Sherwood. — "What 
is Lf.F li diting for? Whom is I FF alerting''" hy 1 EF Filitorial 
Board. — "Into Production" by O. M. Brik. — "Materialized Utopia" 
by B. Arvatov. — "Our literary work" by V. V. Mayakovsky and 
O. M. Brik. — "The so-called 'formal method' " by O. M. Brik. 
F.Kcerpls translated, pp. 80-89. 

'■'137. Mecaiio (The Hague-Paris). Editor: Theo van Doeshurg. 4 parts, 
1922 (?). 

I. K. HonscI, literary director, was van Doesburg. No. 1 : Yellow. 
- 2: Bkie. 3: Red. — 4-5: White. For partial translations and 
fidl index, see Form (Cambridge, England) no. 4, pp. 30-32, 
Apr. 15, 1967, where Mccano 4-5 white is listed as 1923. In bibl. 
237, all foiu- numbers: blue, yellow, white, red (C25-C28) are 
datetl 1922. Excerpts translated, pp. 109-112. 

138. Piihnen (Goteborg) no. 4, 1963. 

Titled "Konsirukliv Konst," with partial English summary. Quotes 
dabo's Realistic .Manifesto; essa\ ^)n "Open form" by Olle Baert- 
ling; inenlioiis Vasarely. Sclnilfer, etc. Articles by F. Edwards, O. 
Hellinas. E. Johansson, and others. 

139. Social Kiinst (Copenhagen) no. 9. 1932. 

"Fotomontage" number, includes Fl I issit/ky. Mohnly-Nagy. H. 
Richtcr, Rdilchciiko, and others. 

140. r>t' Slijl (Delft. I eiden. Meudon) Editor: Theo van Doesburg. No. 
1-190], 1917-1932. 

Outstanding issues included no. 79-84: "10 Jahren 1917-1928." — 
no. 87-89: "Aubette Number." "Dernier numdro [i.e. 90], Van 
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DoeSba«g 1$>;17-J931" (Jan. IS32). De Stijl also sponsored Mccti,u> 
(bibl. 137). Alithor index to De Stijl published by Mike Weaver in 
Form (Cambridge, England) no. 6, Dec. 1967 (part I), no. 7, 
Mar. 1968 (part II). Important selections published in Jaffe (bihi. 
43). 

141. Structure (Amsterdam). Editors: HIi Bornstcin and Joosl Ijaljeii 
1958; Joost Baljeii, 19.59-1964. 

Vol. 1, 1958 (Toronto), "Annual on the New Art" (Bornstein and 
Baljeu).— Ser. 2, no. I, 19.'i9-,Ser. 6, no. 2, 1964 (Baljeu), on 
"constructionist and syntliesist" art. Biographical notes. 

142. Tlic Sinu turisi (Saskatoon, Canada). Editor: Eli Bornstein. No. 1, 
1960-61— current. 

No. 8: "Light-Color-Space-Structure in Art and Nature," te.xts on 
De Stijl, van Doesburg; a new translation of the "Realistic Mani- 
festo" by Camilla Gray.— no. 9: "On the Oblicjiie in Art" (dedi- 
cated to van I3oesburg). — no. 10 (1970) has cumulative index 
f l-IO). 

143. Studio Intcninlional (London) no. 876, Apr. 1966. 

Special issue on "Naum (iabo and the Conslructivist Tradition." 
Contribulions by Gabo. D. Thompson, A. Hill, J. Ernest. Includes 
"The Realistic Manifesto, 1920," p. 126, and Gabo's comment, 
p. 125. Also "Naum Gabo talks about his work," pp. 127-131.' 

144. 20tli Ceniiiry Stiulies (Canterbury) no. 7-8, Dec. 1972. 

Special issue on "Russian Formalism." Includes "Russian Fonnal- 
ism and the visual arts" by John Bowlt (pp. 131-146) and "The 
Rationalist movement in Soviet architecture in the 1920's" by 
Milka Bliznakov (pp. 147-161). 
*145. Veslich—Gegenstand—Ohjei (Berlin) No. 1-2, 3. Editors: Ilya 
Ehrenburg and El Lissitzky. 1922. 
No. 1-2 (Mar -Apr. 1922) includes editor»l: "Ttie blcieJEade of 
Russia is coming to an ea$." TiiiinguM texts: Russian, Oennao, 
and French. Cover desigii by EI Lissitzky. Exceipts translated, 
pp. 53-57 and 63-$4. 
146. Vytvame VmSnt [Fine Atl^] (Prague) no. 8-9, 1967. 

Special issue on the revoltitionary era in Russia, dealing with 
suprematism, constructivism, and kineticism. Inserted translations 
in Russian, German, and English refer to Malevich, Tallin, 
Lissitzky, etc. Numerous scarce illustrations. 

For other magazines and special numbers relevant to this period see 
Steneberg (1969), pp. 83-84 (bibl. 75). 



Selected Articles 

147. Abramsky, Chimen. Does art relate to revoIntipQ?'— the Ru^aan 
experience. Art and Artists (London) no. 5, Aw^ ISfi?. 

148. AUoway, Lawrence, Systemic pointing. In Splompn R. Guggenheim 
Museum. Systemic Paihtimg, New York, Sept.-Nov. 1966. 

Reprinted in: Minimal Art. A Critieal Anthology (bibl. 12). 
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149. Badovici. Jean. Le mouvement construetif russe. Architecture Vivante 

(Paris) no. 11, Spring 1926. 

150. Bann, Stephen. Introduction. In Systems. London, Arts Council, 1972. 

Group exhibition catalog with commentary and chart on con- 
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